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CHROXOLOGICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE    NORTHERN 

WHALE-FISHERIES. 


An  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  when  beasts  of 
prey  began  to  multiply  and  annoy  the  vocations  of 
man,  the  personal  danger  to  which  he  must  have  been 
occasionally  exposed,  would  oblige  him  to  contrive 
some  raeans  of  defence.  For  this  end  he  would  na- 
turally be  induced,  both  to  prepare  weapons,  and 
also  to  preconceive  plans  for  resisting  the  disturbers 
of  his  peace.  His  subsequent  rencounters  with 
beasts  of  prey  would  therefore  be  more  frequently 
successful ;  not  only  in  elFectually  repelling  them 
when  they  should  attack  him,  but  also  in  some  in- 
stances in  accomplishing  their  destruction.    By  ex- 
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perience,  he  would  gradually  discover  more  safe  and 
effectual  methods  of  resistmg  and  conquering  his 
irrational  enemies ;  his  general  suooess  would  he- 
get  confidence,  and  that  confidence  at  length  would 
lead  him  to  pursue  in  his  turn  the  fanner  objects 
of  his  dread,  and  thus  change  his  primitive  defen- 
sive act  of  self-preservation  into  an  offensive  ope- 
ration, forming  a  novel,  interesting,  and  noble  re- 
creation. Hence  we  can  readily  and  satisfiurtorily 
trace  to  the  principle  of  necessity^  the  adroitness 
and  courage  evidenced  by  the  unenlightened  na- 
tions of  the  world,  in  their  successfid  attacks  on  the 
most  formidable  of  the  brute  creation  ;  and  hence 
we  can  conceive,  that  necessity  may  impel  the 
indolent  to  activity,  and  the  coward  to  actions  which 
would  not  disgrace  the  brave. 

If  we  attempt  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  ori* 
jpn  of  the  schemes  instituted  by  man,  for  subduing 
the  cetaceous  tribe  of  the  animal  creation,  it  may 
not  at  the  first  sight  appear  referable  to  the  exi- 
gence of  necessity.  For  man  to  attempt  to  sub- 
due an  animal  whose  powers  and  ferocity  he  regard- 
ed with  superstitious  dread,  and  the  motion  of 
which  he  conceived  would  produce  a  vortex  sufficient 
to  swallow  up  hijs  bliat,  or  any  other  vessel  in  which 
he  miglit  appti)ach  it, — an  animal  of  at  least  six 
hundred  times  his  own  bulk,  a  stroke  of  the  tail  of 
which  might  hurl  his  boat  into  the  air,  or  dash  it 
and  himself  to  piece8,^-an  animal  inhabiting  at  the 
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airae  time.an  element  in  which  he  himself  could 
□ot  subsist ; — for  man  to  attempt  to  subdue  such 
an  animal  under  such  circumstances,  seems  one  of 
the  most  hazardons  enterprises,  of  which  the  int^- 
course  with  the  irrational  world  could  possibly,  ad- 
mit. And  yet  this  animal  is  succcssiully  attacked, 
and  seldom  escapes  when  once  he  comes  within  reach 
of  the  darts  of  his  assailer. 

In  tracing  &om  a  principle  of  necessity  the  pro- 
greM  of  such  B  difficult  and  Iiazardous  undertaking, 
from  its  first  conception  in  the  mind  to  its  fiill  ao- 
ooniplishment ;  in  the  existing  deficiency  of  authen- 
tic records,  much  must  be  left  to  speculation.  The 
following  view  may  at  least  be  considered  as  plau* 
nble. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  most  writers  on  the 
aul^ect  of  the  Whale-Fishery,  that  the  Biscayans 
were  the  first  who  exercised  their  courage  in  wa^ng 
a  war  of  death  with  the  whales,  and  succeeded  in 
their  capture.  This  opinion,  though,  perhaps,  not 
correct,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  is  yet  a  sufficient 
fonndatiou  for  investigating  the  probable  origin  of 
Uns  remarkable  employment.  These  people,  like 
the  inbslntants  of  almost  idl  sea-coasts,  were  em- 
ployed, principally,  in  the  occupation  of  fishing, 
A  species  of  whale,  probably  the  Balcena  roatrata^ 
was  a  frequent  viritor  to  the  shores  of  France  and 
Spain.  In  pursuit  of  herrings  and  other  small 
fishra,  these  ididea  would  produce  a  serious  destruf* 
a8 
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tion  among  the  nets  of  the  fishermen  of  Biscay  and 
Gascony.  Concern  for  the  preservation  of  their 
nets,  which  prohahly  constituted  their  principal  pro- 
perty, would  natiurally  suggest  the  necessity  of  dri- 
ving these  intruding  monsters  from  their  coasts. 
With  this  view,  the  use  of  fire-arms,  or,  supposing 
the  capture  of  theseyinimals  by  the  Basques  and  Bis- 
cayans  to  have  been  efPected  prior  to  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  (a.  d.  1330),  which  was  probably  the 
case,  the  use  of  arrows  and  spears  would  naturally 
be  resorted  to.  On  shooting  at  the  whales,  either  by 
means  of  the  bow  or  the  musket,  they  would  doubt- 
less be  surprised  to  find,  that,  instead  of  their  be- 
ing the  ferocious,  formidable,  and  dangerous  ani- 
mals they  had  conceived,  they  were  timid  and  in- 
offensive. This  observation  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  supply  them  with  such  additional  confi- 
dence and  courage,  that  the  most  adventurous,  from 
motives  of  emulation,  the  prospect  of  profit,  or  even 
from  a  principle  of  fool-hardiness,  might  be  induced 
to  approach  some  individual  of  the  species,  and  even 
dart  their  spears  into  its  body.  Perceiving  that  it 
evinced  no  intention  of  resistance,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  immediately  fled  with  precipitation 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  that,  on  its  return  to 
the  surface,  it  was  quite  exhausted,  and  apparently 
in  a  dying  state ;  they  might  conceive  the  possibili- 
ty of  entangling  some  of  the  species,  by  means  of  a 
eord  attached  to  a  barbed  arrow  or  spear*   If,  to  the 
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end  of  this  coid  they  attached  one  of  the  buoys 
used  in  their  common  fishing  occupations,  it  would 
point  out  the  place  of  the  wounded  animal,  fatigue 
it  id  its  motions,  and  would  possibly  goad  it  on  to 
produce  such  a  degree  of  exhaustion,  that  it  might 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  these  adventurous  fishermen. 
One  of  these  animals  being  thus  captiu'ed,  and  its 
value  ascert^ned,  the  prospecrtpf  craolumctit  would 
be  sufRcient  to  establish  a  fishery  of  the  cctaceout; 
tribe,  and  lead  to  all  the  beneficial  effects  which 
have  in  modem  times  resulted. 

Historians,  in  general,  it  has  been  observed,  ha\e 
{^ven  to  tlie  Biscayans  the  credit  of  having  first  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  the  whale  upon  the  high  sea. 
Those  authorities,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  un- 
questionable, which  inform  us,  that  the  lias([ucs  and 
Biscayans,  so  early  as  the  year  1575,  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  perils  of  a  distant  navigation,  mth  a 
view  to  measure  their  strength  with  the  whales,  in 
the  midst  of  an  element  constituting  the  natu- 
ral habitation  of  these  enormous  animals  ;  that  the 
English  in  1591,  fitted  an  expedition  for  Cape  Bre- 
ton, intended  for  the  fishery  of  the  whale  and  the 
walrus  (tealtorae),  pursued  the  walrus-fishing  in  suc- 
ceeding years  in  high  northern  latitudes,  and  in 
1611  first  attacked  the  whale  near  the  shores  of 
Spitzbcrgen ;  and  that  the  Hollanders,  and  subse- 
quently, other  nations  of  £im}pc,  became  participa- 


tnrs  10  l£mt  risk  sni  jdijurtjges  itf  tliCBe  vHtibeEs 
fK^tions,  Tiiniy  JctMfilJBg'  to  tihne  wiitiiig»»  Ike 
]lM{Hei  aod  BJaeaTan,  dust  the  £i«fi^  uAd^ 
fenrardA  the  Datcfa,  were  the  natzoas  who  fiist  prae^ 
tised  the  fshery  fsr  tiie  wlnle.  Sut  leaeicho 
on  the  orighi  of  this  Sshery.  camedonio  thenoith- 
ern  ^eaf^,  humerer,  will  he  saffident  to  icctiff  the 
ermr  of  these  eonchisioiis,  hjr  jsmis^  that  the 
whale-feihefy  hv  Emopeans  mar  he  tzaced  as  1v 
hack,  at  lestst,  as  the  ninth  centurr  *. 

Oppien,  ID  his  treatise  de  Pisaxtu^  has  left  some 
details  of  the  ancient  whale-fishary,  wbich^  howerei; 
we  shall  pass  orer ;  because  he  seems  to  rder  prin- 
eipaHy,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  smaller  species  of 
whales  of  the  genns  Delphi n  as.  We,  therefiwe^ 
go  on  to  authority  which  is  mote  respectaUe. 

The  earliest  anthenticated  account  of  a  fishery 
for  whales,  is  probably  that  contained  in  Ohthere's 
Voyage  by  Alfred  the  Great  This  voyage  was  un- 
dertaken about  the  year  890  by  Ohtilere  a  native 
of  Halgoland,  in  the  dioeese  of  Dronthein,  a  per- 
son of  considerable  wealth  in  his  own  country,  firom 
motives  cffncre  curiosity,  at  his  own  tisk,  and  un- 
der his  own  personal  superintendence.  His  enter- 
prise was  communicated  by  the  navigator  himself  to 
King  Alfred,  who  preservied  it,  and  has  handed  it 
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down  to  us  in  his  translation  of  Orosius*.  On 
this  occasion,  Ohthere  sailed  to  the  northward  along 
the  coast  of  Norway,  round  the  North  Cape,  to  the 
entrance  of  the  White  Sea.  Three  days  after  leav- 
ing Drouthein  or  Halgoland,  **  he  was  come  as  far 
'^  towards  the  north,  as  commonly  the  whale-hunt- 
"  ers  used  to  travel  f ,"  Here  Ohthere  evidently  al- 
ludes to  the  hunters  of  the  walrus  or  seahorse ;  but 
subsequently,  he  si)eaks  pointedly  as  to  a  fishery  for 
some  species  of  cetaceous  animals,  having  been  at 
that  period  practised  by  the  Norwegians,  He  told 
the  King,  that  with  regard  to  the  common  kind  of 
whales,  the  place  of  most  and  best  hunting  for  them 


*  The  work  of  Orosius  is  a  summary  of  ancient  history, 
ending  with  the  year  417,  at  which  period  he  lived.  He  was 
a  Spaniard  and  a  Christian.  To  this  translation,  Alfred  add- 
ed, of  his  own  composition,  a  Sketch  of  Crermany,  and  the  va^ 
luable  Voyages  of  Ohthere  and  Wulfstan,  the  former  towards 
the  North  Pole,  the  latter  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  principal 
MS.  of  Alfred's  Orosius,  which  is  very  ancient  and  well  writ- 
ten,  is  preserved  in  the  Cotton  Library,  Tiberius,  b.  1.  In 
1773,  the  Honourable  Daines  Barrington  published  the  An- 
glo-Saxon Orosius,  with  an  English  translation.  His  M^. 
was  a  transcript  formerly  made  of  this.— -Turner's  Anglo- 
Saxons,  vol.  ii.  p.  2S2,  2S3,  and  2S4. 

f  Hackluyt's  Voyages,  voL  L  p.  4.  Turner's  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxomi,  voL  ii.  p.  28S.-296,  reads,  "  Three  days  was 
"  he  as  far  north  as  the  whale  hunters  farthest  go." — *'  Da 
"  vcs  he  sva  feor  nord  sva  sva  hocel  huntan  fyrrest  farad/' 
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was  in  his  ofwn  country ;  whereof  some  be  48  ells  of 
length,  and  some  50,  of  which  sort,  he  affirmed,  that 
he  himself  was  one  of  the  six  who  in  the  space  of 
three  (ttco)  days,  killed  threescore  *.  From  this  it 
would  appear,  that  the  whale-fishery  was  not  only 
prosecuted  by  the  Norwc^ans  so  early  as  the  ninth 
iBentury,  but  that  Ohthere  himself  had  personal 
knowledge  of  it.  But  when  he  affirms,  that  him- 
self with  five  men,  captured  60  of  these  whales  in 
two  days,  when  it  is  well  known  that  fifty  men,  un- 
der the  most  fiivourable  circumstances,  and  in  the 
present  improved  state  of  the  fishery,  could  not  have 
taken  one-half,  or  even  one-third  of  that  number  in 
the  same  f»pace  of  time,  of  any  of  the  larger  species 
of  whales, — wc  are  naturally  led  to  question  the 
authenticity  of  the  account,  as  far  as  relates  to  this 
transaction ;  and  in  questioning  one  part,  throw  a 
%\\wAc  (ff  doubt  over  the  whole  narrative.  As,  how- 
ever, the  voj'age  of  Ohthere  is  a  document  of  much 
value  in  history,  both  in  respect  to  the  matter  of  it, 
and  the  high  character  of  the  author  by  whom  it 
has  been  preserved,  it  were  well  to  examine  care- 
fnlly  this  circumstance,  before  we  decide  on  a  point 
so  important.  Hitherto  I  have  followed  Hackluy t ; 
but  if  we  refer  to  the  original,  we  shall  find,  that 
Hackluyt  himself  is  probably,  in  this  instance,  the 


*  Hackluyt's  Voyages,  voL  i  p.  4. 
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occasion  of  the  apparent  inconsistency.  Turner,  in 
his  **  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  gives  a  copy  in 
the  original  language  of  this  part  of  Alfred's  Orosius, 
taken  from  the  principal  manuscript  preserved  in  the 
Cotton  Library.  In  reference  to  this  passage,  where 
the  remarkable  exploit  of  Ohthere  is  recorded,  he  ob- . 
serves,  that  the  Saxon  words  of  this  sentence  have 
perplexed  the  translators.  He  has  ventured  to  give 
it  some  meaning,  by  supposing,  that  syxa  is  an  er- 
ror in  the  manuscript,  and  should  be  /*,  xa ;  by 
which  alteration  the  passage  reads,  ^  On  his  own 
'^  land  are  the  best  whales  hunted ;  they  are  48  ells 
"  long,  and  the  laigest  50  ells.  There,  he  said, 
•*  that  of  (fyxa)  some  fish,  he  slew  sixty  ,in  two 
**  days  *."     Thus,  the  whale  here  referred  to,  might. 


*  The  words  of  the  original  are^  "  Ac  on  his  agnum  lande 
^'  is  se  bets'ta  hwcel  huiitath  tha  beoth  eahta  and  feowertiges 
**  elna  lange,  tha  mcestan  fiftiges  elna  lange,  thara  lie  ssede 
"  thart  he  83rxa  (or  fyxd)  sum  of  sloge  syxtig  on  twam  dag- 
"  num."    Turner's  Anglo-Saxons^  vol.  ii.  p.  292.  note. 

The  HonouiBble  Daines  Harrington^  in  the  account  of 
Ohthere's  Voyage,  published  in  his  "  Miscellanies/'  translates 
the  passage,  containing  his  exploit  in  the  whale-fishery,  in  the 
words,  "  That  he  had  killed  some  six ;  and  sixty  in  two  days ;" 
but,  conscious  of  the  unintelligibleness  of  the  sentence,  he  ob- 
serves in  a  note,  that  "  Syxa"  he  conceives,  "  should  be  a  se- 
"  cond  time  repeated  here,  instead  of  syxtig  or  sixty ;  it  would 
"  then  only  be  asserted,  that  six  had  been  taken  in  two  days, 
'^  which  is  much  more  probable  than  sixty."    (p.  462.) 
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poadbly^  be  that  species  of  Delphinus^  so  firequent- 
ly  driven  on  shore  in  great  numbers  at  Orkney, 
Shetland,  and  Iceland,  in  the  present  age ;  where, 
in  this  way,  a  few  small  boats  have  been  known  to 
capture  even  a  larger  number  than  Ohthere  speaks  of, 
in  one  day.  If  so,  though  it  does  not  contradict  or 
explain  away  the  fact,  of  larger  whales  having  been 
likewise  hunted  and  captured,  it  removes  the  objec- 
tion as  to  the  improbability  of  the  exploit  recorded, 
and  enables  us  to  adhere  with  greater  confidence  to 
our  authority  pf  the  great  antiquity  of  the  whale- 
fishery  by  the  Norw^ans. 

In  various  ancient  authors,  we  have  accounts  of 
whales  as  an  object  of  pursuit ;  and  by  some  nations 
held  in  high  estimation  as  an  article  of  food.  Pas- 
sing over  the  notices  of  these  animals  by  the  classic 
authors  as  objects  of  peculiar  dread,  or  as  prognostics 
of  peculiar  events,  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
•those,  which  mention  the  whale  in  the  way  of  fish- 
ery or  captiUT,  as  my  more  immediate  object  ^. 


*  For  the  foUowing  researches  relative  to  the  ancient  history 
of  the  Whale-fisher}%  up  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury^ I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  a  '^  M^moire  sur  I'Antiquit^  de 
"  la  P^e  de  la  Baleinc  par  les  Nations  Europdennes/  by 
S.  B.  J.  Noel,  Paris,  ]795>  12mo.  The  greater  part  of  the 
references  I  have  compared  with  the  originals;  and  where 
the  spirit  of  the  language  has  been  altered  by  the  translation?, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  correct  it* 
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A  Danish  wdrk  *,  which^  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose, was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfUi 
century,  but,  at  any  rate,  of  a  date  much  earlier 
than  that  which  we  assign  to  the  first  fishery  of 
the  Basques,  declares,  that  the  IcelanderQ,  about 
this  period,  were  in  the  habit  of  pursuing  the  whales, 
which  they  killed  on  the  shore^  and  that  these  is- 
landers subsisted  themselves  on  the  flesli  of  some 
one  of  the  species  f .  And  Langebek  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  assert  |,  that  the  fishery  of  the  whale  (hval" 
faiigst)  was  practised  in  the  most  northern  coun* 
tries  of  Europe,  in  the  ninth  century. 

Whether  the  Normans,  in  the  difierent  invasions 
which  they  made  on  France,  might  have  carried  the 
method  of  harpooning  and  capturing  the  whale 
thither,  or  whether  these  processes,  as  I  have  before 
suggested^  were  known  and  practised  by  the  fisher- 
men inhabiting  the  Bay  of  Biscay  before  their  in^ 
cursions,  is  uncertain;  nevertheless  it  woidd  ap* 
pear,  that  the  French  were  not  imacquainted  with 
the  business  at  a  very  remote  period.     Under  the 

■  ■■  ■  !■!  I  llllll 

*  Kongs  Skugg-8io>  12 !« 

t  The  whale  here  referred  to^  is  probably  the  species  of 
OelphinuSj  usually  called  Bottle-nose^  which  is  yet  occasion- 
ally driven  on  shore  by  the  inhabitants  of  Shetland^  Orkney, 
Feroe^  and  Icdand. 

i  Langebek,  Ber.  Dan.  hUi.  med,  asm,  ii.  108. 
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date  of  875,  in  a  book,  entitled  the  lyanslation  and 
Miracles  of  St  Vaast  *,  mention  is  made  of  the 
whale-fishery  on  the  French  coast.  In  the  Life  of 
St  Amould,  bishop  of  Soissans  f ,  a  work  of  the 
eleventh  century,  particular  mention  is  made  of  the 
fishery  by  the  harpoon,  on  the  occasion  of  a  miracle 
performed  by  the  Saint.  Some  Flemish  fisher- 
men had  wounded,  with  strokes  of  their  lances,  a 
large  whale,  the  capture  of  which  they  believed  to 
be  certain,  when  suddenly,  r^aining  his  strength, 
the  animal  struggled  so  violently,  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  escaping  from  them.  At  this  critical 
juncture,  they  considered  their  only  resource  was  to 
invoke  the  Saint,  say  their  legendaire,  and  pro- 
mise him  a  part  of  the  fish,  if  he  would  be  propitious 
in  assisting  them  to  subdue  it.  The  offering  was 
happily  accepted ;  and,  to  their  joy,  the  same  instant, 
the  whale  is  said  to  have  suffered  them  to  approach 
it,  and  vvithout  further  resistance  was  killed,  and 
drawn  to  the  shore  at  the  will  of  the  fishers. 

At  this  period,  we  have  different  authorities  for 
supposing,  that  a  whale-fishery  was  carried  on  near  the 
coasts  of  Normandy  and  Flanders.  We  find,  in  the 
eleventh  centurj-,  a  donation  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, to  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  o£  Caen, 

^11  11  ■  •■■II. 

•  "  Translation  et  des  Miradei  de  Saint  Vaast." 
i  "  Vie  de  Saint  Arnould^  Eveque  de  Soittona." 
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of  the  tithe  of  whales  captured  at  or  brought  to 
Dive  *;  and  in  a  bull  of  Pope  Eugene  III.  in  1145, 
we  find  again  a  donation  in  favour  of  the  church  of 
Coutances,  of  the  tithe  of  the  tongues  of  whales  f 
taken  at  Merry,  a  gift  which  was  confirmed  to  this 
church  by  an  act  of  Philip,  King  of  France,  in 
ISI9.  Though  there  seems  nothing  in  the  words 
of  these  acts  against  the  idea,  that  the  whales  here 
spoken  of  were  fished  for  in  the  sea,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  rather  convey  a  belief,  that  the  Normans, 
familiarised  in  the  north  with  these  hardy  enter- 
prises, never  hesitated  the  repetition  of  them  in  the 
Channel,  with  a  superiority  of  means  and  of  courage 
derived  fi-om  experience ;  yet,  as  hitherto,  there  is 
nothing  decisive  as  to  a  fishery  having  been  actual- 
ly carried  on  by  the  French,  I  do  not  feel  myself 
competent  to  speak  positively  to  the  point. 

*  "  Decimam  Divae^ — de  balenis  et  de  sale/'  &c  Gall.  Christ, 
xi.  ingtrum,  SQ. 


t  " 


ApudMerri^  decimas  linguarum  cenarum  quae 
capiuntur  inter  Tar  et  Tarel  fluvios^  &c.-— decima  lignarum 
*'  cram  puctftotiusripparis  maris/'  &c.  GaL  Christ,  xi.  instr. 
240.-27S.  There  are  two  serious  errors  in  the  text  of  these 
two  charters.  In  the  first  we  must  read  cdarum,  instead  of 
cenarum;  and,  in  the  second,  Unguarum,  instead  of  lignarum, 
for  establishing  the  sense,  without  which  they  will  be  unintelli- 
gible These  charters  likewise  indicate,  that  the  people  of 
Normandy  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  the  tongues  of  whales. 
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The  great  D'Aimy,  who  has  given  s  rahiable 
work  on  the  private  life  of  tiie  French^^  quotes  a 
manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century,  where  mention 
is  made  of  the  flesh  of  the  whale  being  used  for 
food.  He  also  quotes  a  finblef ,  tending  to  prove 
the  same  point;  and  as  he  makes  it  appear,  that 
the  flesh,  and  particularly  the  tongue,  was  publicly 
sold  in  the  markets  of  Baycmne,  Cibourre,  and  B^ariz, 
and  that  it  was  esteemed  as  a  delicacy ;  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  it  was  sold  in  its  fresh  state,  and  that 
they  took  the  whales  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
coast,  in  the  manner  practised  in  Normandy.  In 
support  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
Edward  III.  King  of  England,  had  a  revenue  of 
6/.  Sterling,  upon  every  whale  taken  and  brought 
into  the  harbour  of  B6uiz ;  which,  in  1838,  was  so 
considerable,  that  it  became  the  subject  of  petition 
by  Peter  de  Puyanne,  Admiral  of  the  English 
fleet  stationed  at  Bayonne,  and  it  seems  was 
awarded  to  him,  in  consideration  of  his  services  in 
the  capacity  of  Admiral,  in  which  he  was  employ- 
ed t- 


*  "  La  Vie  privee  des  Fran9ais." 

t  ''  Bataille  de  Chamage  et  de  Car^e ;"— ''  La  Vie  privee/ 
ftc.  vol.  ii.  66,  68. 

t  Rjiner's  ''  Foedera."    Tom.  v.  p.  46.  12.  Edw.  IIL 
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Wliilst  the  Norw^ans,  Flemings,  French,  and 
prohably  the  Spaniards  of  Biscay,  seem  to  have 
thus  early  sabjected  to  their  necessities  or  ambi« 
tion,  the  largest  animals  in  the  creation,  the  Eng- 
lish, it  is  not  to  be  expected,  remained  long  be- 
hind. We  possess,  indeed,  few  documents,  which 
relate  to  any  very  early  attempts  to  capture  the 
whale  by  tile  English;  and  those  we  have,  leave 
us  nrther  in  doubt  whether  the  whales  therein  re- 
ferred to,  were  such  as  were  run  on  shore  by  acci- 
dent, or  whales  attacked  and  subdued  upon  the 
high  sea.  By  an  act  of  Edward  II.  *  a.  d.  1S15, 
hi  an  agreement  with  Yolendis  de  Soliere,  La- 
dy of  Belino,  be  reserves  to  himself  the  right 
of  all  whales  cast  by  chance  upon  the  shore ; 
and,  by  a  subsequent  act,  (a.  d.  1824.)  the  wreck 
of  whales  throughout  the  reahn,  or  whales  or 
great  sturgeons  taken  in  the  sea,  or  elsewhere, 
within  the  realm,  excepting  certain  privileged 
places,  were  to  belong  to  the  Kingf.     Another 


*  Rymer'fl  Fcedera^  torn.  ill.  p.  514.  and  515,  An.  8. 
Edward  II. 

t  "  Item  babet  warectum  maris  per  totum  regnum^  bale- 
'^  naa  et  sturgiones  captos  in  mari  vel  alibi  infra  regnwn^  ex- 
''  ceptis  quibusdam  locis  privilegiatis  per  Reges."  Cottoiv 
MS.  17.  Edward  II.  c.  11. 
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act  reooided  by  Dugdale  *,  expresses,  that  Hemy 
IV*  gave,  in  1415,  to  the  Church  of  Rochester, 
the  tithe  of  whales  taken  along  the  shore  of  that 
bishqmck. 

The  whale-fishers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
most  distinguished  themselves  by  their  habitual 
success  in  capturing  those  formidable  creatures 
whidi  constituted  the  objects  of  their  pursuit,  were 
the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
On  the  French  side,  the  fishers  of  Cape  Breton, 
of  Flech  or  Old  Boucaut,  the  Basques  of  Beariz, 
of  Gattari,  St  Jean-de-Luz,  of  Cibourre,  &c,  and 
the  Biscayans,  on  the  side  of  Spain,  are  all  un- 
derstood to  have  been  actively  engaged  in  at- 
tacking the  whales,  whenever  they  appeared  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  f ;  and  with  almost  uninter- 
rupted success.  The  animal,  however,  captured 
by  these  ]>eople,  was  not  the  great  Mysticetus 
or  common  whale,  but  a  species  of  Fin-whale, 
probably  the  Balsena  rostrata  of  Linnaeus,  as  ap- 
pears both  by  the  testimony  of  the  Dutch  J,  and  by 


♦  "  Henricus  rex  Anglorum,  Anselmo  Archiepiacopo^  &c. 
**  Sciatis  nos  dedisflc  S.  Andres  de  Rovecestra,  &c.— Et  deci- 
*'  mani  Balenarum  qus  capias  fuerint  in  Episcopatu  Rofen- 
'•  81." — Monaii.  Angl.  i.  SO. 

t  Noel,  Mf^nioire,  8cc,  p.  11. 

}  "  Nieii  wc  Bescliryving  der  Walvisvangst  en  Haringvissche- 
*'  rv"  vol.  i. 
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• 

tile  known  habits  of  the  common  whale,  which  has 
never  yet  been  seen  in  the  European  seas,  as  far  as 
I  can  learn,  but  only  in  or  very  near  the  regions  of 
ice.  Besides,  the  food  of  the  mysticetus  does  not 
seem  to  occur  in  the  necessary  profusion  except  in 
the  Polar  Seas.  The  fin-whales,  on  the  contrary, 
which  feed  in  general  on  herrings  and  other  white 
fish,  find  large  supplies  of  food  in  most  parts  of  the 
North  Sea  and  Atlantic  Ocean. 

At  first,  these  animals  used  to  present  themselves 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  at  a  certain  season  every  year, 
when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Biscayans.  At 
length,  however,  when  the  capture  of  them  became 
a. particular  object  of  industry,  and  the  whales  were 
disturbed  and  became  less  abundant,  with  a  desire 
also,  it  appears,  of  enjoying  a  more  uninterrupted 
fishery,  die  Biscayans  insensibly  became  bolder,  and 
being  good  navigators,  anticipated  their  return  by 
pursuing  them  when  they  left  the  Bay,  until  they  ul- 
timately approached  the  coasts  of  Iceland,  Green- 
land and  Newfoundland*.  The  Icelanders,  now  at- 
tracted by  a  prospect  of  a  new  branch  of  commerce, 
fitted  out  vessels,  and  uniting  their  energies  with 
those  of  the  Biscajans,  conducted  the  whale-fish- 
ery on  so  extensive  a  scale,  that,  towards  the  end 

B 


Beschrj-ving  dcr  Walvisvangst,  vol.  i.  p.  1. 
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of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  number  of  vessels  an- 
nuaDy  employed  by  the  united  nations,  amounted 
to  a  fleet  of  50  or  60  sail^ 

The  first  attempt  by  the  English  to  capture  the 
whale,  of  which  we  have  any  satis&ctory  account, 
was  made  in  the  year  1594.  DilFerent  ships  were 
fitted  out  for  Cape  Breton,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  part  of  which  were  destined  for 
the  walrus-fishery,  and  the  remainder  for  the  whale- 
fishery.  The  Grace  of  Bristol,  one  of  these  vessels, 
took  on  board  700  or  800  whale-fins  or  laminae  of 
whalebone,  which  they  found  in  the  Bay  of  St 
George,  where  two  large  Biscayan  fishermen  had 
been  wrecked  three  years  before.  This  is  the  first 
notice  I  have  met  with  of  the  importation  of  this 
article  into  Great  Britain  f. 

However  doubtful  it  might  have  appeared  at  one 
time,  whether  the  English  or  the  Dutch  were  the 
first  discoverers  of  Spitzbergen,  the  claim  of  the 
English  to  the  discovery  and  first  practice  of  the 
whale-fishery  on  the  coasts  of  these  islands,  stands 
undisputed  :|:. 


•  Beschryving,  vol.  i.  p.  1. 

t  Hackluyt's  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  241. 

X  The  Dutch  allow  that  the  English  preceded  them  to  the 
Greenland  or  Spitsbergen  whale-fisher}-,  four  years. — Beschry- 
ving  der  Walv.  vol.  i.  p.  2. 
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Ont  (^  the  Beveral  attempts  vthieh  had  been  made 
to  find  a  passage  on  the  north  of  Eun^  or  Ameri- 
ca to  the  £a£t  Indies,  aroee  the  Ardiangel  trade ; 
for  the  prosecution  4^  which,  the  Russia  Company 
was  established  under  an  advantageous  charter. 
The  active  prosecution  of  this  trade,  and  the  annual 
fishery  about  the  North  Cape  and  Cherry  Ishmd, 
for  the  wahus,  so  inured  the  English  to  these  bois- 
terous and  frigid  regions,  ^lat,  on  the  retreat  of  the 
objects  of  their  pursuit,  they  extended  their  voyage 
(which  had  usually  terminated  at  Cherry  Island)  to 
the  ntothward,  along  the  coast  of  Spitzbeigen, 
whae  they  resigned  the  capture  of  tlie  wakus  and 
seal,  for  the  more  important  fishery  of  the  whale. 

The  discovery  of  the  Greenland  whale-fishery,  it 
therefore  appears,  was  not  a  drciunstance  that  im- 
mediately resulted  from  the  priw  discovery  of  Spitz- 
beigen,  but  it  arose  out  of  the  enterprising  charac- 
ter of  the  adventurers,  employed  in  commercial  spe- 
culations at  this  period;  which  character  would, 
most  undoubtedly,  have  led  them  to  follow  the  ob- 
jects of  pursuit,  when  they  retreated  to  the  north- 
ward, independent  of  the  existence  of  these  islands. 
Hence,  whatever  importance  is  attached  to  the  dis- 
covery of  these  barren  lands,  the  value  of  the  disco- 
very is  echpsed  by  that  of  the  whale-fishery  in  the 
prolific  seas  adjacent ;  as  it  in  a  short  time  proved 
the  moKt  lucrative,  and  the  most  impottaat  branch 
v2 
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(it  national  oonunarce,  which  had  ever  been  off^i^ 
to  the  industry  of  man. 

The  merchants  of  Hull,  who  were  ever  remark^ 
able  for  their  assiduous  and  enterprising  spirit,  fit- 
ted out  ships  for  the  whale-fishery  so  early  as  the 
year  1598*;  which  they  continued  regularly  to  pro* 
secute  on  the  coasts  of  Iceland  and  near  the  North 
Cape,  for  several  years ;  and  after  the  re-discovery 
of  Spitsbergen  by  Hudson  in  1607,  they  were 
among  the  first  to  push  forward  to  its  coasts. 

Captain  Jonas  Poole  was  sent  out  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  in  the  year  1610,  by  the  **  Company 
**Jbr  the  Discovery  of  unknown  Countries^''  the 
"  Muscovy  Company,"  or  the  "  Russia  Company,"  as 
it  was  subsequently  denominated.  When  unable 
to  proceed  farther  to  the  northward,  he  returned 
to  Spitzbergen,  and  employed  himself  some  time  in 
killing  sea-horses,  in  order  to  reduce  the  expences  of 
the  voyage.  Having  observed  a  vast  niunber  of 
whales  on  the  coast,  he  mentioned  it  to  the  compa- 
ny after  his  return,  who,  the  next  year,  fitted  out 
two  ships  for  the  fishery ;  the  Marie  Margaret  of 
160  tons,  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Edge, 
fax^or^  and  the  Elizabeth  of  60  tons,  Jonas  Poole, 
master.  Edge  had  six  Biscayans  along  with  him, 
expert  at  killing  whales,   and  his  ship  was  fiir- 


•  Elking's  View  of  the  Greenland  Trade  and  Whale-fishery, 
p.  41. 
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nishcd  with  the  requisite  apparatus  for  the  fishery. 
About  the  19th  of  June  they  killed  a  small  whale, 
which  yielded  twelve  tons  of  oil,  being,  according  to 
Captain  Edge,  the  first  oil  ever  made  in  Greenland. 
Whilst  they  were  busily  cng^ed  killing  sea-horses 
in  Foul  Sound,  and  preparing  the  oil,  a  quan- 
tity of  ice  set  in,  whereby  the  ship  was  driven  on 
shore  and  wrecked.  The  men  being  now  totally 
destitute,  the  Elizabeth  having  parted  company  be- 
fore this  accident,  took  to  their  boats  on  the  15th  of 
July,  and  proceeded  along  ehaie  thirty  or  forty 
leagues  to  the  eouthn'ard.  Two  boats  parted  com- 
pany off  Horn  Sound,  and  shortly  afterwards  fell 
in  with  a  Hull  ship,  which  happened  to  be  on  the 
coast,  and  gave  the  master  intelligence,  that  they 
had  left  IflOO/.  value  of  goods  in  Foul  Sound. 
He  therefore  proceeded  to  tlie  place  to  get  the  goods 
belon^ng  to  the  company,  as  well  as  to  kill  some 
morses  for  himself.  Meanwhile,  Captain  Edge, 
with  two  other  shallops,  had  put  offshore  in  lat.  77^'* 
for  Cherry  Island,  and  landed  there  with  a  N.  W. 
storm  on  the  29th  of  July,  after  being  fourteen  days 
at  sea.  Here,  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the 
Elizabeth,  just  on  the  point  of  weighing  anchor  for 
England ;  which  ship  having  made  a  bad  voyage. 
Edge  ordered  her  back  to  Foul  Sound,  to  take 
on  board  the  goods  left  there.  They  left  Cherry 
Island  on  the  Ist  of  August,  and  arrived  in  Foul 
Sound  on  the  14th,  where  Uiey  found  the  Hull  ship 
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and  the  rest  of  tfaeir  men.  Captain  Edge  now  or- 
dered the  cai^  of  the  Elisabeth,  conriating  of  sea- 
hone  hides  and  blubber  taken  at  Cherry  Idand,  of 
little  worth,  to  be  landed,  and  the  oil  and  whale- 
fins  procured  by  his  own  crew  to  be  taken  in.  In 
performing  this,  they  brought  the  ship  so  light  that 
she  upset  and  was  lost.  Captain  Edge  then  agreed 
with  Thomas  Marmaduke,  master  of  the  Hull  ship, 
to  take  in  the  goods  saved,  at  the  rate  of  5/.  per  ton, 
which  being  done,  they  set  sail  homewards  on  the 
21st  of  August,  and  arrived  in  Hull  on  the  6th  of 
September,  from  whence  the  comjwny's  goods  were 
shipped  for  London*. 

This  was  the  first  instance  in  which  the  Russia 
Company  embarked  in  the  whale-fishery  at  Spitz- 
bergenf. 

Though  the  English  had  thus  by  rapid  steps  dis- 
covered  and  established  a  whale-fishery  on  the  coasts 
of  Spitzbergen,  of  vast  national  as  well  as  private 


« 


•  Edge's  "  English  and  Dutch  Discoveries/* — Purchas's 
Pilgrimes/'  voL  iii.  p.  467- 


t  Anderson^  in  his  History  of  Commerce,  under  the  yeax 
1597f  mentions,  that  the  Russia  Company  now  commenced 
the  fishing  for  whales  near  Spitzbergen.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  Spitzbergen  fishery  did  not  commence  so  early 
by  several  yean ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  voyage  of  Edge, 
in  l6ll,  was  the  first  of  the  fishery  on  this  coast. 
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value,  yet  they  had  an  opportunity  of  reaping  but 
httle  benefit  from  the  trade  before  other  nations 
presented  themselves  as  competitors. 

Such  a  novel  enterprise  as  the  capture  of  whales, 
which  was  ^  rendered  practical,  and  even  easy,  by 
the  number  in  which  they  were  found,  and  the  con- 
venience of  the  situations  in  which  they  occurred, — 
an  enterprise  at  the  same  time  calculated  to  enrich 
the  adventurers  far  beyond  any  other  branch  of 
trade  then  practised — created  a  great  agitation,  and 
drew  towards  it  the  attention  of  all  the  commercial 
people  of  Europe.  By  one  impulse,  their  mer- 
cantile spirit  was  directed  to  this  new  quarter,  and 
vessels  from  various  ports  were  engaged,  and  began 
to  be  fitted  for  the  fishery.  In  the  next  year,  how- 
ever, when  the  Russia  Company  sent  two  ships, 
the  Whale  of  160  tons,  and  the  Sea- Horse  of  180 
tons,  to  the  fishery,  three  foreign  ships  only  made 
their  appearance.  They  consisted  of  one  from  Am- 
sterdam,  commanded  by  William  Muydam,  and 
another  from  Sardam,  intended  only,  it  seems,  for 
'  the  taking  of  sea-horses ;  and  a  Spanish  ship  fi-om 
Biscay,  fitted  for  the  whale-fishery  *.  The  English, 
jealous  of  the  interference  of  the  Dutch  ships  which 
they  encountered  during  the  voyage,  (who  now,  as 
on  many  former  occasions,  followed  them  closely 
wherever  there  was  presented  a  prospect  of  emolu- 


*  De.  Bry's  Ind.  Orientalis^  torn*  ill.  p.  51. 
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ment  *,)  would  not  allow  them  to  fisht  but  obliged 
them  to  return  home,  threatening  to  make  prizes  of 
their  ships  and  cargoes  if  ever  they  had  the  pre- 
[  sumption  to  appear  again  on  the  fishery  f .  They 
conceived  themselves  to  be  justifiable  in  this  con- 
duct, from  the  supposition  that  the  discoverers  of 
Spitzbergen,  a)s  they  considered  themselves,  and  its 
whale-fisheries,  were  entitled  to  all  the  emoluments 
to  be  derived  from  them.  The  Dutch  vessels  :j; 
which,  on  this  occasion,  were  repulsed  from  the 
fishery,  were  piloted  by  a  man  who  had  been  twen- 
ty years  in  the  serAice  of  the  Russia  Company ; 
and  the  Spanish  vessel  which  the  same  year  at- 
tempted the  Spitzbergen  fishery,  was  piloted  by  an- 


ti 


In  most  of  the  new  branches  of  trade  discovered  by  the 
English^  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth^  and  the  former 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  may  observe,  that  the 
*'  Dutch  followed  close  at  their  heels.  This  has  been  seen  in 
"  the  Russia  Trade, — ^the  N.  E.  and  N.  W.  attempts  for  a  pas- 
sage to  China, — ^in  planting  America, — ^in  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  globe, — and  in  the  East  India  Commerce." — 
Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  ii.  p.  26  k 

t  Elking's  View  of  the  Greenland  Trade  and  Whale-fishery^ 
p.  41- 

X  Most  authorities  mention  only  one  Dutch  vessel  as  having 
sailed  to  Spitzbergen  tliis  year ;  but,  as  De  Bry,  who  mentions 
two  vessels,  wrote  his  account  in  the  following  year,  I  have 
|>referred  his  authority  to  any  other. 
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other  of  thie  company's  servants,  and  procured  a  full 
cargo  in  Green  .Harbour.  Woodcock,  the  pilot,  on 
his  returd  to  England,  was,  on  the  complaint  of  the 
company,  imprisoned  sixteen  months  in  the  Gate- 
house and  Tower,  for  conducting  the  Spanish  ship 
to  the  fishery  *.  On  this  voyage  the  Russia 
Company's  ships  made  no  discoveries,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  quarrelling  between  the  command- 
ers ;  they,  however,  succeeded  better  in  the  fishery, 
having  taken  seventeen  whales  ^and  some  sea-horses, 
^vhich  produced  them  180  tons  of  oil. 

In  the  following  year  (1613),  the  English  Russia 
Company  having  received  intimation  that  a  mnn- 
ber  of  foreign  ships  were  fitting  for  Spitzbergen, 
obtained  a  Royal  Charter,  excluding  all  others, 
both  natives  and  foreigners,  from  participating 
in  the  fishery ;  after  which  they  equipped  seven 
armed  vessels,  imder  the  direction  of  Captain  Ben- 
jamin Joseph,  in  the  Tigris  of  21  gims,  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  this  prerogative,  and  monopo- 
lizing the  trade. 

Though  the  foreign  adventurers  were  apprized  of 
the  resistance  intended  by  the  English,  yet  they 
all  persisted  in  their  object,  and  proceeded  openly 
on  the  voyage ;  excepting  some  vessels  from  Biscay, 
which  put  to  sea  under  pretence  of  being  bound  to 


•  Purchas's  *'  iSgrimes/'  &c.  voL  iii.  p.  46?. 
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the  West  Indies,  to  carry  out  men  to  Lam&,  by 
order  of  the  Song  of  Spain  ;  but  eventually  made 
their  way  to  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen.  Thus,  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  there  appeared  in  the  fishing 
country  two  Amsterdam    ships,    furnished    with 
twelve  Biscayans,  as  harpooners,  boat-steerers,  and  oil 
manufSEu^turers,  and  two  more  from  other  ports  of 
Holland ;  together  with  a  pinnace,  partly  manned 
with  English,    fitted  from    Amsterdam,    for  the 
walrus-fishery ;    one  ship  and  a  pinnace  ako   ar- 
rived from    Dunkirk,   one  from  Bourdeaux,  one 
from  Rochelle,  three  from  St  Jean  de  Luz,  and 
some   Spanish   ships  from  St   Sebastian.      These 
vessels  being  successively  discovered  by  the  Englisli 
in  their  various  retreats,  were  attacked  in  the  way 
they  had  reason  to  anticipate  ;  and  after  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  blubber  or  oil,  and  whale-fins, 
which  they  had  procured,  was  taken  from  tliem,  most 
of  them  were  driven  out  of  the  country.     Even 
four  English  ships,  fitted  out  by  private  indivi- 
duals, were  likewise  driven  away,    to    which,   in 
common  with  the  foreigners,  the  Russia  Company's 
people  attached  the  name  of  interhp€7's.     Some 
French  ships  only  were  permitted  to  fish,  in  consi- 
deration of  their  paying  to  the  English  a  tribute 
of  eight  whales ;  and  one  ship  belonging  to  the 
same  nation,  which  had  been  successfril  in  the  fish- 
cry,  was  allowed  to  retain  half  of  the  blubber  it 
had  taken,  on  condition  of  reducing  the  other  half 
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into  oil  for  the  English,  who  were  not  eo  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  process  of  manu&cturing  thiit 
article  as  the  French.  The  Dutch  vessel  which 
had  English  seamen  on  board,  was  captured  and  ta- 
ken to  London  *,  together  with  the  greater  part  of 
eighteen  and  a  half  whales,  which  their  other  ships 
had  procured,  occasioning  a  loss,  according  to  their 
estimation,  of  130,000  guilders  f.  The  English, 
however,  were  fer  from  being  gwners  by  these  trans- 
actions ;  for  whilst  engaged  in  maldug  reprisals  on 
their  competitors,  they  n^lected  tlieir  own  voyage, 
whereby  their  ships  returned  home  200  or  SOO  tons 
dead  freight,  and  occasioned  a  loss  to  the  company 


*  The  Diitch,  in  their'modem  publications  on  the  whale- 
fiaheiy,  are  silent  on  the  subject  of  this  capture  ;  as  also  is 
Coptaiii  Edge,  who  has  |^ven  us  an  account  of  the  early  fishery 
of  the  English,  in  Purchu's  Pilgrimes,  &c.  in  which  he  him- 
aelf  was  engaged.  I  therafwe  |»«sume,  that  the  prize^  on 
its  arrival  in  England,  was  restored  to  its  proper  owners. 

+  "  Beschiyving  der  Walvisvangrt,"  &c  Deel  i.  p.  25.,  and 
"  Ind.  Orientalis,"  by  John  Theodore  de  Bry,  a.  d.  I619, 
where  we  have  a  full  account  of  the  transactians  above  referred 
to,  in  •  chapter  entitled  "  Descriptio  regionii  Spitsbergen; 
"  «ddita  simul  relatione  injurianun,  quas.  An.  l6l3,  alJi  piaca- 
"  tores  ab  Anglis  perpessi  stint :  et  protestadone  contra  Anglos, 
"  qui  sibi  soils  mnne  jus  in  iatam  regionem  vcndicanint.'— 
ttm.  iii.  p.  47,  62. 
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of  diree  to  fimr  thoasand  pounds  *.  But  thougii 
tlie  Dutch  made  a  dreadful  outcry  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Kngiish,  we  find  the  latt^  afford- 
ing assistance  and  protection  to  some  of  the  crew 
<^  a  Dutch  vessel  who  had  been  separated  from 
their  ship  in  a  fog,  whilst  engaged,  in  opposition  to 
the  orders  of  the  English  Admiral,  in  conTe^-ing 
away  from  the  land  the  produce  of  a  whale  they  had 
taken  f :  and  we  also  find,  that  while  the  Dutch 
were  highly  indignant  at  the  opposition  received 
fivm  the  English,  yet  they  themselves  assumed  the 
tame  right  over  some  Spanish  vessels  which  enter- 
ed the  Sound  where  they  lay,  by  prohibiting  them 
from  fishing,  and  forcing  them  to  depart  J. 

The  Dutch,  wlio  constantlv  exhibited  an  uncom- 
mon  d^ee  of  perseverance  in  all  tlieir  commercial 
undertakings,  were  not  to  be  diverted  from  partici- 
pating in  so  lucrative  a  branch  of  commerce,  with- 
out a  struggle,  made  an  attempt,  in  1614,  to  con- 
tinue the  trade,  notwithstanding  their  discoiu-age- 
ment,  on  a  plan  so  extensive,  as  to  combine  the 
resources  of  the  principal  cities  and  sea-port  towns 
of  the  United  Provinces.     In  the  first  instance* 


•  Ptirchas's  *'  Pflgrimes,*  &c.  vol  iiL  p.  467. 
t  De  Btj,  torn.  iiL  p.  5^. 
t  Idem,  vol.  iii.  p.  58. 
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however,  the  plan  was  only  got  to  bear  in  Amster- 
clam,  where  a  company  was  established.  In  consi- 
deration of  repeated  petitions  to  the  States-G^ene- 
ral,  setting  forth  the  great  expences  incurred  by 
the  merchants  composing  this  company,  in  disco- 
vering the  countries  situated  in  the  polar  regions, 
and  in  commencing  a  whale-fishery  therein,  they 
obtained  a  charter  for  three  years,  granting  them 
the  right  of  all  the  fisheries,  and  other  emoluments, 
included  between  Nova  Zembla  and  Dans'  Straits, 
and  excluding  all  other  ships  of  the  realm  from  in- 
terference, under  the  penalty  of  confiscation  of  the 
ships  and  cargoes  '^. 

With  this  encouragement,  they  immediately  sent 
to  Biscay  for  additional  harpooners,  to  assist  and  in- 
struct them  in  thefishery  ;  erected  boiling-houses,ware- 
houses,  and  cooperages,  to  be  in  readiness  to  reduce 
the  fat  into  oil,  in  the  event  of  a  successful  fishery ; 
and,  for  the  security  of  their  ships,  they  sent  along 
with  them,  four  ships  of  war,  of  thirty  guns  each, 
which,  together,  amounted  to  a  fleet  of  eighteen 
sail.  This  fleet  was  so  formidable,  that  the  English, 
notwithstanding  their  pretensions  to  an  exclusive 
claim  to  the  fishery,  having  only  thirteen  large 
ships  present,  and  two  pinnaces,  though  fiimishcd 
with  artillery,  were  obliged  to  allow  the  Hollanders 
to  fish  without  interruption.     The  English  got  but 

•  Beschryving  der  WalviavangRt,  vol.  i.  p.  2,  S, 
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half  laden,  and  the  Dutch  made  but  a  poor  fiah- 
ing  ♦. 

King  James  seems  to  have  entertained  the  same 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  title  of  his  subjects,  to 
the  sole  occupation  of  the  Greenland  Whale-fishery ; 
or,  at  least,  he  wished  to  establish  such  a  title, 
since,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  he  sent  Sir 
Henry  Wootten,  his  ambassador  extraordinary,  to 
treat  with  the  Commissioners  of  their  High  Mighti- 
nesses the  States-General,  concerning  the  intrusion 
of  the  Hollanders  into  the  English  Greenland  fishe- 
ry, together  with  their  interruption  of  our  East  In- 
dia Commerce  f . 

In  1615,  the  Russia  Company  fitted  out  but  two 
ships  and  two  pinnaces  for  the  whale-fishery,  while 
the  Dutch  sent  out  eleven,  together  with  three  ships 
of  war.  Three  Danish  ships  of  war,  piloted  by  one 
James  Vaden,  an  Englishman,  likewise  appeared 
on  the  fishery,  with  the  object  of  exacting  tribute 
from  the  English  fishermen,  on  the  score  of  a  sup- 
posed title,  on  their  part,  to  the  right  of  the  fishery. 
This  absurd  claim  was  answered  by  the  English 
with  their  usual  argument  of  Sir  Hugh  Willough- 


^  Purchas's  Pilgrimes^  vol.  ill.  p.  467* ;  and  Churchill's  Col- 
lection of  Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  L  p.  565. 

t  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce^  a.  d.  1614;  and  Mac- 
pherson's  Annals^  voL  ii.  p.  275. 
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hfa  prior  discov^  of  Spitzbet^n.  An  uncom- 
mon quantity  of  ice,  with  foggy  weather,  so  pes- 
tered the  fishers  this  season,  that  the  English  got 
entangled,  and  lay  fourteen  days  beset  They  re- 
turned home,  as  before,  half  laden  ;  while  the 
Dutch  made  a  succcssfiil  fishery  *. 

Captain  Edge,  in  the  Russia  Company's  service 
had  eight  ships  and  two  pinnaces  under  his  com- 
mand, in  I6l6.  "  This  year,"  says  Edge,  in  his 
account  of  the  English  and  Dutch  Discoveries 
to  the  North  f ,  '*'  it  pleased  God  to  bless  their  la- 
"  hours,  and  they  filled  all  their  ships,  and  le/f  a 
"  surplus  behind,  rchich  they  could  not  take  in" 
They  had  ISOO  or  1300  tons  of  oil  by  the  14th  of 
August ;  and  all  the  ships  arrived  in  the  Thames 
in  September  in  safety.  The  Dutch  had  four  ships 
in  the  country,  which  kept  together  in  obscurt* 
places,  and  made  an  indifferent  fishing. 

Fourteen  sail  of  ships,  and  two  pinnaces,  were 
equipped  for  the  fishery,  by  the  Russia  Company, 
in  the  year  following.  They  killed  150  whales; 
from  whence  they  extracted  1800  or  1900  tons  of 
oil,  besides  some  blubber  left  behind,  for  want  of 
casks;  and  all  their  ships  returned  without  acci- 
dent t- 

•  Purdus,  vol.  iii.  p.  467- ;  nnd  Aiiderson's  Conunerce,  a.  u. 
1615. 
t  Idem. 
X  Idem. 
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The  superiority  of  the  Dutch,  in  point  of  num- 
bers, prexentcd  open  broik  in  Greenland,  durinjf 
two  or  three  years ;  but  the  spirit  of  jealousy  still 
existed,  and  again  burst  forth.  Captain  £dg^ 
who  had  under  his  direction  the  whole  of  the  Green- 
land fleet,  went  on  board  of  a  Dutch  ship,  which 
he  met  in  the  couutry,  and  showing  him  the  King's 
commission,  ordered  the  captain  to  depart,  telling 
him  to  inform  bis  comrades,  that  if  he  met  any  of 
them  on  the  coast,  he  should  take  &om  them  what- 
ever fishing  they  had  made.  Kdgc  treated  the 
captain  courteously  and  then  allowed  him  to  de- 
part, on  his  promising  to  seek  two  of  his  companions 
and  return  home ;  in  place  of  which,  however,  meet- 
ing with  a  Hull  fisher,  he  was  induced  to  return  back 
and  commence  the  fishing  in  Horn  Sound.  Kdge, 
on  hearing  this,  sent  his  Vke-Admiral  to  attack 
them,  and  take  the  produce  of  their  fishing  &ora 
them  ;  but  before  he  arrived,  the  Zealanders  being 
aware  of  Iiis  approach,  freighted  two  ships  and  sent 
them  off,  leaving  one  ship  with  some  casks  of  blub- 
ber, and  two  whales  and  a  half  unflcnched.  The 
blubber  was  seized,  together  with  the  cannon  and 
ammunition  in  the  ship,  to  prevent  reprisals  on  any 
of  the  Knglisli  fleet,  which  the  Zealander,  being  weD 
armed,  threatened.  This  blubber,  however,  proved 
a  prize  of  little  or  no  \alue  to  the  Knglisli,  as.  they 
had  already  procured  more  blubber  and  fins  than 
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than  their  ships  Gould  carry  *.  The  cannon  and 
some  other  articles  were  restored  to  the  owners  on 
the  arrival  of  the  ships  in  England. 

The  Dutch,  determined,  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion received  from  the  English,  to  pursue  a  com- 
merce which  promised  such  striking  personal,  as 
well  as  national,  advantage,  in  I6I79  procured  a 
renewal  of  their  charter  for  four  years,  wherehy 
were  incorporated  two  or  three  compunies,  formed 
in  different  States  of  the  United  Provinces.  This 
charter  interdicted  any  other  persons  in  the  country 
from  participation  in  the  trade,  under  the  penalty 
of  6000  guilders  for  each  ship,  together  \vith  the 
confiscation  of  the  vessel  and  cargo.  From  the 
suhstance  of  this  charter,  it  appears,  that  the  Dutch 
had,  prior  to  this  period,  resorted  to  Jan  Mayen 
Island,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  for  yvhales  f . 

With  a  view  to  make  the  whale-fishery  trade 
more  general.  King  James,  who  had  then  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  England,  in  1618,  granted  a  pa- 
tent, whereby  he  embodied  a  number  of  English, 
Scots  and  Zealand  adventurers.  This  charter,  how- 
ever, appearing  to  militate  against  the  privileges  of 
the  Russia  and  East  India  Companies,  who  had 
been  at  the  greatest  expence  in  the  discovery  and  esta^ 

VOL.  II.  c 


•  Purchas^  voL  iii.  p.  467,-8. 

t  Bescbryving  der  Walvisvangst,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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blishment  of  the  fishery,  was  annulled,  notwithstand- 
ing that  ships  had  been  purchased,  provisions  contract- 
ed for,  and  other  considerable  preparations  made  by 
the  different  parties,  for  commencing  the  fishery.  The 
Russia  and  East  India  Companies  being  therefore 
stiU  allowed  to  monopolize  the  trade,  with  their 
joint  stock,  equipped  thirteen  ships  and  two  pin- 
naces for  the  Greenland  fishery. 

But  on  this  occasion  the  event  proved  most  un- 
fortunate ;  for  the  Zealanders,  exasperated  by  the 
rescinding  of  the  Scottish  patent,  the  seizure  of 
their  oil,  and  other  insults,  appeared  in  the  country 
with  twenty-three  well  appointed  ships.  They  pla- 
ced themselves  in  the  most  frequented  bays  where  the 
English  fished,  and  setting  on  watch  a  great  number 
of  boats,  prevented  their  success.  Towards  the  end 
of  July,  ten  sail  being  collected  in  the  harbour  at  the 
Foreland,  where  lay  two  English  ships  and  a  pin- 
nace, a  division  of  five  in  number  attacked  them, 
killed  a  number  of  their  men,  shot  away  their 
sails,  and  overpowered  them.  They  then  plunder- 
ed them  of  their  cannon  and  ammunition,  burnt 
their  casks,  and  made  prize  of  one  of  their  ships  for 
their  indemnification.  The  rest  of  the  English  were 
dispersed,  and  nlost  of  them  returned  home  empty 
as  they  were  *. 


•  Piirchas,  vol.  iii.  p.  469' ;  Beschry  ving  der  Walvisvangst, 
vol.  i.  p.  26. 
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In  this  conflict,  it  appears  that  the  English  were 
either  overpowered  by  numbers,  or,  being  discoura- 
ged  by  the  unexpected  attack,  did  not  fight  with 
their  accustomed  coolness  and  valour.  They  fired 
short,  according  to  the  Dutch  account,  and  were 
defeated,  while  the  Dutch  had  the  opportimity 
of  satisfying  our  countrymen,  as  they  observed, 
that  they  were  as  little  deficient  in  personal  cou- 
rage as  in  diligence  and  zeal,  to  carry  on  their  trade. 
These  dissensions  were  viewed  by  the  Govern- 
ments  of  the  two  nations,  with  a  happy  degree  of 
moderation,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
took  any  measures  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
events.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  fleet  with 
their  prize  in  Holland,  the  States-General  present- 
ed the  English  captain  with  a  remuneration,  and 
judiciously  liberated  his  vessel  *. 

The  occurrence  of  these  mortifying  circumstances, 
together  vnth  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  of  other 
powers  on  the  fishing  stations,  which  tended  to  di- 
vide the  quarrel,  had  the  effect  of  producing  a  con- 
ference between  the  captains  of  the  rival  nations,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  best  method  of  adjusting 
their  differences,  and  preventing  the  liability  to  fu- 
ture disturbances.  The  English/  at  this  time, 
claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  the  fishery,  while 
the  Dutch  and  the  Danes  asserted  an  equal  title. 

c2 


•  Reschryviiig  cler  Walvisvangst,  vol.  i.  p.  26. 
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The  English  grounded  their  claim  on  tlie  supposed 
discovery  of  Spitzbergen  by  Sir  Hugh  WiUoughby, 
in  the  year  1553  *,  and  on  the  discovery  aod  esta- 
blishment of  the  fishery  about  which  they  contend' 
ed.  The  Dutch  denied,  and  with  juatice,  Sir  Hugh 
^'^illoughhy's  discovery,  and  rested  their  claim  on. 
the  discovery  of  these  islands  by  Heemskerke,  Ba- 
rentz  and  Rj'p,  in  the  year  1^96.  And  the  Danes, 
supposing  Spitzbergen  to  form  part  of  West  Green- 
land, which  was  at  an  early  period  possessed  by 
them,  asserted  this  as  a  sufficient  title. 

Finding  the  determination  of  this  point  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty,  while  it  now  appeared  of  less 
importance  than  they  had  at  first  conceived,  having 
found  that  the  whole  coast  abounded  with  fine  bays 
and  coiiiinodious  harbours,  each  of  which  were  e- 
qually  resorted  to  by  the  whales,  and  equally  well 
adapted  for  carrying  on  every  operation  relative  to 
the  fishery,  they  agreed  at  length  to  a  division  of 
these  bays  and  harbours,  which  were  to  be  consider- 
ed as  the  independent  possession  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  allotted. 

The  English  had  such  influence  as  to  obtain,  not 
only  the  first  choice,  but  the  privilege  of  occupying 

*  Tliis  claim  of  the  English  was  fully  answered  by  D.  Peter 
rianel,  "  a  veri/  learned  cosnu^dpher,"  who  proved  that  Sir 
Hugh  Willougliby  never  reached  so  far  north  as  Spitibergei). 
Hia  protest  against  the  claims  and  conduct  of  the  English,  is 
included  in  De  Dry's  "  Historica  Descriptio  regionis  Spitzber- 
"  go*/'  published  ill  liis  Ind.  Orient-  torn.  lii.  p.  CO— 63. 
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a  greater  number  of  bays  or  harbours  than  any  of 
the  rest.  After  the  English,  the  Dutch,  Danes, 
Hamburghers  and  Biscayans,  each  in  succession, 
made  a  selection,  in  the  order  of  their  artival  on,^or 
their  supposed  claim  to  the  fishery. 

The  English  chose  for  themselves  some  of  the 
principal  southern  bays,  most  free  from  ico,  consist* 
ing  of  Bell  Sound,  Preservation  or  Safe  Harbour 
in  Ice  Sound,  and  Horizon  Bay,  the  whole  situated 
on  the  south  of  the  Foreland ;  together  with  a  small 
bay  behind  the  northern  part  of  the  Foreland,  which 
they  called  English  Harbour,  and  another  more  re- 
mote which  still  bears  the  name  of  English  or  Mag- 
dalena  Bay  *. 

The  Hollanders,  obliged  to  take  up  their  quarters 
farther  to  the  northward,  chose  the  Island  of  Am- 
sterdam, with  two  bays  adjoining,  one  on  each  side; 
and  a  third,  which  they  called  Hollander's  Bay, 
formed  between  the  island  and  the  main. 

The  Danes,  who  followed  next  after  the  Holland- 
ers, contenting  themselves  with  more  circumscribed 
possessions,  established  themselves  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Dutch.  Their  principal  place  of  re- 
sort they  called  Danes  Island  and.  Danes  Bay. 

A^Tien  the  Hamburghers  resorted  to  the  fishery, 
they  discovered  a  small  bay  to  the  northward  of  the 
Foreland,  situated  near  the  Seven  Ice  Bergs,  which 


•  HLstoire  des  Pcchw,  torn.  i.  p.  15, 
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being  less  encumbered  with  ice  than  many  others,  they 
took  possession  of  for  their  iSshing  station,  and  nam- 
ed it  after  their  native  city. 

Lastly,  The  Spaniards  and  French,  though  among 
the  earliest  visitors  to  Spitzbergen,  found,  on  their 
arrival,  in  the  year  when  the  division  was  made,  all 
the  bays  on  the  coast  already  disposed  of  and  occu- 
pied ;  they  therefore  fixed  themselves  in  an  unclaim- 
ed situation,  on  the  northern  &ce  of  Spitzbergen. 

Thus  we  perceive  the  origin  of  the  names  of  the 
different  places  called  English  Bay  and  English 
Harbour,  Hollanders  Bay  and  Amsterdam  Island, 
Danes  Island  and  Danes  Bay,  Hamburghers  Bay, 
Biscayners  Point  *,  <|c. 

These  arrangements  having  been  adopted,  the 
fishery  was  subsequently  carried  on  with  greater 
harmony.  Each  nation  prosecuted  the  fishery  ex- 
clusively in  its  own  possession,  or  along  the  sea- 
coast,  which  was  free  for  all.  It  was  understood, 
however,  that  the  ships  of  any  nation  might  resort 
to  any  of  the  bays  or  harbours  whatever,  for  the 
convenience  of  awaiting  a  favourable  wind,  taking 
refuge  from  a  storm,  or  any  other  emergency ;  the 
prosecution  of  the  fishery  in  the  bays  belonging  to 
other  nations,  being  alone  prohibited.  The  better 
to  secure  the  fulfillment  of  this  part  of  the  ar- 


•  Anderson's  Commerce,  a,  d.  1618  ;  also  Beschryving  der 
Walvisvangst,  vol.  i.  p'.  5,  &  2(). 
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rangcment,  it  was  agreed,  that  whenever  a  boat  was 
lowered  in  a  strange  harbour,  or  happened  to  row 
into  the  same,  the  harpoon  was  always  to  be  remo- 
ved from  its  resU  so  as  not  to  be  in  readiness  for 
use*. 

AU  the  early  adventurers  on  the  whale-fishery, 
both  English  and  others,  were  obliged  to  be  in- 
debted to  the  Biscayans  for  their  superintend- 
ence and  help.  The  office  of  harpooner  f  requiring 
great  experience  as  well  as  personal  courage,  was 
only  suited  to  the  Biscayans,  who  had  long  been 
inured  to  the  dangers  and  difficulties  attendant  on 
the  fishery  of  the  fin-whale.  The  Biscayans  were 
likewise  looked  to  for  coopers,  "  skilful  in  setting 
*'  up  the  staved  cask."  At  this  period,  each  ship 
carried  two  principals ;  the  Commander,  who  was 
a  native,  was  properly  the  navigator,  as  his  chief 
charge  consisted  in  conducting  the  ship  to  and 
from  Greenland ;  the  other,  who  was  called  by  the 
Dutch  Specksynder^  or  cutter  of  the  fat,  as  his 
name  implies,  was  a  Biscayan,  and  had  the  unlimi- 
ted oontroul  of  the  people  in  the  fishery ;  and  in- 
deed every  operation  belonging  to  it  was  entire- 
ly confided  to  him.     When,  however,  the  fishery 


•  Beschryving  der  Walvisvangst,  vol.  i. 

t  The  harpooner  is  the  person  who  strikes  and  kills  the 
whale- 
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became  better  known,  the  commander"  likewise  as^ 
sumed  the  superintendence  of  the  fishery.  The 
oflSce  of  specksioneer^  as  it  is  called  by  the  Eng- 
lish, was  nevertheless  continued,  and  remains  to 
this  day,  though  wth  a  more  limited  preroga- 
tive. The  specksioneer  is  now  considered  the  |Ain- 
cipal  harpooner,  and  has  the  "  ordering  of  the  fat,*' 
and  extracting  or  boiling  of  the  oil  of  the  whale ; 
but  he  serA-es  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the 
commander  of  the  vessel. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  merchants  of  Hull 
were  among  the  most  enterprising  of  the  British 
subjects,  in  equipping  ships  for  the  whale  and  wal- 
rus fisheries  of  Spitzbergcn  and  the  adjacent  islands ; 
besides  which,  they  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
discovery,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  of  Jan  May- 
en  Island,  called  by  tliem  Trinity  Island,  and  by  es- 
tablishing a  whale-fishery  there  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod. The  Russia  Company  wishing  to  monopo* 
lize  the  whole  of  this  branch  of  commerce,  disputed 
the  right  of  the  Hull  merchants  to  participate 
in  it;  and  wished  to  debar  them  from  visiting 
even  this  secluded  island.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  a  proJ)er  representation  of  the  facts,  Kin^ 
James  at  this  time  (1618)  privileged  the  corpora- 
tion of  Hull  with  a  grant  of  the  Jan  Mayen  Island 
whale-fishery*. 


•  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  a.  d.  I6I8. ;  Macpher<< 
film's  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  292^ 
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Though  the  joint  speculation  of  the  Russia  and 
East  India  Companies,  in  the  Greenland  whale- 
fishery  in  1618,  proved  unsuccessful,  they,  neverthe- 
less, made  a  second  trial  the  following  season,  by 
equipping  nine  ships  and  two  pinnaces ;  but  a  boat 
with  ten  men,  belonging  to  one  of  the  ships,  being 
lost,  one  of  the  ships  cast  away,  and  five  fail- 
ing of  success,  so  discouraged  them,  that  they 
agreed  to  relinquish  the  trade. 

After  this  determination,  four  members  of  the 
Russia  Company  compromised  with  the  Society, 
and  fitted  out,  on  their  own  responsibility,  seven 
ships  in  the  year  1620 ;  but  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  Flemings  and  Danes  in  the  northeni  har- 
bours where  they  resorted  to,  they  were  induced  to 
remove  from  station  to  station,  and  were  disappoint- 
ed of  a  full  lading.  Their  united  cargoes  amounted 
to  700  tons  of  oil.  In  1621,  the  same  number  of 
vessels  being  sent  out,  succeeded  rather  better,  ha- 
ving prociu*ed  1100  tons  of  oil ;  the  next  season 
they  had  very  bad  success ;  and  in  the  year  1623, 
the  last  of  their  union,  they  procured  1300  tons  of 
oil.  One  of  their  largest  ships  was  unfortunately 
lost  this  season,  and  twenty  of  the  men  perished^. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Dutch  pursued  the 
whale-fishery  with  more  vigour  than  the  Eng- 
lish, and  with  still  better  effect.     It  was  no  un- 


*  Piircha0,  vol.  iii.  p.  4f70* 
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common  thing  for  them  to  procure  such  vast  quan- 
tities of  oil,  that  empty  ships  were  required  to  take 
home  the  superahundant  produce*.  Such  an  impor- 
tance,  indeed,  did  they  attach  to  this  speculation,  that 
the  Dutch  Companies  always  solicited,  by  petition^ 
a  renewal  of  their  charter  previous  to  its  expiration  ; 
and  of  such  value  was  it  deemed  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  that  for  a  number  of  years  they  were  encour- 
aged, by  the  fulfilment  of  their  wishes.  In  1682, 
in  consequence  of  a  petition  to  this  effect,  the  char- 
ter of  the  Amsterdam  Company  was  renewed  for 
twelve  years,  and  the  diarter  of  the  Zealand  Socie- 
ty was  extended  about  the  same  time,  whereby  the 
latter  were  allowed  to  establish  themselves  in  Jan 
Mayen  Island,  and  to  erect  boiling-houses  and  coop- 
erages in  common  with  their  associates  f . 

The  Dutch  having  now  incorporated  a  consider- 
able and  opulent  company,  and  possessing  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  commis- 
sion t,  they  were  enabled  to  protect  their  own  fish- 
ery, and  to  secure  themselves  against  interruption 
from  other  nations.     For  which  purpose,  as  appears 


•  Bescluyving  der  Walvisvangst,  voL  i.  p.  28. ;  and  Church- 
ill's Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  471. 

t  Besdiryving  der  Walvisvangst,  vol.  i.  p.  7>-10. 

X  Maurice  de  Nassau  was  Prince  of  Orange  at  this  time. 
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from  a  subsequent  charter*,  they  erected  forts  and 
dwelling-houses  in  different  parts  of  their  posses- 
sions. 

The  privileges  of  these  companies,  furnishing 
them  with  the  opportunity  of  aggrandizement,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  persons  belonging  to  the 
United  Provinces,  produced  a  considerable  degree 
of  discontent,  when  the  fishery,  towards  the  expira- 
tion of  these  last  charters,  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
state.  Hence,  it  became  the  general  wish  of  those 
excluded  from  participation,  that  the  trade  might 
be  entirely  laid  open.  To  effect  which,  therefore, 
towards  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  Amster- 
dam and  Zealand  charters,  the  merchants  of  some 
of  the  other  provinces  petitioned  the  government 
against  their  renewal.  These  petitions  having  fail- 
ed, the  Frieslanders,  who,  in  partiadar,  were  wish- 
ful to  embark  in  the  whale-fishery  trade,  made  a  re- 
presentation to  the  States-General  of  Friesland  to 
this  effect.  In  consequence  of  which,  inquiries, 
agreeable  to  their  su^estions,  began  to  be  made  re- 
specting the  legality  of  benefiting  any  part  of  the 
community  of  a  republican  country,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  rest.     The  result  placed  the  legality  of 


*  The  whole  of  these  charters  I  have  by  me^  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  French^  as  well  as  in  the  original  languages.  I 
find  them^  however^  like  most  law  documents,  so  redundant^ 
and,  on  the  whole,  so  uninteresting,  that  I  shall  not  enctun- 
ber  my  pages  with  the  translation. 
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the  proceeding  in  a  light  so  equivocal,  at  the  samt 
time  that  the  daim  of  the  memoriaUsts  relative  to 
their  right  to  participate  in  the  fishery,  was  so 
equitable,  and  their  arguments  of  the  uulwunded 
and  natural  freedom  of  the  seas,  so  appropriate* 
that  the  States-Gicneral  of  Friesland  were  induced 
to  giant  a  charter  to  a  company  formed  in  that 
province,  which  endowed  them  for  twenty  years  with 
similar  privities,  as  those  of  the  other  companies  of 
Holhind* 

When,  on  the  strength  of  tliis  charter,  the  Frics- 
landcrs,  in  the  year  1634,  liad  prepared  three  ships 
for  the  fishery,  to  prevent  disturbance,  and  to  secure 
themselves  against  ftiturc  litigation,  they  perceived 
a  necessity  for  procuring  the  sanction  of  the  Zealand 
and  Amsterdam  Companies,  to  their  right  to  parti- 
cipation. The  States-General  of  Holland  having,  at 
their  request,  given  a  verbal  acknowledgment  to  their 
charter,  the  two  ancient  companies  gave  instructions 
to  the  commanders  of  their  ships  to  respect  it  also* 
To  prevent  also,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  possibility 
of  unpleasant  consequences,  arising  from  the  inter- 


*  This  period  of  thne,  it  Menu,  was  reduced  to  eight  years,  on 
the  union  of  the  Frieslanders  with  the  other  fishini;  companies 
•f  Holland  ;  so  that  the  freedom  of  the  fishery,  for  every  one, 
was  declared  at  their  expinttion  iii  l€41,-2.  Beschryving 
der  Walvlsvangst,  vol.  i.  p.  10,-13. 
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ferenoe  of  the  Frieslanders'  ships  with  those  of  the 
other  companies,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  they  con- 
tracted together  and  formed  a  triple  union.     The 
principal  conditions  of  this  union  were,  that  the 
Company  of  Friesland,  for  the  use  of  their  vessels 
in  the  concern,  should  he  entitled  to  all  the  privile^ 
ges  of  the  ancient  companies,  with  the  use  of  all 
their  bays  and  harbours ;  and  that  they  should  re- 
ceive one-ninth  of  the  produce  of  all  the  ships  of 
the  united  companies  as  their  share,  out  of  which 
they  were  to  allow  the  Amsterdam  Company  10 
per  cent.,  probably  in  consequence  of  these  being 
the  ori^nal  adventurers  ;  that  the  injSuence  of  each 
company  in  matters  of  dispute,  should  be  in  the 
proportion  of  six  votes  to  Holland,  two  to  Zealand, 
and  one  to  Friesland  ;  and  that  in  case  of  any  new 
discovery  being  made,  the  discoverer  should  be  en- 
titled to  all  emoluments  to  be  derived  therefrom  for 
five  years,  and  then  it  should  revert  to  the  use  of 
the  general  concern '*^.     The  whole  of  the  articles  of 
union  amounted  to  twenty-four,  but  the  preceding 
are  the  most  important.     Though  it  appears,  that 
the  interests  of  the  tlircc  companies  were  united  in 
1634,  the  formal  contract  was  not  completed  and 
isigned  until  the  23d  of  Jimc  1636.    Tlie  Holland 


*  Beschry ving  der  Walvisvangst,  vol.  i.  p.  13,-15. 
Idem,  vol.  i.  p.  18.-20,  contains  the  charter  whereby  the 
Zealanders,  HoUanders,  and  Frieslandcrs  were  incoiporated. 
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and  Zealand  Companies  were  the  more  willing  to 
incorporate  the  Frieslanders  along  with  them,  from 
the  hope,  that  this  union  would  effectually  prevent 
any  other  towns  from  joining  in  the  trade.  In  this, 
however,  they  were  disappointed ;  for,  at  the  solici- 
tation of  different  persons,  it  was  found  neoessary  to 
allow  all  who  were  in  readiness  within  a  certain  li- 
mited time,  to  unite  themselves  with  the  concern. 
For  the  use  of  these  additional  adventurers,  the 
ancient  companies  appropriated  a  part  of  their  posses- 
sion, lying  in  the  South  Bay  on  the  Main,  where 
the  Haarlingers  erected  their  boiling-house* 

While  the  Dutch  followed  the  whale-fishery 
with  perseverance  and  profit,  they  were  successfrdly 
imitated  by  the  Hamburghers  and  other  fishermen 
of  the  Elbe,  but  the  English  made  only  occasional 
voyages.  Sometimes  the  Russia  Company  sent 
out  ships,  at  others,  private  individuals  belonging 
to  London,  but  more  frequently  the  merchants  of 
Hull  embarked  their  property  in  the  Spitzbergen 
trade. 

About  this  period,  when  the  fishery  was  chiefly 
pursued  in  the  very  bays  where  the  ships  lay  at  their 
moorings,  it  was  found  a  matter  of  convenience  and 
dispatch,  to  erect  various  buildings  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  coopers  employed  in  making  and  repair- 
ing casks,  and  for  the  seamen  who  were  engaged  in  re- 

•  Bcscliryviiig  der  Walvisvangst,  vol.  i.  p.  17. 
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dudng  the  blubber  into  oil,  together  with  suitable 
erections  for  performing  this  operation.  The  erec- 
tions of  the  Dutch  were  the  most  considerable ;  but 
even  the  English,  though  their  shipping  in  the 
trade  had  never  been  very  numerous,  had,  we  learn, 
several  substantial  buildings  on  the  margin  of  Ry- 
nier's  River  in  Bell  Sound ;  among  which,  were  a 
a  cooperage  firmly  built  of  timber,  and  roofed  with 
Flemish  tiles,  80  feet  in  length  and  about  50  in 
breadth ;  a  considerable  boilers'  lodging-house ;  and 
boiling  furnaces  with  chimneys  of  brick*. 

The  adventurers  in  the  whale-fishery,  conceiving 
that  considerable  advantages  might  be  derived, 
could  Spitzbergen  be  resorted  to  as  a  permanent  re- 
sidence, were  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  possibili- 
ty of  the  human  species  subsisting  throughout  the 
winter  in  this  inhospitable  climate.  The  English 
merchants,  it  appears,  offered  considerable  rewards, 
together  with  the  supply  of  every  requisite  for  such 
an  undertaking,  to  any  person  who  would  volunteer 
to  pass  the  winter  Dn  any  part  of  Spitzbergen ;  but 
not  one  was  found  sufficiently  hardy  to  undertake 
the  hazardous  experiment.     Such,  indeed,  was  the 


•  These  buildings  were  erected  originally  by  the  "  Fle- 
mings^ in  the  time  of  their  trading  hither/'  as  appears  from 
Pelham's  "  Miraculous  Preservation  and  Deliverance  of  Eight 
"  Englishmen,  left  by  mischance  in  Greenland  l6S0/'  publish- 
ed in  Churchill's  Collection,  vol.  iv.  p.  750. ;  and  a  verbatim 
copy  in  *'  Clarke's  Naufragia,"  vol.  ii.  p.  l63,-206. 
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terror  with  which  the  enterprise  was  viewed,  that 
certain  criminals  preferred  to  sacrifice  their  lives  to 
the  laws,  rather  than  pass  a  year  in  Spitzbergen. 
The  Russia  Company,  it  is  said,  procured  the  re« 
pricve  of  some  culprits  who  were  convicted  of  capital 
offences,  to  whom  they  not  only  promised  pardon, 
but  likewise  a  pecuniary  remuneration,  on  the  con-t 
dition  that  they  would  remain  during  a  single  year 
in  Spitzbergen.  The  fear  of  immediate  death  in- 
duced them  to  comply ;  but  when  they  were  carried 
out  and  shown  the  desolate,  frozen,  and  frightful 
coimtry  they  were  to  inhabit,  they  shrunk  back 
with  horror,  and  solicited  to  be  returned  home  to 
suffer  death,  in  preference  to  encountering  such  ap- 
palling dangers.  To  this  request,  the  captain  who 
had  them  in  charge  humanely  complied ;  and  on 
their  return  to  England,  the  company  interceded 
on  their  behalf  and  procxu'ed  their  pardon  *. 

Probably  it  was  about  the  same  time,  that  nine 
"  ten,  who  were  by  accident  separated  from  one  of 
the  London  fishing  ships,  were  left  behind  in  Spits- 
bergen :  all  of  them  perished  in  the  course  of  the 
wntcr,  and  their  bodies  were  found  on  the  ensu- 
ing summer,  shockingly  mangled  by  beasts  of  prey. 
The  same  master  who  abandoned  these  poor  wretches 
to  so  miserable  a  fate,  was  obliged,  by  the  drifting 


*  Pelliam'^  Narrative. 
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of  the  ice  towards  the  shore,  to  leave  eight  of  his  crew 
who  were  engaged  in  hunting  rein-deer  for  provision 
for  the  passage  home,  in  the  year  1630.  These  men, 
like  the  former,  were  abandoned  to  their  fate ;  for, 
on  their  proceeding  to  the  usual  places  of  resort  and 
rendezvous,  they  perceived  with  horror,  that  their 
own,  together  with  all  the  other  fishing  ships,  had 
departed.  By  means  of  the  provisions  procured  by 
hunting,  the  fritters  of  the  whale  left  in  boiling  the 
blubber,  and  the  acddental  supplies  of  bears,  foxes, 
seals  and  sea-horses,  together  with  a  judicious  ap- 
plication of  the  buildings  which  were  erected  in 
Bell  Sound,  where  they  took  up  their  abode,  they 
were  enabled  not  only  to  support  life,  but  even  to 
maintain  their  health  little  impaired,  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  fleet  the  following  year  ♦. 

The  preservation  of  these  men,  revived  in  the 
Dutch  the  desire  of  establishing  permanent  colo- 
nies, and  confirmed  them  in  the  idea  of  the  possi- 
bility of  effecting  this  desideratum.  It  was,  how- 
ever, necessary  that  other  trials  shoidd  be  made,  be- 
fore the  project  could  be  carried  into  execution. 

In  consequence,  therefore,  of  certain  encourage- 
ments proclaimed  in  general  throughout  the  fleet, 
seven  men  volimteered  their  services,  were  landed 

VOL.  II.  D 


*   Pelham's  Narrative  in  Churdiill'a  CollectioD,  r«l.  iv. 
and  Clarke's  Naufragia,  vol.  ii.  p.  179- 
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at  Amsterdam  Island  *,  fumished  widi  ihe  needibl 
articles  of  provisions,  clotUiig,  spirits,  fuel,  &c,,  and 
were  left  by  the  fleet  o&  the  30th  of  August  l638f « 
About  the  same  time,  another  party,  likewise  con- 
sisting of  seven  volunteers,  were  landed  in  Jaa 
Mayen  Island,  and  left  by  their  comrades,  to  endure 
the  like  painful  service  with  the  f<mner.  On  the 
return  of  the  fleet  in  the  succeeding  year,  this  last 
party  were  all  found  dead^:,  from  the  effects  of  the 
scurvy ;  but  the  other  which  was  left  in  S{Htzbeigeil^- 
nine  degrees  ftirther  towards  the  north,  though  they 
suffered  exceedingly  from  their  privations  and  un* 
usual  hardships,  all  survived^.  Encoiuraged  by  this 
partial  success,  for  it  appears  that  the  melancholy  re- 
sult of  the  experiment  at  Jan  Mayen  was  as  yet  un- 
known to  the  Spitzbergen  fishermen,  it  was  proposed 
that  another  party  should  repeat  the  experiment  in 
the  ensuing  winter.  Accordingly,  other  seven  vo- 
lunteers were  landed  as  before,  supplied  with  every 
supposed  necessary,  and  quitted  by  their  comrades, 
on  the  11th  of  September  1634.  Before  the  dose  of 
the  month  of  November,  the  scurvy  made  its  appear- 

^ - 

*  Amsterdam  Island  lies  on  the  N.  W.  of  Spitzbergen,  ni 
lat  77^  44'  N.  long.  9'  51'  E. 

t  Churchill's  Collection^  voL  ii.  p.  413, 
X  Idem^  vol.  ii.  415,-425. 
J  Beschryving  dcr  Walvisvangst,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^6,-^  I . 
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•nee  among  these  devoted  people,  and  by  the  be- 
gmnii^  of  March,  had,  by  its  dreadAU  ravages^ 
destroyed  the  whole  party  \  The  names  of  each 
of  the  fourteen  men  who  suffered  in  the  two 
triak,  are  perpetuated ;  but  of  the  names  of  those 
who  successfully  encountered  the  severities  of  the 
arctic  winter,  I  have  not  met  with  any  notice.  Nei- 
ther does  it  appear  what  were  the  encouragements 
which  stimulated  those  hardy  adventurers  to  un- 
dertake the  hazardous  enterprise,  though  it  is  very 
evident  the  inducements  must  have  been  consi* 
derable. 

In  the  year  1635,  the  Russia  Company  was  en- 
dowed by  Charles  the  First,  with  the  exclusive 
right  of  importing  the  oil  and  fins  of  whales. 
This  indulgence  was  merely  a  confirmation  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  17th  of  James  the  First,  with 
the  restriction,  that  the  fishery  should  be  prosecuted 
by  this  company  in  its  joint  stock  capacity  only  f . 

The  bold  and  unconscious  manner  in  which  the 
whales  resorted  to  the  bays  and  sea-coasts  at  this 
period,  their  easy  and  expeditious  destruction,  the 
consequent  regularly  productive  state  of  the  fish- 
ery, together  with  the  immense  herds  in  which 
the  whales  appeared,  in  comparison  of  the  number 

*  Churchill^  vol.  ii.  4fi7>-8. ;  and  Anderson's  Commerce 
A.  D.  l6S4 ;  alio,  Beschrjrving  der  Walvisvangst,  voL  IL  p.  $1, 

t  Anderson's  Commerce,  a.  d.  1635. 
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which  was  killed^— -encouraged  the  hope  that  the 
profitable  nature  of  the  fishery  would  continue  wi^ 
abated.  This  consideration  induced  the  enterpri« 
sing  Dutch  to  incur  very  great  expenoes  in  making 
secure,  ample  and  permanent  erections,  which  they 
gradually,  extended  in  such  a  degree,  that  at  length 
they  assumed  the  form  of  a  respectable  village,  to 
which,  in  reference  to  the  use  that  it  was  designed 
for,  they  gave  the  name  of  Smeerenberg  *. 

The  result  did  not,  however,  justify  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  Greenland  Companies ;  for  the 
fishery,  as  it  soon  appeared,  had  already  attained 
its  acme  f,  and  began  to  decline  so  rapidly  from  the 
year  l636-7>  to  the  termination  of  the  companiea 
charters,  that  their  losses  are  stated,  on  some  occa- 
sions, as  having  exceeded  their  former  profits ;{;.  To 
the  system  of  extravagance  which  they  had  adopted^ 
with  the  vast  expence  which  they  incurred  in  the 
the  construction  of  buildings,  in  a  region  where  most 
of  the  materials  had  to  be  imported,  is  attributed 
the  subsequent  &ilure  of  the  Dutch  chartered  com- 
panies. 

Towards  the  expiration  of  the  charters  of  the  uni- 
ted Dutch  Greenland  Companies  in  the  year  1642, 

*  Beschryving  der  Walvisvangst,  vol.  i.  p.  27,-28.  The 
word  Smeerenberg  is  probably  derived  from  the  Dutch  word^ 
smeer,  Bignifyingfat,  and  bergen,  to  put  up. 

f  Forster's  Discoveries  in  the  North,  p.  426. 

t  Beschryving  der  Walvisvangst,  voL  i.  p.  2<?. 
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tlidr  tvnewal  was  attempted  by  the  interested  par- 
ties ;  but  in  ctmsequence  of  the  people  of  Overyssel* 
Utrecht,  Guelderland  and  others,  having,  by  their 
vepresentatiTes,  most  strenuously  resisted  the  mea- 
sure, and  petitioned  for  liberty  to  embark  in  the 
wbale-fiahery  trade ;  their  High  Mightinesses  the 
Ststes-Genend  conceiTed  that  the  renewal  of  the 
charters  would  not  only  ^ve  general  dissatisfaction, 
but  would  liltewiee  be  inimical  to  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  United  Provinces,  and  therefore  caused 
the  trade  to  belaid  entirely  open  to  alt  adventurers*. 
This  detennination  produced  an  effect  so  happy,  that 
in  a  abort  time  the  trade  was  increased  almost  ten- 
fold. The  number  of  ships  annually  sent  out  by 
the  chartered  companies,  would  appear  to  have  only 
amounted  to  about  thirty,  while,  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  monopoly,  the  influx  of  shipping  into  the 
whale-fishery  commerce  wa^  so  great,  that  in  a  few 
years  they  accumulated  to  between  two  and  three 
hundred  siul  f . 


•  Beschiyving,  vol.  i.  p.  21. 

+  De  Witt,  in  his  "  Interest  of  HolUnd,"  mentioiu  that  th« 
Creenbod  Whale-fishing  trade  increaBcd  ten-fold,  on  the  dis- 
solution of  the  monopolizing  companies.  Now,  aa  the  FrieS- 
landera,  who  fitted  three  ships,  were  considered  as  forming 
tne-ninth  part  of  the  united  companies,  the  fleet  of  the  whole 
would  prob&bl;  amount  to  about  twenty-seven  sail,  to  which, 
addinj;  the  Haarlingers,  and  other  additional  adventurers,  w* 
Biay  consider  the  Dutch  Greenland  Fishery,  during  the  latto 
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Fricxr  to  the  time  when  the  trade  was  kid  open* 
the  Jan  Mayen  whale^ishery,  like  that  of  Spit^ 
bergen,  had  attained  its  maximum*.  The  iish- 
ennen,  by  much  experience,  having  become  very 
dexterous  in  their  profession,  while  the  whales,  yet 
unwary,  assembled  around  this  barren  island  in  vast 
profusion,  produced  sudi  a  prodigious  destruction 
among  them,  that  it  is  copfidently  affirmed,  that 
one  of  the  northern  company's  ships,  commanded 
by  a  William  Ys,  made  two  voyages,  and  took 
home  two  complete  cargoes,  of  1000  barrels  of  (h1 
each,  in  one  year  f .  After  this  time,  however,  the 
fishery  at  Jan  Mayen  began  to  Mi  into  decay. 
The  whales,  incessantly  annoyed,  withdrew  to  re-  * 


years  of  the  monopoly,  aa  employing  at  least  thirty  vessels. 
If  De  Witt  be  correct,  therefore,  a  ten-fold  increase  will  make 
the  fleet  in  subsequent  years  to  have  increased  to  three  hun- 
dred sail.  And,  as  these  ships  were  double  manned,  they  must 
have  carried  about  sixty  men  each,  which,  multiplied  by  300, 
the  number  of  vessels  employed,  gives  the  total  of  their  crews, 
1S,000  men !  Lieven  Van  Aitzina,  quoted  by  De  Witt,  indeed 
says.  That  the  Dutch  Whale-fishery  employed  upwards  of 
12,000  men,  at  the  same  time  that  the  English  did  not«end  a 
single  ship,  which  was  about  the  period  referred  to.  It  ia 
therefore  probable,  that  the  above  estimate  may  not  be  very 
wide  of  the  truth.  See  M^qpherson,  vol  ii.  p.  290.;  loid 
Beschryving  der  Walvisvangst,  vol,  i.  p.  38. 

•  Forster's  Northern  Discoveries,  p.  422. 

f  Besdiryving,  vol  i.  p.  26« 
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gions  fittUier  to  the  north,  and  even  took  shelter 
among  the  ice.  This  island,  in  consequence,  fell 
rapidly  into  disuse,  until  it  was  at  length,  for  the 
purpose  of  whale-fishing  at  least,  abandoned  alto- 
gether. 

The  Dutdi  being  at  war  with  England  in  1659, 
and  having  neither  men  nor  ships  of  war  to  spare  for 
the  protection  of  their  whale-fishery,  this  lucrative 
branch  of  commerce  was  obliged,  for  the  season,  to 
be  suspended.  In  the  war  of  16599  as  well  as  in  that 
of  1665  and  two  following  years,  the  fishery  was  also 
oonditionally  prohibited.  As  at  such  times  their 
unemployed  fishing  officers  might  be  induced  to  en- 
gage in  the  service  of  foreign  nations,  and  thus  carry 
the  trade  abroad  to  the  disparagement  of  their 
own  country,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  ptohibit^ 
ing,  under  severe  penalties,  all  commanders,  har- 
pooners,  boat-steerers,  &c.  fi*om  embarking  in  the 
whale-fishery  trade  in  the  ships  of  any  other  nation 
during  the  war ;  the  exportation  of  fishing  utensils 
was  also  prohibited  and ,  carefully  guarded  against ; 
and  such  ships  as  were  occasionally  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  fishery,  under  adequate  protection,  were 
prevented  from  landing  their  cargoes  in  any  foreign 
eoontry,  under  the  penalty  of  6000  guilders  for 
each  ship,  security  for  which  was  demanded  from 
the  owners,  before  they  were  allowed  to  put  to  sea. 


•  Beschiyvingj  vol.  i.  p.  31. 
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The  Datch  whale-fishery  continued  toflonrisii 
&r  many  years  after  the  trade  was  hud  open.  Be- 
tween the  years  1660  and  1670,  four  or  five  hund- 
red sail  of  Dutch  and  Hamburgh  ships  were  year- 
ly visitants  to  the  coast  of  Spitzhergen,  while  the 
"KngliA  sometimes  did  not  send  a  single  ship** 
The  trade,  after  this,  h^an  gradually  to  decline. 
The  whales,  which  were  so  constantly  and  Tigorous- 
ly  pursued,  in  a  great  measure  left  the  bays,  reced- 
ed to  the  sea,  and  eventually  to  the  ice.  The  fish- 
ery, in  consequence,  became  more  precarious.  Hi- 
therto it  had  been  so  regularly  sucpessful,  as  ta 
amount  almost  to  a  certainty,  but  now  it  proved  oc* 
casionally  unsuccessful.  Not  only  so,  but  the  danger 
resulting  from  the  ice,  which  the  fishers  were  now 
obliged  to  encoimter,  was  the  occasion  of  frequent 
losses  among  their  shipping.  Notwithstanding  this 
alteration  in  the  trade  for  the  worse,  it  only  declin- 
ed in  a  comparative  point  of  view ;  for  in  conse- 
quence of  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  frugality  and 
retrenchment,  they  were  yet  enabled,  on  the  whole; 
to  realize  very  handsome  profits. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Holland  and  Hamburgh 
fishing  concerns,  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention 
of  surrounding  nations.     The  British  Government 


*  Id  106^,  the  English  sent  but  one  ship  to  the  Greenland 
Whale-fishings  and  none  in  the  year  before.— -Maepherson's 
Aimalf  of  Commeroe,  vd.  iL  p.  544. 
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saw  with  regret,  such  a  profitable  and  valuable  spe- 
culation entirely  laid  aside.  They  saw  its  import- 
ance as  a  nursery  for  hardy  seamen,  as  oflFering  em- 
ployment for  a  great  nimiber  of  shij)s,  while  the 
requisite  equipments  woidd  require  the  co-operation 
of  a  niunber  of  artisans,  tradesmen  and  labourers ; ' 
and,  above  all,  they  saw  its  importance  in  a  nation- 
al point  of  view,  where  valuable  cargoes  might  be 
procured  without  j/?r^<  cost^  excepting  the  expenccs 
of  the  voyage,  while,  on  the  contrary,  great  sums 
of  money  were  annually  sent  out  of  the  country  and 
paid  to  foreign  nations,  for  the  purchase  of  those 
very  articles  which  might  be  had  out  of  the  sea. 
To  encourage,  therefore,  the  renewal  of  the  whale- 
fishery  trade,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in 
1672*,  whereby  the  rigours  of  the  navigation  act 
were  dispensed  with,  and  its  essential  properties  so 
modified  for  the  ten  following  years,  that  a  vessel 
for  the  whale-fishery,  being  British  built,  and  having 
a  master  and  one-half  of  the  crew  British  subjects, 
might  carry  natives  of  Holland  or  other  expert  fish- 
ers, to  the  amount  of  the  other  half.  As  a  further 
encouragement,  the  oil  and  whalebone  imported  were 
exempted  firom  all  duties,  though  the  colonies  were 
to  pay  68.  per  ton  for  oil,  and  50s.  per  ton  for  such 
whalebone  as  should  be  imported  in  their  own  ship- 
ping, and  half  that  duty,  if  taken  thither  by  Eng- 

•  25th  Char.  11.  c  7. 
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lish  shipping.  But  the  oil  imported  by  foreigtt 
ships,  was  to  be  chaiged  with  9L  Staling  jper  ton^ 
and  the  whalebcme  with  18/.  per  ton  of  duty.  In 
consequence  of  this  encouragement,  some  few  pri- 
vate attempts  were  made  to  revive  the  trade ;  but 
they,  it  seems,  were  attended  with  such  indifferent 
success,  that  in  seven  years  the  trade  was  again 
entirely  discontinued  *. 

From  1672  to  1674-,  as  likewise  in  the  year 
1691 9  the  Dutch  whale-fishery  was  suspended,  in 
consequence  of  warf . 

The  act  for  the  encouragement  of  the  English 
whale-fishery  at  Spitzbergen,  was  continued  in  1690 
for  four  years  longer:}^ ;  but  as  this  did  not  effect  the 
equipment  of  a  single  ship,  the  plan  of  a  joint-stock 
company  was  again  resorted  to,  as  promising  the 
most  probable  prospect  of  the  renewal  of  the  trade, 
and  its  prosecution  with  vigour  and  success.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  yeat  1693,  Sir  William  Scavcn, 
and  forty-one  persons  more,  having  subscribed  a 
joint  capital  of  40,000/.  were  incorporated  by 
act  of  Parliament  §  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years,  un- 


*  Anderscm's  Commerce^  a.  d.  1672« 
f  Beschryvingy  voL  i.  p.  21. 
%  2d  William  and  Mary^  c.  4. 
I  Idem,  act  4th  &  5th  c.  17' 
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der  the  name  of  *^  The  Ccmpany  of  Merchants  of 
**  London  Trading  to  Greenland."  The  privileges 
of  this  corporation  principaUy  consisted  in  an  ex- 
tension of  the  indulgences  granted  by  25th  Car.  II. 
c  7-9  among  which,  the  permission  to  engage  two- 
thirds  of  the  crew  of  each  fishing  ship  from  foreign 
countries,  in  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
English  harpooners  and  other  fishing  officers,  was  a 
prominent  article. 

The  shipping  interests  of  Holland  having  now 
become  most  extensively  engaged  in  the  whale-fish- 
ery, occasional  accidents  from  the  ice  and  other  ca- 
sualties among  such  a  number  of  vessels,  were  un- 
avoidable. It  became,  therefore,  an  object  of  im- 
portance to  those  concerned,  to  establish  some  laws 
fi}r  the  disposal  of  the  property  saved  fixmi  wrecks. 
Hence,  a  code  of  laws,  which  had  been  originally 
drawn  up  by  the  Greenland  adventurers  in  16779 
was,  in  the  year  1695,  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by 
the  States-General*. 

The  Lfondon  Greenland  Company  thinking 
their  original  capital  of  40,000/.  too  inconsider- 
able to  fiilfil  their  extensive  designs,  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  time  of  their  incorporation 
and  the  year  1708,  increased  their  subscriptions 


*  Beschiyving  der  Walvisvangst^  vol.  i.  p.  22^-24. 
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to  88,000/^  In  the  mean  time,  the  Parlkmait 
exempted  all  their  importaticms  firom  every  custom^ 
duty,  or  imposition  whatererf.  Notwithstanding, 
.  this  company,  firom  their  great  capital,  the  indul- 
gence of  engaging  so  many  finreign  seamen  skilled 
in  the  fishery,  and  other  privileges,  had  every  ap- 
parent chance  of  pursuing  the  trade  with  the  hest 
effect,  especially  when  it  is  known,  that  at  this  pe- 
riod the  whales  were  yet  occasionally  met  with  in 
great  plenty;  yet,  firom  various  losses,  combined  pro- 
bably with  unskilfiil  management,  they  were  so  un- 
fortunate, that  some  time  before  the  conclusion  of 
their  term,  their  whole  capital  of  82,000/.  was  ex- 
pended^. This  amazing  loss,  tc^ther  \iith  former 
failures,  so  intimidated  other  perscms  firom  embarking 
in  so  hazardous  a  speculation,  that  even  the  exten- 
sion of  aU  the  privil^es  of  the  chartered  company, 
together  with  a  firee  trade  to  all  adventurers  §,  were 
not  sufficient,  for  a  length  of  time,  to  encourage  the 


*  Anderson's  History  of  Cmnmerce^  a.  d/i696.  Elking^  in 
his  View  of  the  Greenland  Trade^  2d  edit.,  Inirodudum,  im- 
plies, that  45,000/.  of  this  subscription  only  was  paid 

t  7th  &  8th  GuL  III.  c  33. 

X  Anderson's  History  of  Cimunerce,  a.  n.  I696. 

}  Ist  Anne,  c.  16.  $  1. 
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sulgeets  of  Great  Britain  to  make  any  vigorous  at- 
tempt to  renew  the  fishery. 

The  fiulure  of  the  latter  Greenland  Company  ap- 
pears themore  surprising,  when  we  are  informed,  that 
in  the  early  part  of  their  term,  namely,  in  the  year 
16979  the  foreign  whale-fishery  was  universally  suc- 
cessful. The  superintendent  of  the  Dutch  fishery 
at  this  time  remarks,  that  when  lying  in  one  of  the 
bays  with  his  ship,  the  Four  Brothers,  having  a 
cargo  of  seven  fish  on  board,  a  richly  laden  fleet 
assembled  at  that  place,  comprising  121  Holland- 
ers, whose  cargoes  consisted  of  1252  whales;  54 
Hambnrghers  with  515  whales,  15  Bremeners  with 
119  whales,  and  2  Embdcners  with  2  whales:  in 
all  which  fleet,  there  was  not  one  clean*  ship.  The 
least  number  of  fish  taken  by  any  one  of  the  Dutch 
ships  was  three,  and  many  had  procured  full  cargoes. 
This  entire  squadron,  therefore,  comprising  a  fleet 
of  192  ships,  carried  home  the  produce  of  1888 
whales  f . 


*  The  term  clean  is  applied  to  those  ships  which  have  met 
frith  no  success  in  the  whale-fisher}'. 

t  Beschrjving  der  Walvisvangst^  vol.  i.  p.  5. — I  find  various 
accounts  of  the  success  of  the  fishery  of  this  year ;  the  differen- 
ces in  which^  are  probably  occasioned  by  including  the  ships  of 
certain  ports  and  states  among  those  of  other  nations,  or  exclud- 
ing some  of  those  which  properly  belonged  to  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  "  Histoire  des  Pikhes,*  the  number  of  ships 
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any  way  manufactured ;  nor  could  it  be  landed  be* 
fore  the  duty  chargeable  thereon  was  secured  or 
paid,  under  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods, 
and  double  their  value*.  And,  by  a  subsequent 
statute,  other  penalties  were  declared  against  per- 
sons having  foreign  cut-whalebone  in  their  posses- 
sion, or  masters  of  ships  importing  the  same  f . 

From  the  year  1715,  to  1721,  one  year  with  an- 
other, 150  tons  of  whalebone  were  imported  yearly 
into  London  only ;  even  when  the  price  was  400/. 
per  ton.  The  whalebone  which  was  at  the  same 
time  imported  into  other  ports  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  may,  at  a  moderate  estimation,  be 
supposed  to  be  100  tons  more ;  the  value  of  whjich, 
100,000/.,  was  annually  paid  to  foreigners  for 
whalebone,  at  this  period  f. 

It  was  not,  it  appears,  until  the  whale-fishery 
was  on  the  decline  at  Spitzbergen,  that  the  Davis' 
Straits  fishery  was  resorted  to.  The  Dutch  sent 
their  first  ships  thither  in  the  year  1719. 

The  shipping  employed  in  the  Greenland  and 
Davis'  Straits  whale-fisheries,  in  the  year  1721, 
from  a  list  published  in  London  at  the  time,  with 


*  9th  &  lOth  Will.  III.  c.  23.  §  12.  &  c  45. 
t  4tli  Anne,  c.  12.  §  6. 

X  Elking's  View,  &c.  page  65, 
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the  object  probably,  of  stimulating  the  British 
subjects  by  the  example  of  foreign  nations,  appears 
to  have  amounted  to  355  sail :  251  of  these  ships 
were  fitted  out  from  different  ports  in  Holland; 
55  from  Hamburgh;  24  from  Bremen;  20  from 
the  ports  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  and  5  from  Bre- 
men in  Norway  *. 

At  this  time,  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  com- 
pany of  merchants,  belonging  to  Bergen,  to  es- 
tablish a  trade  with  the  Esquimaux,  in  Davis' 
Straits,  when  they  likewise  made  a  feeble  effort  to 
carry  on  a  whale-fishery  in  that  quarter.  For  this 
latter  purpose,  one  ship  was  dispatched,  which, 
meeting  with  a  severe  storm  near  Statenhook, 
where  there  is  a  dangerous  current,  was  dismasted, 
and  .nearly  upset.  Notwithstanding  her  crippled 
state,  she  arrived  at  Bergen  in  safety.  Two  years 
afterwards  (1723),  the  same  company  sent  out  an- 
other ship  to  Davis'  Straits,  which,  after  wintering 
there,  returned  home  the  following  summer,  with 
120  barrels  of  blubber,  procured  from  one  whale, 
which,  vvith  the  whale-bone,  sold  for  about  540  /. 
On  another  occasion,  this  company's  fishing  ship 
returned  home  clean,  when,  at  the  same  time,  their 
trading  vessel  procuring  a  bad  freight,  they  relin-r 
quished  both  these  speculations  f . 

VOL.  II.  E 

*  Anderson's  Commerce,  a.  d.  1721. 
t  Cninta'  Greenland^  vol.  i.  p.  304. 
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When,  by  the  lapse  of  some  years,  the  unfa* 
vourable  impression  produced  on  the  minds  of  spe- 
culative persons,  by  the  immense  losses  suffered 
by  English  adventurers  in  the  whale-fishery,  had 
partly  worn  off,  the  propriety  of  attempting  this 
trade  became  a  subject  of  conversation  among  the 
Directors  of  the  well  known  South  Sea  Company. 

This  subject  was  introduced,  it  appears,  by  Hen- 
ry Elking,  a  person  who  had  had  long  experience 
in  the  trade  * ;  who  su^ested  it  as  a  most  desir- 
able speculation  to  the  then  sub-governor  of  the 
South  Sea  Company,  Sir  John  Eyles ;  and  so  im- 
pressed him  with  the  opinion  of  its  practicability^ 
that  he  proposed  it  to  the  company  in  January 
1721  f.  The  proposition  was  received  and  discus- 
sed with  considerable  wannth  ;  and  though  it  was  at 
length  carried,  some  members,  "  without  whose  con- 
"  currence  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  ]:,"  again  ex- 
pressed their  doubts,  and  withheld  their  complete 
sanction.  In  consequence  of  this,  Sir  John  Eyles  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Mr  Elking,  requesting  him  to  lay 
before  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  writing,  the  argu- 
ments  and  principles  upon  which  he  considered  that 
this  company  might  succeed  in  the  fishery,  when  so 
many  persons  before  them  had  totally  failed.  El- 
king, therefore,  drew  up  his  tract,  entitled,  "  A 
"  View  of  the  Greenland  Trade  and  AVhale-fishe- 

*  Elking,  p.  19.  t  Idem,  p.  12.  J  Idem,  p.  13. 
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"  ly,  with  the  National  and  Private  Advantages 
"  thereof* ;"  wherein  he  attempted  to  show  "  How 
"  the  Whale-fishery  is,  and  ought  to  be  perform- 
"  cd ;" — "  by  whom  it  is  chiefly  carried  on," 
"  and  how  much  to .  their  advantage  ;** — "  A  bri^ 
"  View  of  the  Early  Fishery ;  and  what  have  been 
"  the  Causes  that  all  the  attempts  of  the  English 
"  to  retrieve*  it,  were  unsucceasiiil ;" — "  and  a  full 
**  proof  that  England  may  retrieve  the  Trade,  and 
**  aie  able  to  cany  it  on  to  greater  advantage  than 
"  any  other  Nation  ;" — "  and  all  the  known  Objec- 
"  tions  to  the  contrary,  answered  and  removed  f ." 
His  reasoning  on  this  subject  proved  eventually  so 
satisfactory,  that,  after  various  re-considerations, 
and  the  loss  of  much  time,  their  debates  closed,  at 
one  of  the  general  courts  of  the  company,  held  in 
1724,  with  the  adoption  of  a  resolution,  that  tlic 
whale-fishery  should  be  attempted  |. 

The  British  Legislature  held  out  encourage- 
ments to  this  company,  similar  to  those  offered  to 
former  adventurers.  By  act  of  Parliament,  all  the 
produce  of  the  Greenland  Seas  was  exempted  irom 
the  existing  duties  diuing  seven  years,  from  Christ- 
mas 17iii,  on  the  condition  of  its  being  imported 
in  British  ships ;  the  commander,  and  at  least  oue- 


•  London,  1722,  lUmo,  2d  edit,  published  in  lyS-"^- 

t  Idem,  ]).  20. 

J  AnderHm*s  Comraflrce,  a.  n.  172*. 
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third  of  each  ship's  company,  being  British  suK- 
jects*.  Two  years  afterwards,  by  another  act  of 
Parliament,  the  same  pri\ileges  were  extended  to 
speculators  in  the  Davis'  Straits  Whale-fishery, 
which  fishery,  had,  since  the  year  17199  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  Dutch,  with  such  success  as  to  en- 
courage its  continuation,  and  induce  about  one-third 
part  of  their  shipping  employed  in  the  whale-fish- 
ery to  resort  thither  f .  This  act  expressly  includ- 
ed the  exemption,  not  only  of  the  produce  of  the 
wlialc  from  all  custom  whatever,  but  likewise  the 
fat,  skins,  and  tusks  of  the  seal,  bear,  walrus,  or 
any  other  fish  or  creature  caught  in  the  Seas  of 
Greenland  or  Davis'  Straits  1. 

The  South  Sea  Company  not  being  able  to  com- 
mence the  whale-fishery  the  same  year  in  which 
they  had  adopted  the  resolution  to  that  effect,  caused 
a  fleet  of  twelve  new  ships  of  about  306  tons  bur- 
den each,  to  be  built  in  the  River  Thames  for  the 
purpose,  equipped  each  vessel  with  the  necessary 
supplies  of  cordage,  casks,  and  fishing  instruments, 
and  engaged  for  their  use  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
wet-dock  at  Dcptford,  where  boiling  houses  and 
other  conveniences  were  constructed  §.     In  the  en- 

•  lOth  Geo.  I.  c.  6*2. 

t  Reste's  Histoire  des  Pcches,  torn.  iii.  p.  208.  &c. 

{  ll>th  Geo.  I.  c.  26. 

$  Anderson's  Commerce,  a.  d.  IT-l*. 
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suing  spring  (ITSIS),  the  fleet  being  all  in  readiness) 
put  to  sea,  and  returned  safe  with  25^  whales.  The 
proceeds  of  this  voyage,  though  so  moderate  as 
«carcely  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  expences  of 
wages,  provisions,  and  interest  of  the  capital  enga- 
ged, were  yet  superior  to  those  of  any  succeeding 
year,  during  the  period  in  which  the  company  pur- 
sued the  trade  *.  This  cargo  would  have  made  a 
saving  voyage,  and  even  have  afforded  a  tolerable 
profit,  if  procured  by  the  same  number  of  Dutch 
ships ;  but  owing  to  the  extraordinary  expences  to 
which  the  English  were  subjected,  they  carried  on 
the  trade  with  much  less  chance  of  success  than  any 
of  their  contemporaries.  One  additional  expence, 
and  that  a  very  prominent  one,  was  occasioned  by 
their  being  obliged  to  procure  their  fishing  officers 
firom  foreign  ports,  the  English  at  this  time  being 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  trade.  Excepting, 
therefore,  a  few  natives  of  Scotland,  who  were  indu- 
ced to  leave  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  South  Sea  Company's  fishery, 
and  engage  in  their  employ,  the  whole  of  their  har- 
pooners,  boat-steerers  and  line-managers,  were  pro- 
cured fix>m  Fohrde  in  Holstein.  These  men,  from 
their  superior  pay  as  officers,  and  the  expences  of 
their  passages,  which  the  company  were  obliged  to 
bear,  regularly  cost  them  .  about  20/.  each  man. 

•  Anderson's  Commerce,  a.  d.  1 72:"). 
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Thus,  152  foreigners  employed  in  the  first  voyage, 
cost  3056/.  18*.  3rf.,  while  alcove  twice  their  nnm- 
her  of  British  subjects  cost  only  3151/.  15s\  5d.  * 

In  the  year  1730,  the  company's  ships  were  in- 
creased to  twenty-two  sail.  The  combined  cargoes 
of  this  fleet  consisted  only  of  twelve  fish,  and  their 
year's  loss,  in  consequence,  besides  wear  and  tear, 
was  8921/.  5*.  9^.  t 

The  next  year  the  same  fleet  was  sent  out,  where- 
of one  of  the  ships  was  lost,  the  remaining  twenty- 
one  sail  captured  but  fourteen  whales ;  consequently 
this  voyage  was  little  better  than  the  one  prece- 
ding t. 

The  company's  ships  were  at  this  time  provided 
with  a  new  invented  gun  for  shooting  a  harpoon, 
which  enabled  the  possessor  to  strike  tlie  whale  at 
a  much  greater  distance  than  he  could  possibly  ef- 
fect by  hand.  This  instrument  was  productive  of 
little  advantage.  It  was  with  great  diflRculty  that 
the  Dutch  harpoon  ers  could  be  induced  to  make 
use  of  it ;  these  men,  like  the  older  fishers  of  the 
present  day,  having  a  particular  aversion  to  adopt 
any  new  plan,  however  excellent,  conceiving  the  me- 
thod which  experience  had  established,  to  be  the 
most  effectual  for  ensuring  success ;  so  that,  with 

*  Anderson's  Commerce,  a.  d.  1725. 

t  Idem,  A.  D.  1730.  t  Idem,  a.  d.  1731. 
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these  people,  the  introduction  of  any  new  system  was 
ever  deemed  an  innovation,  while  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  any  plan  or  eontrivance  being  out  of  the  an- 
cient practice  or  form,  was  generally  of  itself  su£S- 
cient  to  prevent  its  adoption.  In  a  ship,  however, 
fitted  out  by  Messrs  Elias  Bird  and  Company,  about 
the  year  1788,  the  prejudices  of  the  harpooners* 
were  so  far  over^me,  that  the  harpoon-gun  was  the 
means  of  taking  two  of  the  fish  out  of  three,  which 
constituted  the  vessel's  cargo  f . 

The  South  Sea  Company  having  persevered  in 
the  whale-fishery  with  indifferent  or  bad  success  for 
eight  successive  years,  whereby  they  sunk  a  vast 
sum  of  money,  being  hopeless  of  redeeming  their 
losses,  abandoned  the  whale-fishery  after  the  season 
of  1782.  A  short  time  before  this,  they  had  soli- 
cited Grovemment  for  a  bounty  to  assist  them  in 
the  speculation,  and  enable  them  to  continue  it. 
This  request  was  subsequently  complied  with,  but 


*  As  this  occurred  eight  or  nine  years  afler  the  revival 
of  the  whale-fishery  by  the  South  Sea  Company^  it  is  very 
possible,  that  Bird's  ship  was  furnished  with  some  English  har- 
pooners,  who  had  been  bred  in  the  service  of  the  company. 
These  men  were  not  likely  to  be  so  strongly  prejudiced 
against  new  inventions  as  the  Dutch  were ;  consequently,  the 
harpoon-gun  would,  in  their  hands,  meet  a  fair  trial,  and  its 
importance  be  duly  appreciated. 

t  Anderson,  a.  d.  17^1- 
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not  until  they  had  detennined  to  abandon  the  trade* 
The  bounty  first  offered  to  adventurers,  consisted  in 
an  annual  award  of  206.  per4xm  on  the  burden  or 
tonnage  of  all  British  whale-fishing  ships  of  20Q  tons 
and  upwards  *.  Two  ships  sent  out  by  private  in- 
dividuals, alone  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  this  bounty ; 
but  yet  it  appears  without  deriving  any  advantage 
from  the  voyage.    .  ,|. 

The  Bergen  Greenland  Company,  at  this  time 
again  resolved  to  renew  the  Davis'  Straits  trade  f ; 
but  whether  it  was  confined  to  the  traffic  with  the 
Esqiiimaux,  or  it  likewise  extended  to  the  whale- 
fishery,  does  not  appear ;  at  any  rate,  this  trial,  like 
their  former,  seems  to  have  been  so  imbecile,  as  to 
merit  but  little  of  our  curiosity  as  to  the  event 

In  1736,  a  London  ship,  which  visited  the  whale- 
fishery,  procured  a  cargo  of  seven  fish  X ;  a  degree  of 
success  which  was  fortunately  different  from  that 
of  most  of  the  antecedent  English  whalers.  At  the 
same  time,  191  Dutch  ships  captured  857g  whales. 
A  successftd  attempt  was  also  made  in  the  whale- 
fishery  the  following  year  from  Ireland,  a  number 
of  fish  having  been  killed  in  the  neighbouring  sea, 
sufficient  to  supply  several  counties  with  oil  and 
bone  f . 


*  6th  Geo.  II.  c.  SS.  t  Hist  des  Pcches,  torn.  iii. 

%  Anderson^  a.  d.  1736.  {  Gent  Mag.  vdL  vii.  p.  705« 
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Five  Englisb  Greenland  ships  in  1739»  fitted  out 
by  private  gentlemen,  obtained  11  i  whales  *. 

The  encouragement  t)f  duty-free  imports,  and  a 
bounty  of  20s.  per  ton  on  the  whole  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  employed  in  the  northern  whale-fisheries,  not 
being  found  sufficient  to  induce  any  extensive  em- 
barkation in  the  trade,  the  act  of  Parliament  en- 
tithng  adventurers  to  these  privileges  was  extended 
in  tl|p  year  1740  to  the  25th  of  December  1750, 
with  the  addition  of  10s.  more  per  ton  as  bounty,  and 
the  protection  of  fishing  oflScers  from  being  impres- 
sed  into  his  Majesty's  service.  These  additional  en- 
couragements were  stipulated  to  continue  only  du- 
ring the  war  with  Spain. 

A  heavy  storm  occurred  on  the  coast  of  Spitzber- 
gen,  in  the  month  of  May  1746,  in  which  thirty 
Dutch  vessels  and  three  English  were  wrecked,  and 
several  others  sustained  material  damage  f . 

The  importance  of  the  whale-fisheries  in  a  na- 
tional view,  became  more  and  more  evident  to  the 
British  Legislature,  who,  therefore,  to  encourage 
still  more  its  prosecution,  enacted,  in  1749,  that  the 
original  bounty  of  20s.  should  be  increased  to  40s. 
per  ton.  By  this  act,  ships  of  not  more  than  two 
years  old,  built  in  the  British  colonies  in  America, 


*  Gent  Mag.  vol.  ix.  p.  495. 
t  Idem,  voL  xvL  p.  32S. 
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were,  under  certain  stipulations,  entitled  to  tlie 
same  bounty  as  British  built  ships,  provided  they 
sailed  before  the  1st  of  May  from  America,  and 
continued  fishing  until  the  20th  of  August,  unless 
they  had  procured  a  certain  quantity  of  blubber, 
and  provided  also  they  returned  from  the  fishery  to 
some  port  in  Great  Britain.  Foreign  Protestants 
also,  who  had  served  three  years  on  board  of  any 
British  whale-fishermen,  and  had  frilfilled  the  Regu- 
lar forms  of  naturalization,  were,  during  their  re- 
sidence in  England,  by  this  act,  endowed  with  the 
same  privileges  in  the  whale-fisheries,  as  the  natives 
of  Britain  themselves  *. 

This  season  the  fishery  in  Davis'  Straits  was  im- 
commonly  prosperous.    Forty-one  Dutch  ships  took 
205  whales,  making  8704  casks  of  blubber ;  four . 
Hamburgh  vessels  took  25  i  whales,  and  some  others 
were  likewise  successful  f . 

About  this  period,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
were  in  the  habit  of  importing  into  England  a 
trifling  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  whale,  from 
their  establishment  in  Hudson's  Bay :}:. 


*  22d  Geo.  II.  c.  45. 

t  Gent  Mag.  vol.  xix.  p.  427. 

:j:  Robson^  in  his  "  Account  of  a  Six  Years  residence  in  Hud- 
''  son's  Bay/'  p.  65.,  mentions  these  imports,  and  i^tates^  that- 
the  price  of  whale  oil  in  the  year  1742,  was  18/.  13*.  per  ton  ; 
in  1743,  14^  8*. ;  and  in  1744,  10/.  U.  per  ton. 
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The  cflTect  of  the  bounty  of  4fOs.  per  ton,  toge- 
ther with  the  other  inducements  held  out  to  spe- 
culators in  the  whale-fishery,  was  such,  that  imme- 
diately after  the  passing  -of  this  last  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  British  whale-fishery  began  to  assume 
a  respectable  and  hopefiil  appearance.  The  mer- 
chants of  Scotland  began  to  participate  with  the 
English,  in  the  year  1750. 

The  combined  fleets  of  England  and  Scotland, 
in  the  year  1752,  amounted  to  forty  sail ;  in  1753 
they  were  increased  to  forty-nine  sail ;  in  1754  to 
sixty-seven  sail  * ;  in  1755  to  eighty-two  sail,  and 
the  year  following  to  eighty-three  sail,  which  was 
the  greatest  number  of  ships  employed  in  the  trade 
for  the  twenty  years  following,  while  the  least  num- 
ber  amounted  to  forty  sail  during  the  same  period. 

The  British  whale-fishery  being  now  pretty  firm- 
ly established,  the  Legislature  wisely  directed  its 
attention  to  the  method  of  effecting,  by  this  com- 
merce, the  most  important  national  advantages; 
hence,  at  the  same  time  that  it  encouraged  the  ad- 
ventiuers  in  the  trade  by  bounties,  it  took  the  op- 
portunity of  occasional  enactments  to  introduce  va- 
rious new  regulations,  as  well  as  limitations  to  the 


*  The  number  of  ships  on  the  fishery  this  year  (1754),  from 
diflTerent  nations,  was  227;  viz.  67  British;  132  Dutch;  17 
Hamburghers ;  6  Danes ;  2  Bremeners ;  2  French ;  and  1 
Embdener.-*Scots  Magazine,  1754. 
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original  acts,  in  which  the  perpetuity  of  the  tradc^ 
and  the  economical  application  of  the  bounties  Were 
generally  prominent  objects.  Thus,  in  the  year 
1755,  an  act  of  Parliament  for  continuing,  explain- 
ing, and  amending  the  several  previous  acts  for  the 
encoiu-agement  of  the  northern  whale-fisheries,  con- 
tained the  following  additions. 

"  That  every  ship  employed  in  that  fishery,  shall 
have  on  board  an  apprentice,  indentured  for  tkree 
years  at  least,  for  every  fifty  tons  burthen,  who 
shall  be  accounted  as  one  of  the  number  of  men 
who,  by  law,  ought  to  be  on  board  such  ship. 

"  That  no  ship  employed  in  the  fishery,  above  the 
burthen  of  400  tons,  after  the  25th  of  December 
1757,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  larger  bounty  than  a  ship 
of  400  tons  would  be  entitled  to.     And, 

"  That  ships  under  200  tons  burthen,  shall  here- 
after be  entitled  to  the  bounty  of  #40s.  per  ton,  the 
same  as  those  of  200  tons  and  upwards,  are  entitled 
to  it  by  former  statutes*." 

Parliament,  the  same  session,  empowered  the 
Treasury  to  pay  the  bounty  to  the  owners  of  three 
ships  fitted  out  from  London  to  the  whale-fishery, 
but  unavoidably  lost  in  the  ice ;  and  at  the  same 
time  declared  it  lawful  in  future,  for  owners  of  fish- 
ing ships  to  insiu-e  the  bountyf . 

The  British  whale-fishery  of  1758  was  very  im- 
successful,  the  weather  was  very  stormy,  and  seve- 


•  Anderson's  Commerce,  a.  d.  1755. 


t  28th  Geo.  II. 
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ral  ships  were  lost ;  in  1762,  it  was  also  indiflferent; 
and  in  1764  it  was  again  bad ;  many  of  the  British 
ships  returned  hoUne  clean,  and  few  of  them  made  a 
saving  voyage.  The  Dutch,  at  the  same  time,  fish- 
ed with  little  better  success. 

From  this  time  (1764),  the  advantages  and  regula- 
tions attached  to  the  northern  whale-fisheries  were 
continued,  by  act  of  Parliament,  to  the  25th  of  De- 
cember 1767,  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing  session  of  Parliament,  and  afterwards  to  the 
25th  December  1770*. 

The  King  of  Prussia  interesting  himself  in  the 
Greenland  whale-fishery,  caused  some  ships  to  be 
equipped  from  Embden  in  the  year  1768f. 

Some  new  regulations  were  introduced  in  Parlia- 
ment  in  1771>  for  the  whale-fishers;  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  which  consisted  in  the  extension  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  next  preceding  acts,  to  every  British  built 
substantial  vessel,  manned,  provided,  and  sent  out, 
agreeably  to  the  usual  requisitions,  for  a  term  of  five 
years  ;  after  which,  the  otber  privileges  being  the 
same,  the  bounty  was  to  be  reduced  to  SOs.  per  ton 
for  another  term  of  five  years ;  and  to  SOs.  per  ton 
for  a  third  term  of  the  same  duration.  The  whole 
awards  and  bounties  of  this  act  were  then,  that  is 
in  1786,  to  terminate.     It  was  also  involved,  that 

•  — ■ ' —       I  , 

•  4th  Geo.  IIL  c.  22. ;  and  8th  Geo.  III.  c.  27. 
t  Ency.  Brit.  Art  Celdagy. 
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erery  reseel  of  200  tons  rlaiining  the  abore  boun- 
ties, should  be  provided  with  foiir  boats  and  thirty 
men,  including  the  master,  surgeon,  and  four  ap- 
prentices ;  and  that  every  ship  of  SOO  to  400  tons 
burthen,  sliould  cany  an  additional  boat  and  six 
men,  for  every  50  tons  above  200. 

Similar  advantages,  under  certain  restricticHis, 
were  extended,  as  on  former  occasions,  to  British 
Americans  adventuring  on  the  same  fisheries  ^. 

The  liberal  extension  of  the  encouragements 
thus  offered  to  adventurers  in  the  whale-fisheries, 
was  not  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  without 
considerable  debate.  A  retrospect  of  the  state, 
progress,  and  success  of  the  British  fisheries  was 
produced,  from  whence  it  was  apparent,  that  with- 
out Parliamentary  encouragement,  the  trade  could 
not  be  piu-sued  but  with  great  loss  to  the  merchants; 
and  that  a  more  extended  act  than  had  usually  been 
passed,  would  be  productive  of  advantage,  by  secur- 
ing to  the  adventurer  such  a  continuation  of  the 
bounties,  as  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  in- 

• 

cur  the  extraordinary  expence  attending  the  equip- 
ment of  ships  adapted  for  this  trade  f.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  she^vn,  that  during  the  twenty  years, 
ending  in  1769,  since  the  bounty  of  iOs.  per  ton 
took  place,  tliere  had  been  paid  to  the  owners  of 

•   nth  Geo.  III.  c.  38. 

'^  Maq)her»on'8  Aiinals  of  Commerce,  vol.  iii.  p.  511. 
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the  British  whale-fishermen  in  England,4rhc  sum  of 
47d,031/.  4s.  Id.,  and  in  Scotland,  138,230/.  5s.  lOd. 
During  this  period,  the  number  of  English  ships 
(including  repeated  voyages,)  engaged  in  the  trade, 
amounted  to  786  sail,  and  their  burthen  to  247,218 
tons,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of  Scotch 
ships  was  229,  and  their  tonnage  70,523. 

This  season  (1771)  121  Dutch  ships  procured 
14,320  barrels  of  oil,  the  produce  of  500  whales. 
Three  of  these  ships  were  lost  after  having  captured 
fifteen  whales. 

The  consumption  of  whalebone  in  the  stiff  stays 
used  by  the  ladies,  was  at  this  period  very  great ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  increas- 
ed importation  from  Greenland,  Davis'  Straits  and 
the  St  Lawrence,  this  article  still  maintained  a 
high  price. 

The  method  of  shooting  harpoons  at  the  whale, 
firom  a  sort  of  swivel-gun,  was,  in  the  year  1772, 
reintroduced.  Indeed  this  instmment  had  been  so 
long  laid  aside,  that  the  present  was  considered  as 
a  new  discovery,  and  probably  was  the  sole  invention 
of  the  manufacturer.  The  Society  of  Arts,  af- 
Ux.  having  witnessed  two  experiments  with  the 
harpoon-gun,  which  hdly  satisfied  them  of  its  ef- 
ficacy ;  with  a  view  to  testify  their  approbation 
of  the  instrument,  and  to  encourage  the  use  of  it, 
presented  the  inventor  with  a  premium  of  twenty 
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guineas  ^.  Still  £uther  to  prove  its  utility,  the  no- 
ddy ordered  six  of  the  guns,  and  twenty-four 
harpoons,  to  be  put  on  board  of  the  Leviathan, 
one  of  the  London  whalers,  and  the  same  on  board 
of  the  Rising  Sun ;  and  to  encourage  the  use  of  the 
instrument,  the  same  society  offered  a  premium  of 
SO/,  for  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  taking 
whales  by  the  gim-harpoon ;  and,  since  this  period, 
it  has  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  offering  rewards 
to  harpooncrs  for  taking  whales  by  the  same  means. 

In  the  year  1774,  a  company  of  merchants  being 
associated  in  Stockholm,  for  the  purpose  of  attempt- 
ing tlie  whale-fishery,  were  not  only  encouraged  by 
the  Swedish  Government  with  the  exclusive  right 
to  the  fisheries  of  Greenland  and  Davis'  Straits,  for 
twenty  years,  but  were  like^\isc  assisted  with  the 
loan  of  500,000  dollars,  at  an  interest  of  3  per 
cent.-f  ;  thus  evincing  the  powerful  impression  which 
the  King  of  Sweden  had  in  common  with  others^  of 
th(»  high  national  importance  of  this  branch  of  com- 
merce. 

In  an  act  passed  for  tlie  encouragement  of  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries  in  1775,  the  bounties  and 
other  privileges  awarded  to  the  British  whale-fish- 
cnnen,  were  extended  to  the  Irisli  J. 

•  Transactions  of  the  Soc.  of  Arts,  vol.  ii. ;  and  Scots  Maga- 
zine, vol.  xxxvi.  p.  392. 

+  Macplierson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  iii.  p.  557. 
J  }M\  Geo.  III.  c.  31. 
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The  Danes  resumed  the  Greenland  whale-fishery 
in  the  year  1775  *. 

Whales  having  heen  discovered  in  various  regions 
of  the  globe,  and  other  establishments  having  been 
made  besides  the  northern  fisheries,  all  of  which,  in 
some  degree,  received  the  encouragement  of  the 
British  Legislature,  though  not  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ;  and  the  different  fisheries  being  subject 
to  different  regulations,  under  different  acts  of 
Parliament,  it  was  found  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  them,  and  draw  a  line  of  separation.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  latitude  of  59**  30'  north  was  fixed 
as  the  southern  limit  of  the  Greenland  seas ;  which 
seas,  therefore,  include  the  whole  of  the  navigation 
north  of  this  parallel,  contained  between  the  Ame- 
rican coast  on  the  west,  and  the  European  and  Asi- 
atic coasts  on  the  east  and  north  f . 

The  reduction  of  the  boimty  to  30s.  per  ton  from 
the  year  1777  to  1781  inclusive,  was  found  to  pro- 
duce such  a  remarkable  diminution  in  the  nimiber  of 
ships  employed  in  the  northern  whale-fisheries,  that 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  increase  it  again  to  40s., 
instead  of  reducing  it  still  further  to  20s.  per  ton, 
as  was  specified  in  a  former  act  of  Parliament. 
Thus  the  number  of  ships  fitted  out  of  Britain  in 
the  year  1775,  was  105  sail,  and  the  following  year, 

vol..  II.  F 


•     *  Ency.  Brit  Art  Celology.  t  20th  Geo,  III.  c.  60, 
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wlien  the  bounty  was  still  at  40&,  98 ;  but  in  1781, 
after  the  bounty  had  been  reduced  during  five  years 
to  SOs.  the  number  of  ships  decreased  to  39.  In 
the  same  way,  but  in  a  greater  proportion,  the  ship- 
ping increased,  on  the  advance  of  the  bounty  again 
to  40s.  per  ton,  which  took  place  in  1782,  so  that, 
in  1786,  they  amounted  to  185  sail. 

As  it  was  occasionally  found  to  be  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  to  procure  the  number  of  men  re- 
quired by  law  for  the  whale-fishing  ships,  at  the 
ports  where  they  were  fitted,  the  above  act  of  Par- 
liament, besides  renewing  the  highest  boimty,  per- 
mitted the  sliips  to  procure  in  Shetland  or  Orkney 
a  part  of  their  crew,  not,  howe\  er,  exceeding  two 
men  for  cvcrj'  50  tons  burden,  and  to  land  them  at 
the  same  place  on  tlicir  return  from  tlie  fishery  *. 

The  revival  of  the  whale-fishery  was  attempted 
by  the  late  King  of  France,  in  his  dominions,  by 
equipping,  at  his  o^vn  expcnce,  six  ships  from  the 
port  of  Dunkirk  in  1784.  This  adventure  was  at- 
tended with  tolerable  success.  By  the  way  of  en- 
larging tlie  trade,  and  enhancing  the  probability  of 
success,  assistance  was  procured  in  1786  from  Nan- 
tucket, near  Halifax  in  North  jVmerica,  several  fa- 
milies belonging  to  wliicli  island,  in  consequOT,ce  of 
the  offer  of  peculiar  immunities,  were  induced  to 
settle  at  Dunkirk  f . 


*  22(1  Geo.  III.  c.  19.  +  F.iuy.  Brit.  Art.  Cdologij. 
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"  In  the  year  1785,  the  King  of  Denmark  grant- 
ed a  bounty  of  about  308.  Sterling  per  ton  to  all 
vessels  in  the  Greenland  and  Icelandic  fisheries, 
on  the  condition  of  the  ships  being  fitted  out  and 
their  cai^poes  sold  in  a  Danish  port.  Foreign  built 
ships  were  employed,  foreigners  were  encouraged 
to  promote  the  view,  and  even  foreign  manufac- 
tures necessary  for  the  Greenland  fishery,  were 
allowed  duty  free  *." 

With  an  set  of  the  British  Parliament  of  1786, 
were  connected  several  additional  regulations,  re- 
lative to  the  bounties  offered  to  the  Greenland  and 
Davis'  Straits  whalc-fishers ;  in  which,  the  former 
acta  being  embodied  and  improved,  it  was  rendered 
altogether  so  full,  that  it  has  ever  since  been  con- 
ddered  as  the  fundamental  act  By  this  statute, 
the  bounty  was  again  reduced  to  30s.  ^Jf  r  ton  for 
the  five  ensuing  years, — ships  of  150  tons  burden, 
if  manned  and  equipped  in  proportion,  were  en- 
titled to  receive  it, — no  ship,  after  the  year  1791, 
however  large,  was  to  receive  a  bounty  for  more 
than  800  tons,  unless  cmploy:>d  in  the  fishery 
prior  to  the  passing  of  this  act.  The  act  iiko- 
viite  j^ared  and  described  how  the  vessels,  to 
be  properly  qiialified,  were  to  be  owned,  built  and 
navigated,  and  from  what  ports  they  might  pro- 
t'cod, — it  required,  that  each  ship  be  visited  by 
the  proper  officers  of  tlie  customs,  and  surveyed,  to 
y  2 

*  Oddv'a  Europenn  C 
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ascertain  her  suitableness  and  proper  equipment,  and 
certificate  thereof  to  be  given  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Customs, — ^the  owner  and  master  then  ma- 
king oath  of  the  nature  and  object  of  the  voyage, 
and  that  it  is*'  onno  other  design  or  view  of  pro- 
"  fi^  V  than  the  capture  of  whales  and  other  crea- 
tures inhabiting  the  Greenland  seas,  and  the  master 
having  given  bond  for  his  &ithful  dealings, — ^the 
Commissioners  are  required  to  grant  licence  for  the 
ship  to  proceed.  Each  ship  to  be  properly  equip- 
ped, must  be  fiimished  with  a  certain  nimaber  of 
officers,  seamen,  greenmen  f  and  apprentices,  boats, 
harpoons,  lines,  and  other  fishing  stores,  in  propor- 

*  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  clause  should  have  existed ;  and 
much  more  so,  that  it  should  have  been  inserted  after  the  pass- 
ing of  acts  for  the  encouragement  of  discoveries  of  a  northem 
passage  into  the  Pacific,  and  a  near  approach  to  the  Pole,— 
when  it  is  considered,  that  by  tliis  clause,  the  whale-fishers, 
who,  it  WAS  believed,  could  the  most  conveniently  attempt 
such  an  enterprise,  were  the  only  persons  prevented  from  pur- 
suing such  a  '^  design  or  view  of  profit"  The  insertion  of  this 
sentence  has  evidently  been  intended,  to  prevent  ships  sent 
on  other  trading  voy^iges  from  being  benefited  by  the  bounty 
act ;  and  not  to  prevent  attempts  to  make  such  discoveries  as 
the  Legislature  offered  premiums  for  accomplishing.  In  fact, 
the  two  acts,  as  they  thus  stand,  if  not  incompatible,  are  at  least 
inconsistent.  Lately,  however,  this  inconsistency  has  been 
pointed  out  to  Government,  and  an  exception  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  miLstcr's  and  owner's  oath,  as  to  any  rewards 
offered  by  Government  for  the  making  of  discoveries.  (58th 
Geo.  III.  c.  15.) 

t  Grccnmcn  are  such  seamen  or  landsmen  as  have  not  be- 
fore been  to  tlie  fishcrv. 
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tion  to  its  tonnage,  and  a  suiBcient  quantity  of 
provisions  for  the  voyage, — ^must  sail,  unless  in  cases 
of  unavoidable  necessity,  by  the  10th  of  April ; 
and  unless  a  certain  specified  success  has  been  obtain- 
ed, must  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  Green- 
land seas  until  the  10th  of  August ; — survey  again 
to  be  made  on  the  ship's  return, — master  and  mate  to 
make  oath  of  their  faithfiil  attention  to  theprovisibns 
of  the  law ;  and  must  produce  a  log-book  kept  during 
the  voyage,  and  make  affidavit  of  the  truth  of  its 
contents : — the  ship  then  becomes  entitled  to  the 
bounty,  and  the  cargo  is  permitted  to  be  imported 
free  of  duty.  The  act  fiulher  states,  that  ships  fitted 
out  from  Ireland  may  have  bounty, — 'the  bounty  may 
be  insured, — the  ship's  crew  are  protected  during  the 
voyage,  and  the  officers  in  the  coasting  trade  in 
winter, — the  extent  of  the  Greenland  seas  specified, 
— the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  to  lay  before 
Parliament,  annually,  an  account  of  the  ships  em- 
ployed in  the  fishery,  with  a  statement  of  their  suc- 
cess, &c. :  And  the  act  concludes  with  the  appro- 
priation of  penalties, — defence  to  actions, — and  the 
award  of  treble  costs  to  defendants,  where  the  plain- 
tiff ie  non-suited*. 

By  accounts  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  this  session,  (1786),  it  appeared,  that  the 

■  2Gth  Geo.  in.  c.  41.  $  1.  to21. — This  important  act,  as  fivr 
as  it  13  yet  in  force,  ia  given,  in  a  condensed  state,  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  Volame,  N".  I. 
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bounties  granted  for  the  enoouragement  of  the  Bri- 
tish whale-fisheries  carried  on  in  the  Greenland  seas 
and  Davis*  Straits,  from  the  year  1733,  when  boun- 
ties were  first  given,  to  the  end  of  1785,  had 
amounted  to  1,064,272/.  18^.  2d.  for  England,  and 
202,158/.  16^.  lid.  for  Scotland. 

Tfie  limitation  of  the  bounty  to  300  tons,  was 
found  to  be  a  necessary  measure,  in  consequence  of 
some  very  large  vessels  being  sent  out,  with  a  de- 
sign to  enhance  the  benefit  derived  from  the  na- 
tional bonu^^  without  possessing  the  smallest  ad- 
vantage over  vessels  of  more  moderate  dimensions, 
in  their  suitableness  for  the  fishery.  From  a  list 
published  about  this  time,  it  appears,  that  in  1788, 
255  British  ships  sailed  for  the  whale-fishery,  of 
which  1 29  were  of  a  burden  under  300  tons,  97  of  300 
to  350  tons,  16  of  350  to  400  tons,  11  of  400  to 
500  tons,  1  of  565  tons,  and  1  of  987  tons  * 

I'his  season  the  French  fitted  out  two  ships  for 
the  (Ireenland  fishery  f . 


•  These  ships  were  fitted  out  of  the  following  poris^  via. 
From  London,  91  From  Exeter,         S  From  Bo'nen, 


Hull,  36 

Liverpool,  21 
Whitby,  «0 
Newcastle,  20 
Yarmouth,  S 
Sunderland,  S 


Whitehaven,  2 

Stockton,  2 

Scarbro,  1 

Leith,  6 

Ipswich,  5 

Dunbar,  5 

Aberdeen,  4 


Lynn,  6 

t  Oddy'i  European  Commerce,  p.  525. 


Glasgow, 

Montrose, 

Dundee, 

Greenock, 

Gran^mouth, 

Queensftnrj, 


4 

3 
3 

2 
1 
1 
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In  1789  an  alteration  took  place  in  the  regula- 
tion of  the  British  fishery,  relative  to  the  time 
which  the  fishermen  were  obliged  to  stay  in  the 
Greenland  seas,  unless  they  procured  a  certain  spe- 
dficd  portion  of  success,  by  an  enactment,  tliat 
after  the  vessel  had  remained  sixteen  weeks  in  the 
Greenland  seas,  {reckoned  from  the  time  of  sailing) 
she  was  at  liberty  to  return  home,  and  became  en- 
titled to  the  bounty,  notwithstanding  her  success 
might  be  less  thui  the  limited  quantity  *.  By  the 
same  act,  masters  of  fishing  ships  were  prohibited 
from  permitting  any  indentured  apprentice  to  quit 
his  service  before  the  expiration  of  hisapprenticeship, 
under  the  penalty  of  50L  for  each  offence,  imless 
legally  discharged  or  turned  over ;  and  no  ship  was 
to  be  entitled  to  bounty,  unless  the  name  of  the  ship 
were  inserted  in  each  apprentice's  indenture  f . 

The  acts  for  encouraging  and  regulating  the  fisher- 
ies in  the  seas  of  Greenland  and  Davis'  Straits,  were 
continued  in  1791  with  some  trifling  additions,  for 
one  year  more. 

The  following  session,  the  above  and  preceding 
regulations  and  indulgences  were  re-enacted,  with 
the  reduction  of  the  bounty  to  £58.  per  ton,  from 
the  2dth  of  December  1792  to  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber 1795,  and  from  this  period  until  the  expiration 
of  the  act  in  1798>  to  SOs.  per  ton  ;  at  which  latter 
rate  it  has  continued  ever  nnce.    By  this  act,  ships 

•  29th  Geo.  III.  c  53.  t  Id. }  5,  ^  &  7. 
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not  fitted  out  under  the  regulations  for  obtaining 
the  bounty,  if  British  vessels,  and  owned  by  Bri- 
tish subjects,  &c.  were  declared  at  liberty  to  fish 
for  whales,  and  import  the  produce  duty  free,  the 
crew  to  be  protected  during  the  voyage,  and  the  ch- 
eers in  the  winter  season,  in  every  respect  the  same 
as  ships  fitted  out  for  the  bounty.  AVhale-boats 
being  of  a  construction  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
smuggling,  were  ordered  to  be  laid  up  during  the 
intervals  of  the  voyages*. 

Such  great  pri^ess  was  made  in  the  whale-fish- 
ery carried  on  fey  the  Nantucket  whalers,  in  vessels 
fitted  out  of  Dunkirk,  that  instead  of  two  ships 
which  adventiu-ed  in  1788,  in  the  year  1798,  40  sail 
were  equipped  from  this  port.  This  trade,  as  then 
established,  was  profitable,  and  promised  considerable 
national  benefit ;  "  in  consequence,  however,  of  the 
revolution,  together  with  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
coimtry  since  that  period,  it  was  suspended,**  some 
of  the  conductors  of  it  returned  to  America,  and 
the  trade  has  not  been  yet  renvedf. 

During  the  war  in  which  Great  Britain  was  at 
this  time  engaged,  the  manning  of  the  Greenland 
fleet  was  found  to  be  a  matter  of  such  particular 
difficulty,  that  the  indulgence  of  making  up  the  com- 


•  32(1  Geo.  III.  c.  22. 

t  Maqpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  iv.  p.  2S5. 
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plement  of  the  crew  to  the  amount  of  three  men  for 
every  50  tons  burden  was  granted ;  and  the  pri- 
rilcgc  of  fumisluDg  the  requisite  number  of  men, 
was  extended  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde  and  Loch 
Ryan,  as  well  as  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands. 
These  men  being  landed  at  their  rcgpective  ports 
on  the  return  of  the  ships,  and  a  certificate  thereof 
procured  from  the  officers  of  the  customs  at  the 
place,  the  bounty  was  to  be  granted,  the  same  as  if 
the  whole  crew  had  accompanied  the  ship  through- 
out the  voyage*. 

In  1795,  an  act  for  alimitcd  time  was  passed,  en- 
couraging inhabitants  ofthe  United  Provinces  (who 
had  before-  been  employed  in  the  whale-fishery,  or 
in  certMn  occupations  connected  therewith,)  to  come 
over  and  engage  in  the  whale-fisheries  from  Eng- 
land, endowing  them,  under  certain  restrictions,  and 
after  certain  oaths  made,  with  the  same  advantages 
as  British  subjectsf . 

The  acts  for  the  encouragement  of  the  British 
whale-fisheries,  as  amended  by  the  32d  Geo.  III. 
c  22.  were  continued  in  1798, 1799,1800,  and  in  sub- 
sequent years,  ^vith  little  variation  to  the  present 
time,  except  as  to  the  following  particulars. 

•  3+th  Gea  III.  c  23. 

f  35di  Geo.  III.  c.  56. — This  act  was  revived  and  continued 
hy  i&ffemat  subsequent  acts,  until  35th  March  ISIl,  when  it 
expired. 
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Until  the  year  1797,  British  built  ships  wholly 
owned  by  his  Majesty's  subjects,  usually  residing  in 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  isbttds  of  Guernsey, 
Aldemey,  Jersey,  Sark,.  or  Man,  registered,  fitted 
out,  and  navigated,  agreeable  to  the  regulations  of 
the  26th  Geo.  III.  c.  41.  and  subsequent  acts,  were 
permitted  to  import  into  Great  Britain,  the  produce 
of  whales,  seals,  or  other  creatures,  living  in  the  seas 
of  Greenland  and  Da\is'  Straits,  or  the  seas  adja- 
cent, after  certain  oaths  made  by  the  master,  &c. 
free  of  all  customs,  .mbmly  or  other  dutij ;  but  at 
the  time  of  passing  the  tonnage-duty  act  of  the  38th 
Geo.  III.  c.  76.  an  impost  of  16s.  lOcL  per  ton,  was 
laid  on  train  oil  or  blubber,  fish-oil,  or  oil  of  sealsj 
or  otlier  creatures  linng  in  the  seas ;  and  3  per  eenf. 
ad  valoremy  on  all  other  produce  of  the  British 
northern  whale-fisheries.     In  this  act,  tlie  ambigui- 
ty and  impropriety  of  considering  train  oil  and 
blubber  as  similar  articles,  when  tlie  proportion  of 
blubber  to  oil  is  as  four  to  three*,  occasioned  a  very 
inequitable  application  of  the  duty ;  for  the  north- 
ern whalers,  who  brought  home  their  cargoes  in 
blubber,  paid  the  same  duty  per  ton  as  the  south-  , 
em  whalers,  who  brought  theirs  home  boiled  into 
oil ;  consequently,  the  former  paid  more  duty  by  one- 
^^^^1.— 1^1^^^— ^»i^»^— i— ^i^i^— ^"^—M ^— i— ^— .— ^^— ■■•^■i— ■^^-^i^'^^-""^^"^— ■— ^i"^"— — • 

*  The  proportion  which  blubber  bears  to  oil^  has  always 
been  considered  by  the  Legislature^  as  the  number  3  to  2 ;  but 
it  is  found  by  experience,  that  four  tons  of  blubber  will  gene- 
rally produce  three  tons  of  oil. 
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fourth  than  the  latter.  This  inequality  was  rectifi- 
ed by  an  act  passed  the  20th  of  June  1800,  whereby 
blubber  was  permitted  to  be  boiled  into  oil,  under 
the  inspection  of  the  proper  officers,  and  such  oil 
admitted  to  entry,  and  the  duty  paid  tliereon  *. 

An  act  for  granting  to  his  Majesty  certain  duties 
on  goods  imported  into,  and  exported  from  Great 
Britain,  &c  includes  a  duty  of  20s.  3d.  per  ton  on 
train  oil«  fish-oil,  or  oil  of  seals,  or  other  creatures 
living  in  the  seas,  not  otherwise  enumerated;  Is.  9d. 
per  cwt.  on  whale-fins ;  Is.  each  on  undressed  bear- 
skins, and  2d.  each  on  undressed  seal-skinsf .  But 
this  act  being  superseded  the  following  year  by  the 
amsolidation  act  of  the  43d  Geo.  III.  c.  68.  seems 
not  to  have  been  universally  enforced  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  whale-fishery  :|:. 


•  S9tb  &  40th  Geo.  III.  c  51.  §  1. 

t  4Sd  Gea  III.  c.  43.  table  (A.)  inwards. 

X  The  following  are  the  duties  which  were  imposed  on 
Greenland  produce  by  this  act 

Duty.  Drawback. 


Train  oil  or  blubber^  or  fish-oil  of  British 

fishing,  the  ton  of  252  gallons^  (on  oil)^  0  15  9 

(on  blubber  |)  0  10  6 

Ditto  of  foreign  fishing  (on  oil)  per  ton,  210  0      14    0    0 

Whale-fins  of  British  fishing,  (per  ton) 

of  20  cwt  -  -  1   10  0 

Ditto  of  foreign  fishing,  (per  ton)         120    0  0     90    0    0 


•f 
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By  the  cansolidation  act  of  49th  Gea  III.  c.  68., 
the  duties  on  the  produce  of  the  Greenland  and 
Davis'  Straits  fisheries,  underwent  different  altera- 
tions ;  the  duty  on  oil  of  British  fishing  was  redu- 
ced firom  three  farthings  |)er  gallon  (15s.  9^  per 
ton)  to  one  farthing,  with  the  addition  of  1^.  9^- 
per  ton  in  time  of  war*. 

The  following  kre  the  alterations,  additions,  li- 
mitations, emendations,  &c  which  have  recently 
heen  adopted  in  Parliament,  for  the  regulation  of 
the  northern  whale-fisheries. 

In  1802,  the  numher  of  fishing  officers  to  he  pro- 
tected from  the  impress  during  the  voyage  and  in 
the  winter  season  was  limited  ;  ships  completing 
their  crews  in  Orkney  or  Shetland,  allowed  to  take 
two  men  for  every  50  tons ;  and  o^vncrs  imavoid- 
ably  absent,  permitted  to  make  the  necessary  affi- 
davits, required  before  the  sailing  of  their  ships, 
in  the  presence  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  f.  In 
1803,  whale-oil,  blubber,  and  fins,  &c.  permitted  to 
be  landed  and  warehoused,  Avithout  the  duties  being 
first  paid  J.  In  1806,  whale-fishing  ships  allowed 
to  complete  their  crews,  not  exceeding  three  men 


*  For  the  particulars  of  this  act^  which  contain  the  duties 
now  leviable  on  the  produce  of  the  fisheries^  see  the  Appen- 
dix, N°.  I.  to  this  Volume. 

t  42d  Geo.  III.  c.  22.  §  2,  .%  4. 

I  43d  Guo.  III.  c.  132.  §  4  &  5.  tab.  D. 
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for  every  fifty  tons,  in  certain  ports  of  Orkney,  Shet- 
land, &c.  the  act  to  continue  in  force  until  the  sig- 
nature of  preliminary  articles  of  peace*.  In  1809, 
certain  affidavits  were  required  firom  the  master, 
and  proprietor  or  consignee;  of  the  whale-fishing 
ship  and  cai^  to  prove  that  the  articles  therein 
imported  were  taken  by  the  crew  of  the  said 
British  built  vessel,  manned  and  navigated  accord 
ing  to  law,  owned  by  British  subjects,  &c.  other- 
wise ike  cargo  to  be  charged  with  the  duties  of 
foreign  producef.  In  1810,  act  26th  Geo.  III.  c. 
41.  with  the  various  emendations,  &c.  continued  to 
25th  March  1815^.  In  1813,  the  foregoing  acts  con- 
tinued until  the  25th  of  March  1820;  and  also 
the  northern  whalers  permitted-  to  complete  their 
crews  in  Orkney  or  Shetland,  &c  in  the  same  pro- 
portion and  manner  as  in  time  of  war^ ;  and  in 
1818,  the  obnoxious  oath,  required  to  be  taken  by 
the  mastera  and  owners  of  the  fishing  ships,  that 
they  proceeded  "  on  7W  other  design  or  vicic  of 
"profit"  than  taking  whales,  ftc.  was  modified,  and 
an  exception  made  as  to  the  making  of  discoveries, 
or  seeking  after  any  rewards  offered  by  Government, 
for  "  more  effectually  discovering  the  longitude  at 


•  46th  Geo.  in.  c  9.  §  1  «E  a. 

+  49th  Geo.  III.  c.  97.  §  37.  J  .lOth  Ceo.  III.  c.  1 1. 

j  55th  Ceo.  III.  e.  39. 
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sea,  or  encouraging  attempts  to  find  a  northern  pas- 
sage between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and 
to  approach  the  northern  Pole  *." 
Scarcely  was  the  peace  of  Europe  established,  be- 
fore the  Dutch  Legislature  proposed  a  bounty  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  whale-fishery  firom  their 
dominions.  No  ship  was  fitted  in  1815,  and  only 
one  in  each  of  the  three  following  years,  though  the 
bounty  was  extremely  judicious  and  liberal.  The 
encouragement  offered  in  1815,  was  as  follows :  Eadi* 
ship  fitted  for  the  whale-fishery  from  Holland,  was 
entitled  to  4000^!  on  the  outfit,  during  her  three 
first  voyages,  and  5000^!  more,  if  she  returned  clean. 
If  she  procured  a  cargo  of  1 00  quardeelen  of  oil,  she 
was  entitled  to  no  additional  bounty ;  but  for  every 
quardeelf  she  fell  short,  an  additional  bounty  of  50  f. 
was  due.  Thus,  a  ship  with  10  quardeelen  of  oil, 
received  4i500jl  additional  bounty ;  with  20,  4000^1 ; 
with  30,  3500/ ;  with  40,  3000/ ;  with  50,  2500/ ; 
with  60, 2000/,  and  so  on.  Hence,  a  clean  ship  be- 
comes entitled  to  a  bounty  of  9000/  }  equal  to  about 
750/.,  and  a  ship  vnth  100  quardeelen  of  oil,  to  iOOOf. 


♦  58th  Geo.  III.  c.  15.  §  1.  &  2. 

f  The  quardeel  of  oil  contains  12  steeken  Dutch,  or  60.  27 

gallons  English. 

J  Reckoning  the  value  of  £he  florin,  =20(1.  Englisli,  9000^1 
is  just  equivalent  to  750/.  Sterling. 
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or  333/.  6s.  Sd.  The  Government  also  permitted 
the  introduction  of  British  officers  into  their  ships, 
the  art  of  the  whale-fishery  among  the  Dutch  ha- 
ving l}een  long  on  the  decline. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  ORIGIN,  PROGRESS, 
AND  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  WHALE-FISH- 
ERIES OF  THE  DIFFERENT  EUROPEAN  NA- 
TIONS. 

Having  now,  so  far  as  my  materials  extend, 
brought  down  the  account  of  the  northern  whale- 
fisheries  in  chronological  order,  it  may  not  be  amiss, 
before  entering  upon  the  practice  of  the  whale-fish- 
ery, to  give  a  short  retrospect  of  the  establish- 
ment of  this  trade,  and  of  the  progress  made  in  it 
by  different  nations.  This  view  of  the  subject,  be- 
sides enabling  the  reader  to  draw  a  comparison  of 
the  perseverance  and  abilities  e\idenced  by  the  dif- 
ferent powers  engaged  in  this  adventurous  employ- 
ment, will  likewise  admit  of  a  variety  of  interesting 
tables  and  deductions,  which  could  not  with  such 
propriety  be  introduced  into  the  chronological  his- 
tory. 

The  first  intimation  we  have  of  the  human  race 
being  found  sufficiently  courageous  and  enterpri- 
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ilng,  to  attack  the  mysticetus,  is  derived  from  Al- 
fred the  Great's  account  of  the  voyage  of  Ohthere 
the  Norwegian,  performed  in  the  ninth  century. 
Though  at  the  first  sight,  there  may  appear  some 
inconsistencies  in  Ohthere's  narrative,  yet  with  the 
explanation  I  have  already  suggested,  I  conceive, 
that  the  account  of  the  prosecution  of  the  whale- 
fishery  by  the  Norwegians,  at  this  early  period,  may 
be  considered  in  the  main  points  as  authentic. 

Four  or  five  centuries  later,  we  loam  from  various 
historical  notices,  that  the  whale-fishery,  as  a  gene- 
ral occupation,  was  practised  by  different  nations  of 
Europe,  particularly  the  French,  Spaniards,  Fle- 
mings, and  probably  the  English ;  and  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Basques  and 
Biscayans  had  established  a  successfril  fishery  for 
the  fin-whales  on  their  own  coasts,  and  subsequently 
pursued  them,  first  to  the  coast  of  Iceland,  where 
the  co-operation  of  the  Icelanders  was  procured,  and 
ultimately  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Greenland  and 
Newfoundland. 

Each  of  the  nations  which  have  at  different  times 
attempted  the  Greenland  fishery,  will  meet  with  a 
share  of  our  attention,  and  will  be  considered  in  the 
order  of  their  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Spitsbergen. 


TOL.  II.  f4 
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6ECT.  I. 
WTiale-Fishery  of  the  Briiish. 

The  Greenland  or  Spitzbergen  whale-fishery  of 
the  English,  claims  our  first  attention,  both  on  acr 
count  of  its  greater  antiquity,  and  its  present  supe- 
riority over  that  of  other  powers. 

At  what  period  the  English  first  embarked  in  the 
fishery  of  the  whale,  as  an  occupation,  is  not  very 
certain.  Several  ancient  charters,  acts  and  grants 
of  the  realm,  speak  of  whales  taken  or  captured^ 
as  well  as  of  whales  stranded,  particularly  an  act  of 
Edward  II. ;  but  whether  the  fishery  was  then 
practised,  or  these  words  were  introduced,  on  the  sup-« 
position  that  it  might  be  prosecuted,  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  We  well  know,  however,  fix>m  unques- 
tionable authority,  that,  attracted  by  the  prospect 
of  an  occupation,  though  hazardous,  at  once  novel 
and  advantageous,  the  English,  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  procured  the  assistance  of 
£ome  Biscayans,  fitted  out  some  ships,  and  first  com- 
menced the  whale-fishery  near  Newfoundland.  The 
fishery  for  the  walrus,  seal,  and  some  species  of 
whale,  about  the  North  Cape  and  Cherry  Island,  in 
which  they  were  shortly  afterwards  engaged,  toge- 
ther with  the  frequent  voyages  of  discovery,  under- 
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taken  at  the  expence  of  the  Russia  and  East  India 
Companies,  were  the  means  oi  leading  them  to  the 
coast  of  Spitzbergen,  soon  after  its  re-discovery  by 
Hudson  in  1607,  where  they  soon  relinquished  the 
capture  of  these  smaller  animals,  for  the  more  pro- 
fitable fishery  of  the  mysticetus. 

They  did  not,  however,  immediately  abandon 
the  design  of  making  discoveries ;  for  we  find  that 
one  or  two  discovery  vessels  were  generally  attached 
to  every  whale-fishing  expedition  sent  out  by  the 
Russia  Company. 

The  first  expedition  of  this  company  was  pi^- 
cularly  unfortunate,  as  far  as  concerned  their  ships, 
as  they  were  both  wrecked.  The  first  was  driven 
on  shore  by  the  ice  in  a  rocky  bay  at  Spitzbergen, 
and  the  other  upset  and  sunk.  Their  crews  were 
ail  saved  and  taken  home,  together  with  the  most 
finable  part  of  the  produce  of  their  fishing,  by  a 
Hull  ship,  which  providentially  happened  to  be  on 
the  coast  of  Spitsbergen  at  the  time.  Captain  Jo- 
nas Poole,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  loss  of  the  second 
vessel,  was  in  the  hold,  had  a  most  miracuious 
escape.  The  vessel  having  been  brought  too  light, 
iihe  suddenly  heeled  to  one  side,  the  few  goods  in  the 
hold  slid  to  leewaid,  and  tlie  water  began  in- 
stantly to  pour  down  the  hatch^.  Poole  struggled 
to  get  upon  the  deck,  but  was  twioe  beaten  back  by 
the  falling  of  casks  and  the  force  of  the  water, 

which  rushed  in  torrents  upon  him ;  but  at  length, 

a  2 
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though  with  broken  ribs  and  other  serious  wounds^ 
he  was  enabled  to  ej||jpcate  himself  from  the  vessel, 
and  was  picked  up  by  one  of  the  boats,  and  his  life 
preserved. 

In  the  fishery  at  Spitzbei^en,  the  assistance  of 
Biscayans  was  still  required,  as  well  by  the  English 
as  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  which  speedily 
embsErked  in  the  same  q>eculation ;  and  it  was  some 
years  before  any  of  th^n  ventured  on  the  fishery, 
relying  on  the  strength  of  their  own  unsupported 
abilities. 

Scarcely  had  the  English  established  themselves 
in  the  Spitzbergen  whale-fishery,  before  the  Dutch 
and  Spaniards  followed  their  example ;  and  after 
them  immediately  succeeded  the  French,  Danes 
and  Hamburghers. 

The  Russia  Company,  in  consideration  of  their 
having  originally  discovered  and  established  this 
commerce,  and  likewise  of  having  incurred  consider- 
able expence  in  sending  out  ships  on  voyages  of 
discovery  to  the  Polar  Seas, — deemed  themselves 
entitled  to  the  sole  right  of  the  Spitzbergen  whale- 
fishery  ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  when  the  Dutch 
appeared  as  their  competitors,  the  first  year  they 
drove  them  out  of  the  country,  and  the  second,  be- 
ing confirmed  in  the  right  to  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade,  by  Royal  Charter,  a.  d.  1613,  they  equipped 
an  armed  fleet,  and  drove  out  of  the  country  fifteen 
sail  of  ships  belonging  to  different  nations,  some  of 
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which  they  rifled,  not  excusing  even  their  own 
eountrymen,  and  pennitted  some  French  ships  only 
to  pursue  the  fishing  along  with  them,  on  the  con- 
sideration of  a  tribute  of  eight  whales,  which  the 
French  agreed  to  pay  to  them. 

The  two  years  next  following,  their  success  was 
indifferent;  but  in  1616  and  1617,.  they  procured 
superabundant  cargoes ;  twenty-two  ships  and  four 
pinnaces  which  they  employed  in  the  two  years,  ha- 
ving made  upwards  of  3100  tons  of  oil. 

The  East  India  Company,  who  had  joined  the 
Russia  Company  in  various  northern  voyages  of 
discovery,  whereby  they  are  said  to  have  incurred 
an  expence  of  120,000  /.,  likewise  joined  them  in 
the  Greenland  fishery ;  which  branch  of  commerce 
was,  for  a  short  time,  prosecuted  by  the  two  com- 
panies in  combination.  They  fitted  out  thirteen 
ships  in  the  year  1618,  which  proved  an  unfortunate 
adventure ;  for  the  Dutch  being  exasperated  at  the 
9ei2ure  of  their  oil  and  fishing  utensils  on  three  se- 
veral occasions,  had  assembled  an  armed  fleet,  with 
the  ostensible  view  of  protecting  their  fishery ;  but 
finding  a  &vourabIe  opportunity  for  making  reprisals, 
they  attacked  the  English,  killed  a  number  of  their 
best  men,  and  captured  one  of  their  ships,  which, 
however,  on  its  arrival  in  Holland,  was  liberated  by 
the  Dutch  Government.  These  differences  between 
tiie  English,  Dutch,  and  other  powers,  were  at 
length  settled,  by  making  a  division  among  the  dif- 
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ferent  iiationsy  of  the  nameroas  bays  and  hatbouis 
in  Spitsbergen,  vdbich  were  eonyenient  as  fishing 
stations ;  the  first  choice  and  greatest  prop(^on  of 
which  were  allowed  to  the  EnglidL 

By  this  time,  the  English  alone  had  discovered 
the  bays  and  harbours  along  the  west  coast  of  ^jpitz- 
bergen,  and  the  land  to  the  northward  of  80^ ; 
Witches  Island,  and  others  as  fiir  north  as  79^ ; 
Hope  Island,  Eldges  Island,  and  various  others  to 
the  eastward  *.  • 

A  second  bad  fishing  voyage  having  been  made 
by  the  united  English  Company,  they  were  induced 
to  relinquish  the  trade.  Four  m^nbers  of  the 
Kusria  Company  then  took  it  up  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  sent  out  seven  ships  in  1620,  eight 
sliips  in  1621,  and  nine  in  1622,  which  procured  in 
the  three  years  3100  tons  of  oil ;  but  they  had  in- 
different or  bad  success  the  year  afterwards,  and  the 
produce  of  the  whales,  on  account  of  the  great 
quantity  imported  by  the  Dutch,  becoming  less  va- 
luable, they  likewise  abandoned  the  speculation. 

At  the  time  tlie  fishery  was  in  its  most  flourish- 
ing state,  when  the  Dutch  fished  with  such  success 


*  Purchas's  Pilgrimcs^  voL  iii.  p.  462,-473. — Thus  it  appeals 
tiiat  the  En^liflli,  and  not  the  Dutch,  as  is  often  believedj  were. 
Umj  t'X[)lorer8  and  siineyors  of  the  whole,  or  greater  part  of 
Hpit/bcr^pii,  and  the  adjacent  islands ;  the  principal  exami- 
nation of  ihif  country  by  the  Dutch,  which,  indeed,  consisted 
only  (A"  a  part  of  the  west  coast,  having  been  perfoRBed^.on  i^. 
first  discovery,  by  Barentz  and  Heemskerke. 
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that  they  realized  immense  profits, — the  English, 
when  they  sentout  vessels,  were  so  connnonly  un- 
SHccessAiI,  that  little  incitement  was  offered  to  the 
comraereial  part  of  the  nation,  to  hazard  their  pro- 
perty in  the  business. 

The  grant  of  the  whale-fishery  to  the  Russia  Com- 
pany was  renewed  in  1635,  by  Charles  the  First,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  revival  of  the  trade  was  the 
consequence.  Thus  this  trade,  which  some  nations 
Ibnnd  to  be  particularly  advantageous,  was  so  nearly 
laid  ande  1^  the  British,  that  for  a  number  of 
years  they  made  no  spirited  or  effectual  attempt  to 
revive  it ;  but  merely  sent  a  few  occasional  ships, 
and  sometimes  had  none  on  the  fishery,  when  the 
Dutch  and  Hamburghers  employed  between  three 
and  four  hundred  saiL  The  Legislature,  &lly  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  speculation,  in 
1673,  gave  a  general  encouragement  to  adventurers, 
by  allowing  the  importation  of  Greenland  produce 
free  of  duty,  and  by  granting  a  limitation  of  the  ri- 
goois  of  the  navigation  act,  whereby  the  speculators 
might  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  expe- 
rienced foreigners,  to  the  amount  of  one-half  of  the 
trewB  of  the  ships  employed  in  the  fishery.  This 
had  the  effect  of  producing  a  few  private  attempts 
to  revive  the  trade,  but  still  it  seems  with  such  ge- 
neral ill  success,  that  afi^r  seven  years  it  was  again 
abandoned.  As  the  Greenland  trade  then  sunk 
njtirdy  into  disuse,  the  pkn  of  a  joint  stock  com- 
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joint-stock  company  sunk  a  capitsl  of  82,000/.,  the 
Dutch,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  included  be- 
tween 1699  and  1708,  equipped  1652  ships,  which 
caught  8537  whales ;  the  produce  whereof  sold  for 
«6,385,120  florins,  of  which,  the  sum  of  4,727,120 
florins,  was  clear  gain*.  And,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  South  Sea  Company  suffered  vast  loss  in 
their  whale-fishing  speculation,  the  Dutch  almost 
invariably  were  gainers  by  it.  To  attribute  the  dif- 
ference which  thus  existed,  between  the  success  of 
the  Dutch  and  the  English,  to  a  deficiency  of  per- 
sonal courage  or  natural  intellect  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  would  not  be  an  agreeable  solution,  neither 
would  it  be  altogether  correct ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
very  evident,  that  the  spirit  and  energies  of  the 
Dutch,  were,  in  general,  both  better  directed  and 
better  followed  up.  Indeed,  the  result  of  their  fishing 
proves,  that  the  character  given  by  historians,  of  the 
Dutch  in  the  seventeenth  century,  must  be  correct ; 
namely,  that  this  nation  was,  at  the  period  alluded 
to,  one  of  the  most  hardy  and  enterprising  in  the 
world. 

Various  opinions  have  been  suggested  as  to  other 
causes  of  difference  in  the  success  of  the  English 
and  Dutch  whale-fishers.  Some  of  these  will  be 
considered. 


'  Histoire  des  P^ches,  vol.  i.  p.  297*. 
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I.  The  intezest  of  monc^  iai  Hdhmd  wi%  ak  thit 
time,  modi  lower  thaa  in  Engfand, 

IL  Their  export  tnde  in  artLda  the  frodnea 
ef  the  Greenknid  aeaa^  occaaooed  their  eniicfament 
at  the  expence  of  otho*  nacioiis^  ami  the  valve  ef 
ml  and  whalebone  was  kept  np^  bjr  not  hcmg  alkar- 
ed  to  accmnnlate  in  the  market  at  hone. 

III.  Their  seamen  and  fidmig-offieRa  were  chiel^ 
ly  natires ;  this  exempted  them  firmn  the  great  ex* 
pence  of  hiring  finreigners^  to  whidi  the  British,  un- 
til after  the  estabhahment  of  the  boanty  spten^ 
were  constantlT  subjected^. 

J\,  The  Dutch  btzilt  their  ships  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  the  English,  and  practised  greater  fruga- 
lity in  their  equipment  f . 

V.  Thev  suffered  little  loss  with  an  unsucces^hl 
voyage,  as  the  different  tradesmen  who  supplied 
their  ships  with  provisions  and  stores^  were  in  the 
habit  of  venturing  their  goods  on  the  success  of  the 
voyage,  receiving  nothing  if  the  vessel  returned  dean^ 
but  a  very  large  profit  if  she  procured  a  full  cargo  t- 

Had  the  Dutch  possessed  all  these  advantages  in 
realit}%  their  sup^ority  to  the  English  in  the  fish- 
ery, would  be  no  longer  surprising.     Some  of  theso 

- — - — — ~.^ wm 

"*  Maq)herson'8  Aimab  of  Commerce,  vol  iiL  p.  130. 
t  Klking'fl  View,  &c.  p.  49,-50. 
t  Maq>1ierson,  vol.  iii.  p.  130. 
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points,  however,  are  not  correct,  as  appears  from  the 
statements  ofElking,  in  his  "  View  of  theGreeu- 
•*  land  Trade  and  Whale-fishery,"  who  attempts  to 
prove,  that  the  English  *^  are  able  to  carry  on  the 
'^  fishery  trade  to  more  advantage  than  any  other 
**  nation."    The  first  point  of  advantage  the  Dutch 
have  been  supposed  to  possess  over  the  British,  £1- 
Idng  does  not  allude  to.   As  to  the  second,  while  he 
admits  the  &et,  he  shows  it  may  be  equally  applied 
to  the  benefit  of  the  British*.     TJhe  third  he  de- 
nies, observii^,  that  the  Dutch  have  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  seamen  among  their  own  subjects*  but  ace 
obliged  yearly,  to  have  many  thouswds  of  the  most 
necessary  and  skilful  hands  from  Jutland,  Holstein, 
Scotland,  Norway,  Bremen,  Oldenberg,  &c.  who,  af- 
ter the  fishery  is  over,  carry  the  money  they  have 
earned  back  with  them,  and  thereby  serve  to  impo- 
verish the  country  in  one  way,  while,    by   their 
services*  they  enrich  it  in  another.     The  fourth 
point,  Elking  likevdse  combats.     If  their  ships  be 
cheaper  than  the  English,  he  contends,  that  they 
are  all  less  durable  and  not  so  strong  f .     He  denies 
that  they  can  fit  them  cheaper,  having  scarcely  any 
article  suitable  for  building  or  equipping  a  ship  which 
is  the  produce  of  their  own  country.     Hence,  they 
must  import  iron,  timber*  planks,  masts,  hemp,  tar, 
and  almost  every  kind  of  provisions,  all  of  which, 

*  Klkixig^  p.  57.  t  Idem,  p.  50. 
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cidicr  Bfitam  or  the  colomo  prodiwp  *  Besides, 
wigfs  ijftecTMtny  bedcdareg  totie  lower  m  F.ngtamd 
than  in  HoIUod.  In  the  fixmcr,  ther  ne  hired 
for  244r.  or  S6«^.  per  cioath:  in  the  litler»  their 
ardinarr  pay  is  16  to  18  <r  80  gnildeR  per  month, 
which  is  from  SOf.  to  40r.  Stedh^^.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  also  sho«is»  that  the  Englidi  hare 
many  advantages  orer  the  DatdL  paiticiilailT  aa  fiff 
as  regards  the  ease  with  whidi  the  ships  may  he 
loaded  and  discharged,  compared  with  die  Datdi» 
who  hare  mnch  expence  in  this  regpeet  t ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  he  conclndes,  that  the  English  might 
save  at  least  50/.  per  ship  on  every  voyage,  which 
the  Dntch  are  obliged  to  pay  i.  The  fifUi  point 
beicc  equally  practicable  in  Britain  as  in  Holland, 
requires  no  reply.  If  Klking^s  view  of  the  subject 
be  correct,  therefore,  we  arc  brought  again  to  the 
point  where  we  commenced,  and  must  attribute  the 
inrcriority  of  the  success  of  the  English  in  the  fish- 
er}' at  this  period,  to  a  deficiency  in  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  persons  commanding  the  ships,  or  to 
the  nnskilfulness  of  their  crews ;  to  their  want  of 
perseverance  and  confidence ;  or  to  their  energies 
being  ill  applied,  or  imperfectly  followed  up.  And 
tliat  some,  or  all  of  these  causes,  then  operated  in 
produdng  the  effect,  appears  from  the  present  state 


*  Hiking,  p.  51.  t  Idem,  p.  53.  X  Uem,  p^  54. 

(  Irlcm,  p.  55. 
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of  the  fishery.  The  Dutch  arc  now  as  much  be- 
hind us  in  the  whale-fishery,  as  they  were,  at  the 
period  referred  to,  our  superiors. 

Every  encouragement  which  had  yet  been  offered 
by  the  British  Government  to  adventurers  in  the 
whale-fishery,  being  found  inadequate  to  effect  its 
establishment  on  such  a  scale,  as  to  become  of  any 
national  advantage,  trial  in  1783  was  made,  of  a 
plan  ori^nally  proposed  by  the  South  Sea  Compa* 
ny  ;  which  was,  in  addition  to  other  privileges,  to 
incite  the  merchants  to  speculate  in  the  trade,  by  a 
bounty  of  SO^.  per  ton,  on  the  burden  or  admea- 
surement of  the  ships  engaged  in  it.  As  the  trade, 
however,  still  continued  very  feeble,  the  bounty,  af- 
ter seven  years,  was  increased  to  30^.  per  ton,  and 
yet  only  from  three  to  six  sail  of  ships  continued  to 
be  employed  until  the  year  1749-  This  being  the 
case,  a  farther  increase  of  10^.  per  ton  was  made  to 
the  existing  bounty ;.  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
English  fishery  began  to  increase  and  flourish,  and 
the  merchants  of  Scotland  began  to  participate  in 
the  trade.  The  acts  of  Parliament,  by  which  these 
bounties  were  secured  to  adventurers,  were  after- 
wards subjected  to  various  revisions  and  limitations, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  more  economical  -application 
of  the  money  thus  expended.  The  trade  being 
then,  to  appearance,  fully  established,  it  became  a 
subject  of  parliamentary  discussion, — ^the  propriety 
of  retrenching  the  expence  to  which  the  nation  had 
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become  subjected,  by  the  liberal  encoangement 
given  to  the  whale-fishers  in  the  way  of  boun- 
ties. This  expence  was  found  to  be  very  great.  In 
twenty  years,  included  between  1750  and  1769 f 
613,261/.  9s.  lid.  bad  been  paid  in  bounties  to 
British  whale-fishers ;  the  average  number  of  vessels 
employed  during  that  period  being  39  A  firom  Eng- 
land^  and  ll^'o  from  Scotland,  and  the  average  sum 
paid  annually  in  bounties  to  both,  being  30,663  /. 
Is.  6d.  This  great  expenditure,  t<^ether  with  the 
belief  that  the  intention  of  Government  in  the  ef- 
fectual establishment  of  the  fishery  was  fulfilled, 
occasioned  the  bounty  to  be  reduced  to  30^.  per 
ton;  but  the  number  of  British  whale-fishermen 
having  diminished  jfrom  98  to  39,  in  the  course  of 
the  five  years  following,  the  bounty  was  again  raised 
to  40*. 

^'  It  was  afterwards  found,  however,  that  so  great  a 
bounty  was  neither  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
trade,  nor  expedient  with  regard  to  the  public^ 
In  1786,  therefore,  the  acts  conferring  the  said  emo- 
luments being  upon  the  point  of  expiring,  the  sub- 
ject was  again  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  continue  the 
former  measures,  but  with  a  reduction  of  the  bounty 
from  40*.  to  30*."  In  proposing  this  alteration,  it 
was  stated,  ^^  That  the  sums  which  this  country  had 
paid  in  bounties  for  the  Greenland  fishery,  amounted 
to  1,265^461  /. ;  that,  in  the  last  year  (1785),  we  had 
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pud  94,858  /.,  and  that,  from  the  conBcquent  re- 
duction of  the  price  of  the  fish,  the  public  at  pre- 
sent  paid  60  per  cent,  upon  every  cargo.  In  the 
Greenland  fishery,  there  are  employed  6000  aeaiacn, 
and  these  seamen  cost  Government  13/.  10s.  per 
man  per  annum,  though  we  were  never  able  to  ob- 
tun  xaate  than  500  of  that  number  to  ser^c  on 
board  our  ships  of  war.  Besides,  the  vast  cucou- 
ragement  ^veu  to  the  trade,  had  occasioned  such  a 
glut  in  the  market,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
export  cmuiderable  quantities  of  it,  and  thus  we  paid 
a  large  share  of  the  purchase-money  to  foreign  na- 
tions, as  well  as  inx  our  own  people,  beiddes  supply- 
ing them  with  the  materials  of  several  important 
manufactures."  This  proposition  was  opposed  by  - 
several  members,  but  was  finally  carried  ;  and  the 
propriety  of  the  measure  became  very  soon  appa- 
rent At  that  time,  the  number  of  ships  em- 
ployed from  England  in  the  whale-fishery  to  Green- 
land and  Davis'  Straits,  amounted  io  l63,  besides 
23  from  Scotland  •.  The  proposed  alteration  took 
place  the  following  year  (1787);  and  notmthstand- 
ing  the  diminution  of  the  bounty,  the  trade  iii- 
creased;  the  number  of  ships  fitted  out  of  Bri- 
tish ports  the  same  year,  amounting  to  250,  and 
tlie  next  year  to  255 ; "  the  cargoes  of  which,  in  1 788, 
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consisted  of  5989  tons  of  dean  oil ;  7654  cwt.  of 
whalebone,  besides  13,386  seal-skins  *."" 


*  *'  The  quantity  of  whale-oil  imported  into  Great  Britaiiv 

in  the  year  1787,  was. 

Tons. 

Hds. 

GsOs. 

From  Greenland, 

9905 

1 

51 

Southern  Fi^iery, 

2184 

I 

25 

British  Colonies, 

3447 

0 

43 

2 

43 

States  of  America, 

230 

36 

Denmark, 

7 

0 

0 

France, 

22 

3 

22 

Ireland, 

11 

1 

0 

Total  imported,      15,809      0       3l 

From  these  and  other  places,  the  quantity  of  \x^f\  oil  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  in  the  succeeding  years,  was. 


In 

Tons. 

In 

Tons. 

1788, 

15,677 

1795,  Prize, 

166 

1789, 

14,127 

1796, 

•  * 

11,437 

1790, 

-      .    12,539 

Prize, 

206 

1791, 

10,740 

1797, 

13,599 

1792, 

10,739 

Prize, 

3 

1793, 

11,661 

1798, 

12,132 

Prize, 

247 

1799, 

12,990 

!Pl794, 

10,899 

Prize, 

22 

Prize, 

101 

1800, 

13,236 

1795, 

10,024 

Prize, 

33 

)t  the  above  was  British  produce. 

and  exported 

according  Xa 

the  official 

rates, 

In 

In 

1797, 

17,600/. 

1801, 

61,892  /. 

1798. 

28,510 

1 802, 

147,868 

1799. 

31,334 

1803, 

41,228  -r 

1S(H), 

105,770 

t  04dj*s  European  Commercei  p.  ^3?. 
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At  length,  when  the  British  had  become  well  ac- 
customed to  the  whale-fishery,  and  the  trade  was  to 
appearance  so  firmly  established  as  not  to  be  affect- 
ed by  any  trivial  alteration  of  the  bounties,  this 
emolument  was,  in  December  1792,  reduced  to  25^., 
and  in  1795,  to  20s.  per  ton,  at  which  rate  it  has 
subsequently  continued.  Some  alterations  have, 
however,  occasionally  taken  place  in  the  acts  rela- 
tive to  the  bounties,  and  a  small  duty  has  been  im- 
posed upon  whale-oil,  fins,  and  other  produce  of  the 
Greenland  seas. 

Thus,  by  means  of  national  support  to  the 
whale-fishers  in  the  form  of  bounty,  was  effected, 
what  no  other  incitement  was  calculated  to  accom- 
plish, namely,  the  establishment  of  the  northern 
whale-fisheries  by  British  subjects,  on  a  basis  so 
firm,  as  to  secure  to  the  nation  every  advantage 
which  could  be  expected  firom  such  a  trade,  in  the 
most  permanent  way. 

It  has  been  seen  that,  in  point  of  ability  for  con- 
ducting the  whale-fishery,  the  British,  in  their  early 
attempts,  excepting  a  few  of  the  voyages  of  the  || 
Russia  Company's, ships,  were  universally  eclipsed 
by  the  Dutch  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  Eng- 
lish led  the  way  to  the  haunts  of  the  whale  in  the 
northern  regions,  and  set  the  example  of  capfeoring 
this  animal  as  an  occupation ; — ^yet  their  labours 
were  attended  with  such  ill  success,  and  their  exer- 
tions were  in  consequence  so  much  relaxed,  that 

VOL.  II.  H 
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instead  of  beoomhig  experienced  in  the  trade,  they 
aoon  lost  the  little  advance  which  they  had  made 
in  the  art,  while  they  were  under  the  direction  of 
the  Biscayans ;  and^  in  consequence,  were  long  un* 
der  the  necessity  of  hiring  a  great  numher  of 
foreigners,  to  assist  them  in  the  fishery.  This  obli- 
gation of  the  British  to  employ  the  Dutch  as  fish- 
ing-officers in  their  ships,  was  probably  the  occa- 
sion of  a  popular  mistake,  that  the  Dutch  were  the 
first  whale-fishers  at  Spitzbei^en.  But,  after  the 
bounty  system  had  been  established  a  few  years, 
the  British  became  as  expert  in  the  fishery  as  the 
Dutch,  and  the  two  rival  nations  probably  exer- 
cised an  equal  talent  for  many  years  af);erwards. 
The  talent  for  the  whale-fishery  among  the  Dutch, 
however,  was  on  the  decline ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  imitation  of  their  manner  by  the  British,  in  the 
middle,  and  indeed  so  late  as  the  ninth  decade  of 
the  last  century,  the  energies  of  the  fishermen  were 
never  brought  into  action.  The  Dutch,  from  in- 
dulging a  habit  of  coolness,  became  inactive,  and 
the  British  too  closely  copied  their  example.  About 
the  close,  however,  of  the  century,  two  or  three  of 
the  captains  of  the  whale-fishing  ships,  men  of 
abilities,  commenced  a  system  of  activity  and  per- 
severance, which  was  followed  by  the  most  brilliant 
result.  Instead  of  being  contented  with  two  or 
three  large  fish,  and  considering  five  or  six  a  great 
cargo,  they  set  the  example  of  doubling  or  trebling 
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the  latter  quantity,  and  were  only  contented,  so  far 
as  to  relax  their  exertions,  when  their  ships  could 
contain  no  more.  Thus  arose  a  striking  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  fishery.  The  ease,  coolness,  and 
inactivity  of  the  Dutch,  were  superseded  by  the 
system  of  perseverance  and  exertion,  which  has  con- 
tinned  increasing  ever  since,  imtil,  at  the  present 
day,  it  has  become  very  general  throughout  the 
fishery. 

As  the  Greenland  and  the  Davis'  Straits  fisheries 
have  met  with  similar  encouragement  from  the  Bri- 
tish  Government,  are  regulated  by  the  same  laws, 
and  prosecuted  in  a  similar  way,  they  have  gene- 
rally, in  the  preceding  pages,  been  considered  in 
combination.  The  fishery  of  Spitzbergen,  or  the 
Greenland  fishery,  as  it  is  generally  called,  having 
preceded  the  fishery  of  Davis'  Straits  about  a  cen- 
tury, must  be  considered  as  solely  treated  of  during 
that  interval  after  its  establishment.  From  the 
various  publications  by  the  Dutch  on  the  subject 
of  their  whale-fishery,  I  can  trace  their  progress  ' 
and  success  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  from 
their  first  establishment  of  a  fishery  at  Davis' 
Straits,  in  1719,  down  to  the  year  1795 ;  but  the 
precise  year  in  which  the  English  commenced  it, 
or  the  degree  of  success  they  met  with  in  their  first 
attempts,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
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It  does  not  appear,  that  any  attempt  was  made  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  in  the  whal^-fishery 
of  Greenhtnd  or  Davis'  Straits,  until  the  bounty  sys- 
tem was  established.  Some  merchants  of  Edinburgh, 
who  had  formed  themselves  into  a  company  in  Sep- 
tember  1749>  for  the  purpose  of  trying  this  fishery, 
sent  out  a  ship  from  Leith,  being  the  first  from 
Scotland,  in  the  following  spring.  It  failed  in  the 
whale-fishery,  and  brought  home  nothing  but  a  few 
sea-horses.  Its  want  of  success  was  ascribed  to  the 
lateness  of  its  arrival  on  the  fishing  stations,  and  to 
its  having  been  for  some  time  beset  in  the  ice,  at  the 
distance  of  only  nine  degrees  from  the  Pole.  The 
company,  so  far  from  being  discouraged  by  this  fail- 
ure, sent  out  two  ships  the  next  year ;  but  the  voyage 
proved  more  disastrous  than  the  former,  as  one  of  the 
ships  was  wrecked,  and  the  other  again  returned 
home  clean.  Still,  however,  they  persevered  in  the 
trade,  and,  determined,  if  possible,  to  retrieve  the 
loss  they  had  already  suffered,  they  equipped  three 
ships  in  17^2,  all  of  which  returned  successftd.  In 
order  to  encourage  this  trade,  many  of  the  ladies  of 
Edinburgh  got  their  stays  and  hoops  made  of  the 
whalebone  brouglit  home  by  their  own  ships  *. 

The  trade  soon  became  more  general  in  Scotland. 
A  company  was  formed  in  Aberdeen,  and  a  new 


*  Scots  Majf.  IT^f^-lTj^  ;  &  Gent  Mag.  1752. 
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Company  in  Edinburgh,  and  vessels  were  fitted 
from  Lcith,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Dun- 
bar, Borrowstounness  and  Greenock.  Their  suo- 
tess  in  1753  was  61 J  whales,  and  in  1754,  36  whales, 
of  which  18"belonged  to  the  Edinburgh  Companies. 
In  1*755, 15  ships  from  Scotland  procured  41  whales, 
1  bottlenose,  and  1  seahorse ;  and  in  1756,  the 
fishery  was  generally  successful.  Until  the  year 
1763,  the  whale-fishery  from  Scotland  employed 
14  to  16  s^  of  ships,  but  for  upwards  of  20  years 
after  this  period,  not  more  than  10  ships  were  sent 
out  annually,  and  sometimes  only  3  or  4.  In 
1735,  the  trade  began  again  to  flourish,  and  in  tlic 
year  1787,  31  ships  were  sent  out,  which  caught  84 
whales  and  6571  seals ;  the  produce  of  which  was 
about  2548  butts,  or  1274  tons  of  blubber,  being 
equal  to  about  33  or  34  tons  of  oil  per  ship  ;  and 
in  the  following  season,  the  same  number  of  vessels 
caugbt  62  whales.  Above  200  sail  of  ships  proceed- 
ed to  the  fishery  from  England  at  this  period. 
Between  the  years  1750  and  1788,  2449  whale- 
fishing  ships,  burden  740,065  tons,  were  fitted  out 
from  the  ports  of  England,  including  repeated 
voyages,  and  430  ships,  burden  130,998  tons,  from 
the  different  ports  of  Scotland.  The  bounties  paid 
'to  the  owners  of  these  vessels,  in  the  course  of  the 
above  inter\'al  of  39  years,  amounted  to  1,335,098/. 
1*.  2d.  for  England,  and  242,837/.  19*.  2c/.  for 
Scotland.    The  official  value  of  the  produce  of  the 
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whale-fisheries  imported  into  England  in  the  41 
years,  included  between  1760  and  1800,  was 
2,144,387/.  8^. ;  and  into  Scotland  in  the  32  years, 
included  between  1769  and  1800,  was  381,374/. 
10^.  3d.  The  official  value  of  exports  from  Eng- 
land diuing  the  former  period,  chiefly  consisting  of 
nmi  for  stores,  was  about  16,000/. 

The  following  table,  extracted  from  Macpherson's 
Annals  of  Commerce,  shows  the  nimiber  of  ships, 
and  the  amount  of  their  tonnage,  employed  in  the 
British  Greenland  and  Davis'  Straits  whale-fisheries, 
together  with  the  sxuns  paid  in  bounties,  during  a 
period  of  39  years. 

It  will,  liowever,  be  observed,  that  the  bounties 
paid  do  not  always  correspond  with  the  tonnage  of 
the  vessels  employed.  This  arises  from  some  of  the 
vessels  having  been  lost ;  some  having  forfeited  the 
bounty ;  and  others  having  been  of  a  greater  ton- 
nage than  400  tons,  for  the  excess  above  which,  no 
bounty  was  paid,  after  the  year  1757. 
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Whale-fisheries. 


ENGLAND.                         1 

SCOTLAND. 

No.  of 

^ 

INO.  of 

Tear. 

Ships  Em- 

Tonnage. 

Bounties  PaU.    (Year. 

Ships  Em- 

Tonnage. 

Bounties  Paid. 

ployed. 

ployed.  • 

L.            8.     D. 

^ 

L.         S.       D. 

1750 

19 

6,264 

10,507    3    3 

1750 

1 

S33 

666    0    0 

1T51 

23 

7,360 

16,530  19  10 

1751 

6 

1,933 

3,866     2  11 

1752 

30 

9,871 

17,231     9    5 

1752 

10 

3,137 

6.274    2  11 

1753 

35 

11.814 

27,693    0  11 

1753 

14 

4,294 

8,589    5    0 

1754 

52 

17,235 

31,328    6    9 

1754 

15 

4,680 

9,361     5    0 

1755 

66 

21,293 

45,634  18    8 

1755 

16 

4,964 

9,929    5    0 

1756 

67 

21,328 

42,103     1     0 

1756 

16 

4,964 

9,815    5    0 

1757 

55 

17,221 

34,450    0    0 

1757 

15 

4,530 

8,567  13    4 

1758 

62 

15,399 

27.006    6     1 

1758 

15. 

4,499 

8,271  13    4 

1759 

34 

10,a87 

19,273  18     1 

1759 

15 

4,479 

8,959  13    4 

1760 

40 

12,082 

20,540    5    6 

1760 

14 

4,238 

8,477  13    4 

1761 

31 

9,789 

19,247  15    8 

1761 

14 

4,238 

8,477  13    4 

1762 

28 

8,877 

13,358    6    9 

1762 

14 

4,238 

8,045  13    4 

1763 

SO 

9,416 

18,465  15    9 

1763 

10 

3,109 

5,649    0    0 

1764 

32 

10.261 

19,463  16     1 

1764 

10 

3.140 

6.281     0    0 

1765 

33 

10,099 

18.748  17     9 

1765 

8 

2.559 

5,119     0    0 

1766 

35 

10,015 

19,947     2     5 

1766 

9 

2,797 

5,595    0     0 

1767 

39 

12;284 

24,537    9    2 

1767 

9 

2,797 

5,595    0    0 

1768 

41 

12,802 

24,026  18    1 

1768 

9 

2,797 

5,595    0    0 

1769 

44 

13,471 

24,935  12  11 

1769 

9 

2.797 

5,595    0    0 

1770 

50 

14.775 

29,240  18  11 

1770 

9 

2.797 

5,595    0    0 

1771 

50 

14,700 

27,891     7    6 

1771 

9 

2,797 

5,595    0    0 

1772 

50 

15,378 

29,089  12  11 

1772 

9 

2,797 

5,595     0    0 

1773 

6S 

16,712 

31,231  13    9 

1773 

10 

3.016 

6,033     0    0 

1774 

65 

19,770 

37,863     2     6 

1774 

9 

2,773 

5,547    0    0 

1775 

96 

29.131 

54,978  13  10 

1775 

9 

2.773 

4,503    0    0 

1776 

91 

27,047 

52.028    3     1 

1776 

7 

2,251 

4,503    0    0 

1777 

77 

21,917 

30,942    5    3 

1777 

7 

2,251 

2,880  15    0 

1778 

71 

20,291 

29,280    8    4 

1778 

5 

1,587 

1.923  15    0 

1779 

59 

16,907 

25,294  16     1 

1779 

3 

957 

1.435  15    0 

1780 

52 

14,900 

21,584  12    4 

1780 

4 

1.282 

1,923  15    0 

1781 

34 

9,859 

14,379  12    4 

1781 

5 

1,459 

2,189     5    0 

1782 

38 

11,122 

21,156    2     2 

1782 

6 

1.764 

2,190     0    0 

1783 

47 

14,268 

27.017  12    6 

1783 

4 

1,095 

2,190     0     0 

1784 

89 

27,224 

53,162    2     1 

1784 

7 

2,047 

4,094  10     0 

1785 

136 

41,741 

84,122    6    2 

1785 

13 

3,865 

7,729  16     0 

1786 

162 

49.426 

101,996    9    6 

1786 

23 

6,997 

13.993  19     4 

1787 

219 

64.280 

95,038  17     1 

1787 

31 

9,057 

13,454  19     6 

1788 

222 

63,399 

93.768    0     9 

1788 

31 

a9io 

13,230     3    6 

2449 

740,065 

1^335,098     1     2] 

430 

130,998 

242,837  19     2 

ttIM 
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From  the  year  1810  to  1818  inclusive,  824  ships 
sdled  from  England  to  the  whale-fisheries  of  Green- 
land and  Davis'  Straits,  and  361  from  Scotland*. 
In  the  four  years  ending  with  1817»  392  vessels 
sailed  from  England  to  these  northern  fisheries,  the 
amount  of  whose  cargoes  was  3348  whales,  besides 
seals,  narwhales,  bears  and  seahorses ;  and  the  pro- 
duce 35,824^tons  of  oil,  and  about  1806  tons  of 
whalebone,  together  with  a  quantity  of  skins.  The 
average  quantity  of  oil  produced  per  ship  on  each 
voyage,  was  91.4  tons,  and  about  4  tons  12  cwL 
of  whalebone.  From  Scotland  there  sailed  in  the 
course  of  the  same  period  of  four  years,  194  vessels  to 
the  whale-fisheries,  the  amount  of  whose  cargoes  was 
1682  whales,  &c.,  and  the  produce  18,684  tons  of 
oil,  and  about  891  tons  of  whalebone,  besides  skins. 


*  The  number  of  ships  fitted  out  each  year  from  England 
and  Scotland,  was  as  follows : 

1810  1811  1212  1813  1814  1815  I8I6  1817  1818 

From  England,  75     76     ^S     94     97      98      97     100     104 

Scotland,  22     22      27      43 .    46      49      49       SO       53 

The  number  of  vessels  sent  out  from  each  of  the  different 

ports  of  England  and  Scotland  during  the  above  period  of  nine 

years,  including  repeated  voyages,  was  as  follows : 


Berwick, 

16 

Newcastle,  43 

Kirkaldy, 

7 

Grimsby, 

13 

Whitby,      80 

KirkwaU, 

6 

Hull, 

481 

Aberdeen   9$ 

Leith, 

79 

Liverpool, 

17 

Banff;           8 

Montrose, 

25 

London, 

161 

Dundee,      68 

Peterhead, 

62 

Lynn, 

13 

Greenock,  8 
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The  average  cargo  procured  per  sliip  on  each 
voyage,  produced  96.3  tons  of  oil,  and  about  4  tons 
12  cwt.  of  whalebone ;  being  the  same  quantity  of 
whale-bone,  but  4.9  tons  of  oil  more  than  the  aver- 
age procured  by  the  English  fleet  during  the  same 
time*.  It  therefore  appears,  that  of  late  years, 
the  people  of  Scotland  have  sent  out  their  full  pro- 
portion of  ships  on  the  fisheries ;  ^nd  with  a  degree 
of  success  which  has  been  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
that  of  the  English  ]£shers. 

The  British  whale-fishery  of  1814  was  uncom- 
monly prosperous,  especially  at  Greenland ;  76  ships 
on  this  fishery  having  procured  1437  whales,  be- 
sides seals,  &c,  the  produce  of  which  in  oil  only, 
was  12,132  tons,  being  an  average  of  18i°o  fisli,  or 
159^6  tons  of  oil  per  ship !  The  average  fishery 
of  Davis'  Straits  the  same  season,  was  about  one- 
third  less  per  ship.  The  gross  value  of  the  freights 
of  the  British  Greenland  and  Davis'  Straits  fleets, 
(bounties  included,)  estimating  the  oil  at  82  /.  per 
ton,  which  was  about  the  average  price,  and  the 


*  These  results  together,  with  all  the  others  immediatelj 
following,  which  refer  to  the  four  years  ending' with  1 8 1 7^  I  have 
extracted  out  of  an  interesting  '^  Account  of  the  number  of 
Fish,  with  the  produce  of  Oil  and  Bone  brought  by  each  ship 
fitom  the  Greenland  and  Davis'  Straits  Whale-fisheries/'  for  the 
years  1814,-15,-16,-1 7>  made  up,  with  great  care,  and  publish- 
ed yearly,  by  Messrs  Devereux  and  Lambert,  London. 
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whalebone  at  80/.  j)er  ton,  exceeds  in  this  one 
year  700,000/ ! 

Though  the  profits  to  the  merchants  on  this  oc- 
casion were  singularly  great,  yet,  on  the  average  of 
the  four  years,  ending  with  1817»  we  find  the  car- 
goes brought  from  Greenland  and  Davis'  Straits 
were  only  93  tons  of  oil,  and  4  tons  12  cwt.  of 
whalebone  ji%r  ship,  value  about  8700/.  This, 
though  a  degree  of  success  which  would  have  been 
considered  as  very  great  fifty  years  ago,  is  now, 
on  account  of  the  extraordinary  increase  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  expences  of  a  whale  ship,  but 
barely  sufficient  to  afibrd  an  encouraging  profit  to 
the  adventurers.  But  when  we  consider,  that 
while  the  general  profit  reaped  from  the  trade  was 
only  moderate,  some  individuals  and  concerns  have 
been  almost  invariably  successful ;  it  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  some  others  must  have  been  considerable 
losers  by  this  speculation. 

In  a  national  view,  however,  the  benefit  lias  been 
very  difierent.  In  the  five  years  endhig  with  1818, 
about  68,940  tons  of  oil,  and  3420  tons  of  whale- 
bone, of  British  fishing,  have  been  imported  into 
England  and  Scotland.  If  we  calculate  the  oU  at 
36/.  10*.  per  ton,  which  was  about  the  average 
price,  and  the  whalebone  at  90/.,  and  add  to  the 
amount  10,000/.,  for  the  probable  value  of  the 
skins,  and  other  articles, — the  gross  value  of  goods 
imported  into  Britain  from  Greenland  and  Davis' 
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Straits  in  five  years,  free  of  first  cost,  will  appear  to 
have  been  near  three  millions  Sterling. 

The  greatest  cargo  ever  brought  into  Great  Bri- 
tain in  one  vessel  from  the  whale-fishery,  was  pro- 
cured near  Spitzbergen,  by  Captain  Souter  in  the 
Resolution  of  Peterhead,  in  the  year  1814.  It  con- 
sisted of  44  whales,  which  produced  299  tons  of  oil, 
value,  reckoned  at  32  L  per  ton^  the  average  price 
that  year,  9568/. ;  if  to  this  we  add  the  value  of  the 
whalebone  and  the  bounty,  the  gross  freight  of  this 
ship  will  appear  to  have  been  near  11,000/.  Other 
ships,  however,  with  less  cargoes,  have  made  still 
greater  freights,  particularly  in  1813,  when  oil  sold 
for  near  60/.  per  ton.  In  this  year,  the  John  of 
Greenock,  commanded  by  my  father,  made  above 
11,000/.  freight;  and  the  cargo  of  the  Esk  of 
Whitby,  commanded  by  myself,  sold  for  near  the 
same  sum.  The  Augusta  of  Hull,  Captain  Beadland, 
procured  a  still  greater  cargo ;  and  the  Lady  Jane  of 
Newcastle,  Captain  Holmes,  which  brought  home  a 
larger  cargo  from  the  fishery  that  season  than  any 
other  vessel,  realized,  I  believe,  the  greatest  profit 
ever  made  by  one  vessel  in  any  one  season,  since  the 
northern  whale-fisheries  were  practised. 

Among  the  ports  of  Britam  which  have  been  dis- 
tinguished  for  speculating  in  the  whale-fisheries, 
those  of  London  and  Hull  seem  to  have  been  the 
mosit  early  engaged  in  the  trade. 
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From  London,  were  generally  equipped  those 
vessels  sent  on  discovery,  which  proved  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  the  estahlishment  of  the  Spitzbergen 
whale-fishery ;  and  from  the  same  place  the  first  fish- 
ermen were  sent  out.  The  joint-stock  companies, 
which,  at  diflferent  times,  embarked  their  capitals  in 
the  trade,  likewise  sailed  their  ships  from  the  Thames. 
Between  the  years  1780  and  1790,  London  sent 
above  four  times  the  number  of  ships  to  the  north- 
em  whale-fisheries  of  any  other  port  in  Britain.  In 
1786,  87  ships  sailed  from  the  Thames  for  Green- 
land and  Davis'  Straits,  and  in  1788,  91.  In  1810, 
the  number  of  the  London  shipping  employed  in 
the  trade  was  reduced  to  15  sail;  in  1811  it  was 
16  ;  in  1814  it  had  increased  to  20;  the  three  fol- 
lowing years  it  was  19,  and  the  last  year  (1818),  it 
was  18  sail.  The  success  of  the  I^ondon  fleet  was 
below  the  general  average,  each  of  the  last  five 
years,  excepting  1814. 

The  merchants  of  Hull  were  among  the  first  to 
advcntiu:e  their  ships  towards  the  frigid  regions  of 
the  Pole,  in  pursuit  of  the  whale.  They  were  whale- 
fishers  on  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Iceland,  before 
the  discovery  of  Spitzbergen  by  the  English ;  and 
if  they  were  not  the  first  whale-fishers  at  Spitzber- 
gen, they  were  at  least  on  its  coasts  looking  for  sea- 
horses, in  the  very  year  in  which  the  Russia  G)m- 
pany  first  attempted  the  capture  of  the  mysticetus. 
On  this  occasion,  they  were  so  happy  as  to  be  the 
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means  of  saving  the  crews  of  two  Liondon  ships, 
hoth  of  which  were  wrecked.  The  Island  of  Jan 
Mayen  was,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  the  discovery 
of  the  Hull  fishers,  and  when  their  right  to  sail  to 
the  whale-fishery  was  disputed  by  the  Russia  Com- 
pany, on  application  to  Government  by  the  corpora- 
tion, this  island  was  granted  them  for  a  fishing  sta- 
tion. 

The  Hull  whalers  have  generally  been  conspicu- 
ous for  their  success  in  their  occupation ;  and,  of 
late  years,  for  the  number  of  their  shipping. 

In  1786,  18  vessels  sailed  from  this  port  to  the 
whale-fisheries ;  and  in  the  year  following  the  num- 
ber was  more  than  double.  In  the  latter  year  (1787,) 
the  tonnage  of  the  31  ships  belonging  Hull,  amount- 
ed to  8)60  tons ;  one  of  the  fleet  was  lost,  and  the 
other  30  caught  110 J  whales,  and  79*1  seals,  which 
produced  3583  butts  of  blubber,  and  571  tons  of 
whalebone.  In  1788,  the  Hull  ships  sent  to  the' 
Greenland  fishery,  were  29  sail,  besides  7  to  Davis* 
Straits :  the  whole  caught  121  whales,  2997  seals, 
19  bears,  and  4  narwhales,  producing  together  2938 
butts  of  blubber,  and  46  tons  10  cwt.  of  whale- 
bone. Two  years  afterwards,  the  success  of  the 
Hull  ships  was  much  greater,  1 7  of  their  fleet  ha- 
ving taken  125  whales  and  12,640  seals,  which 
produced  1678  tons  of  oil,  and  80  j  tons  of  whale- 
bone. In  1799,  the  Hull  fleet  was  particularly 
successful ;  and  in  1804,  24  Greenland  ships  and 


* 
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16  Davis'  Straits  ships,  procured  a  total  of  397 
whales,  23,659  seals,  and  51  narwhales,  which  pro- 
duced nearly  4000  tons  of  oil,  and  150  tons  of 
whalebone.  The  increase  in  the  Hull  whale-fish- 
ing concerns,  has  of  late  been  very  remarkable.  In 
1810,  34  ships  sailed  from  thence  to  the  northern 
fisheries;  in  1811,  43;  in  1812,  49;  in  1813,  55; 
in  1814,  58 ;  and  in  1818,  64. 

The  amount  of  produce  of  the  Hull  shipping,  du- 
ring the  four  years  ending  with  1817,  was  in  whales, 
1785 ;  and  the  quantity  of  oil  obtained  from  their 
cargoes,  20,891  tons ;  the  average  per  ship  each 
voyage,  was  91  tons  of  oil,  being  about  2  tons  less 
than  the  general  average  of  the  British  northern 
fisheries. 

The  greatest  cargo  ever  brought  into  Hidl 
from  Greenland,  was  procured  by  Captain  Sadler 
in  the  Aurora ;  and  the  greatest  cargo  from  Davis* 
Straits  by  Captain  Marshall  in  the  Samuels,  in  the 
year  1808  :  the  cargo  of  the  Aurora  produced  267 
tons  of  oil,  and  that  of  the  Samuels  275  *. 

Among  the  English  ports,  those  of  Whitby, 
Newcastle,  and  Liverpool,  rank  next  in  importance 
to  Hull,  in  point  of  shipping  interest  in  the  whale- 
fishery. 

Whitby  first  sent  out  ships  on  the  Greenland 
fishery  in  the  year  1753.     The  two  ships  which 


*  Captain  Bennct,  IjCtf^r, 
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were  at  this  time  fitted  out,  proving  tolerably  suc- 
cessful, two  others  were  sent  along  with  them  each 
of  the  three  following  years.  In  1757--8,  four  ships 
sailed  to  the  fishery ;  in  1759  none;  in  1760,  one; 
and  firom  1761  to  1766,  during  the  war,  when  the 
transport  service  was  more  profitable,  the  whale  trade 
from  Whitby  was  suspended.  Mr  Banks,  one  of  the 
captains,  after  the  revival  of  the  trade,  brought  home 
65  fish,  most  of  them  sizeable,  in  10  years  *.  This 
success  of  6^  fish  per  voyage,  was  at  this  time  con- 
sidered as  a  very  great  average. 

In  the  year  1777,  only  9  ships  sailed  from  the 
different  ports  of  Britain  to  the  whale-fishery  of 
Davis'  Straits,  6  of  which  were  fi-om  Whitby :  one 
of  these  caught  8  fish,  yielding  117^  tons  of  oil, 
and  the  other  5  were  likewise  successf\il.  Twenty 
ships  were  equipped  firom  this  port  in  1786,  and 
the  same  number  the  two  following  years.  Their 
success  in  1786,  was  86  size  f,  and  12  small  fish ; 
in  1787,  53  size,  and  8  small  fish,  together  with 
3048  seals ;  and  in  1788,  45  size,  and  11  small  fish. 
After  this  period,  the  Whitby  fleet  decreased  in 
number  until  1795,  when  only  four  ships  were  fit- 
ted out,  and  it  has  since  been  usually  fluctuating 
between  4  and  12  sail. 

•  Charleton'8  History  of  Whitby. 

t  A  whale  is  called  size,  when  the  longest  lamina  of  its 
whalebone  measures  six  feet  (in  some  ports  seren,)  or  upwards, 
in  length. 
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In  the  "  History  of  AMiitby,**  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Young,  we  have  some  interesting  notices  respecting 
the  whale-fishery  of  this  port.  The  author  informs 
us,  that  the  number  of  different  vessels  that  have 
been  employed  from  Whitby  in  this  trade,  from 
first  to  last,  that  is,  from  1753  to  1817  inclu- 
sive, is  53.  ^*  Of  this  number  8  have  been  lost  in 
the  Greenland  seas,  and  one  burnt  in  the  harbour^ 
when  ready  to  proceed  on  her  voyage.'* — "  The 
most  disastrous  year  that  has  occurred  was  1790, 
when  two  ships  were  lost,  and  the  rest  indifferently 
fished."  In  1792,  out  of  seven  ships  that  sailed  to 
the  fishery,  "  one  was  lost,  four  returned  home  clean, 
and  the  other  two  had  but  one  fish  each."  The 
first  shipwreck  took  place  in  1771,  the  last  in 
1792  *.  Hence  we  find,  that  since  that  period  to 
the  present,  though  178  ships  have  sailed  from 
Whitby  to  the  fishery,  including  repeated  voyages, 
no  loss  has  happened.  "  The  most  successful  years 
were  1811  and  1814:  in  the  former,  7  ships 
brought  home  171  whales,  producing  1181  tons  of 
oil,  and  35  tons  of  fins ;  in  the  latter,  8  ships 
brought  172  whales,  producing  1390  tons  of  oU, 
and  42  tons  of  fins  f .  The  number  of  ships  dis- 
patched from  "WTiitby  to  Greenland  and  Davis* 
Straits,  including  repeated  voyages,  in  the  space  of 


•  Young's  History  of  Whitby,  p.  565.  t  Id.  p.  566. 
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52  years,  comprised  between  1767  and  1818,  in- 
clusive, was  460  sail,  and  their  cargoes  amounted 
to  2921  whales,  (an  average  of  6^  per  ship),  besides 
a  great  number  of  seals,  bears,  narwhales,  and  sea^ 
horses.  Of  this  number  of  whales,  considerably 
above  half  have  been  taken  by  five  ships  now  in 
the  trade,  of  which  ships,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  three  of  them  have  performed  124  voyages 
to  the  whale-fishery,  without  having  missed  a  sin- 
gle season  since  they  commenced  *  **  In  ten 
successive  voyages,  the  Resolution,"  (commanded 
eight  years  by  my  Father  f ,  and  two  by  myself), 
^^  obtained  no  less  than  249  whales,  yielding  2034 
tons  of  oil ;  and  the  Henrietta,  Kearsley,  brought 
home,  in  ten  voyages,  ending  with  1816,  213 
whales,  producing  1561  tons  of  oil  |."  In  the  last 
28  years,  the  Whitby  fleet,  averaging  7b  I  ships 
per  year,  have  procured  1879  whales,  which  yield- 
.  ed  17,643  tons  of  oil :  and,  in  the  last  fourteen 
years,  116  ships,  reckoning  repeated  voyages,  have 

VOL.  II.  I 

*  Tbe  Volunteer  has  been  47  voyages ;  the  Henrietta  43 ; 
and  the  Lively  34 ;  besides  their  voyages  in  the  present  year 
1819. 

t  My  Father,  in  28  voyages,  in  which  he  has  commanded  a 
ship  eta  the  fishery,  has  brought  home  498  whales ;  producing 
4246  tons  of  oil ;  value,  including  whalebone,  above  150,000^ 
all  fished  for,  under  his  own  direction,  out  of  the  sea ! 

J  Young^s  Hist  of  Whitby,  p.  567. 
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piocyMd  a  greater  number  of  fiAi,  than  Jimr  Um€$ 
the  iimnber  of  Teasels  did*  which  sailed  to  the 
ish^,  in  a  former  period  <tf  38  years.    This  fed 

illustrataoa  of  the  imtpromneiit  in  th^ 


IS  a  s 


teleat  exercised  hy  ^e  fidbeis  of  the  present  day^ 
On  an  ayerage  of  five  years,  ending  with  1816, 
the  Whitby  whalcbrs  hare  procoied  10^  tons  of  oil 
j9^  ship  each  Foyage,.being  11  tons  mat^per  ship 
eaeh  voyage/  than  the  general  average  of  the  narth*^ 
fibdiing  during  the  same  period. 


Instead  of  going  through  with  the'  oojEoparativ^ 
view  of  the  fishery  of  the  different  ports,  which 
would  be  too  tedious  to  be  interesting,  I  shall  con- 
clude this  account  of  the  whale-fishery  by  the  Bri- 
tishy  with  a  Table,  showing  the  relative  success  of 
the  ships  fitted  out  of  difierent  ports,  during  the 
&ur  years,  ending  with  1617* 
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WHALE-FISHERY. 


The  people  of  Ibeland  have  never  heen  dis^ 
tinguished  for  any  particular  exertion  in  the  whale- 
fishery.  I  have  scarcely,  indeed,  met  with  a  notice  - 
of  any  ships  from  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom^ 
having  been  dispatched  to  Greenland  or  Da\is' 
Straits ;  though  the  British  Parliament  has,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  encouraged  the  Irish  to  embark  in 
the  fishery,  by  ofiering  them  bounties,  and  putting 
them  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  British  adven- 
turers. Some  attempts,  however,  have  been  made, 
for  prosecuting  the  whale-fishery  on  the  Irish  coast, 
and  occasionally,  mth  a  condderable  degree  of  suc- 
cess, 

A  Lieutenant  in  the  Army,  of  the  name  of 
Chaplain,  who,  d^iring  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
had  been  employed  in  the  Greenland  fishery,  first 
tried  the  whale-fishery  on  the  Irish  coast.  He 
had  received  intimation  from  a  brother  officer, 
when  abroad,  that  many  whales  resorted  to  the 
north-west  coast  of  Ireland  in  the  spring  of  the 
year ;  on  which,  being  an  enterprising  man,  he  sold 
his  commission  and  repaired  to  Ireland,  Having 
procured  two  boats  suitable  for  the  wh^le-fishery, 
together  with  the  necessary  supply  of  harpoons  and 
other  instruments,  he  commenced  his  fishing  occu- 
pation, but  was  able  to  kill  only  two  whales  in 
eight  years.  As  the  whales  were  numerous  on  the 
coast.  Chaplain  imputed  his  want  of  success  to  his 
imperfect  apparatus,  and  being  unable  to  purchase 
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vrbst  was  needful,  he  applied  to  the  Irish  Parliament 
for  aid,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  500/. ;  but  dying  soon 
after,  it  was  never  paid.  His  brother  then  pursued 
the  project,  but  with  no  better  success. 

In  1759,  two  enterprising  gentlemen,  who  lived 
on  the  sea-coast  of  the  county  of  Donegal,  revived 
Chaplain's  imdertaking.  But  though  they  procur- 
ed all  the  necessary  assistance  from  persons  experi- 
enced in  the  Greenland  fisher}^  together  with  a 
well  adapted  vessel,  fiiUy  equipped  with  boats  and 
other  apparatus;  and  though  numbers  pf  whales 
were  seen,  both  when  they  made  their  first  attempt 
in  1 760,  and  in  the  year  following,  yet  they  were 
unable  to  take  more  than  one  during  the  two  first 
seasons  in  wliich  they  persevered  in  the  pursuit. 
After  having  expended  3000/.  in  the  undertaking, 
they  discovered,  that  the  whale  which  resorted 
to  these  seas,  being  of  different  habits  from  the 
Greenland  whale,  could  not  be  taken  in  the  same 
way.  Mr  Jf  esbet,  therefore,  one  of  the  si)eculators, 
made  a  trial  with  the  harpoon-gun,  and  fired  both 
harpoon;s  and  lances  at  the  whales,  and  with  such 
success,  that  they  killed  three  fish  in  1762,  two  of 
which  were  between  60  and  70  feet  in  length,  and  the 
other  above  50 ;  and  in  the  year  following,  they  also 
killed  two  whales  of  a  large  size,  wliich  was  more  than 
many  of  the  ships,  fitted  for  Greenland  at  a  vast  ex- 
pence,  obtained.    The  same  year  (1763),  the  Irish 
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Parliament  granted  1500  /.  to  Messts  Nesbet»  M  eh- 
courage  them  in  this  national  undertaking*. 


SECT.IL 

Whale-Fishery  of  the  British  Ccionies  in 

America. 

Whil£  the  ^hjccts  of  Great  Britaiii  purmi^ 
the  whale-fishery  at  Spitzhergen  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  with  various  success,  and  while  th^ 
performed  a  voyage  so  distant,  and  practised  tbie 
arduous  operations  of  the  fishery  in  the  PoUr  te^ 
gions, — the  colonists  in  America  had  the  advan* 
tage  of  conducting  the  fishery  more  immediately  M 
home.  Hence  we  find  many  notices  of  their  suo- 
Cessiul  laboius  in  this  speculation.  Their  fishery 
in  1730  was  prosperous,  and  in  1731,  we  learn  that 
the  New  Englanders  employed  1300  tons  of  ship* 
ping  in  the  trade  f . 

Anderson,  in  his  History  of  Commerce,  men- 
tions, that  after  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  and  River 
St  Lawrence  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  by 

*  Scots  Mag.  vol.  XXX.  p.  510^-^11.  According  to  Macpher- 
son,  the  sum  granted  by  the  Irish  Parliament  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  fishery,  was  \000L 

t  Macphersons  Annals  of  Commerce,  a.  d.  1730,-1. 
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the  nfduetimt  of  Quebec,  the  capture  of  wfaaiei^ 
se^da  and  moraed,  in  this  quarter  by  British  subjects, 
doon  exceeded  in  extent  any  former  fishery  carried 
im  by  the  French  '^.    The  increase  in  the  whale- 
fishery  of  the  New  EngUnders,  at  this  period,  was 
Tery  rapid.    In  1761  they  employed  10  vessels  of 
about  WO  lona  %urden  ^cfach ;  50  in  1762,  and 
above  80  in  1763 ;  in  consequence  of  which^  such 
im  increase  in  the  importation  of  ^whalebone  into 
Britain  took  plaee,  as  reduced  the  price  of  that  at^ 
tide  from  500/.  to  SSCtL  per  ton  f .    For  the  en^ 
eouragement  of  this  fishery,  the  fins.^nd  oil  of  whales 
taught  in  the  River  St  Lawrence  and  on  the  coasts 
of  British  America,  were  allowed  to  be  imported 
into  Britain,  on  payment  only  of  the  **  old  subsidy,** 
directed  by  act  25th  Car.  II.  c.  7,  t^  ef  6s.  pet 
ton  on  oil,  and  50^.  per  ton  on  fins  §.    This  encoa^ 
higement,  added  to  local  circumstances,  which  wetd 
oonvenient,  had  such  an  effect,  that  in  1767,  (threi 
years  afterwards),  ?the  American  colonists  employed 
about  300  vessels,  estimated  at  60  tons,  and  13  men 
eadi^  in  the  whale-fishery  about  the  coasts  of  Ne#- 
fouadland,  Labrador,  and  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence. 
In  the  Giilf  only,  they  killed  100  of  the  best  whaleti 
in  about  six  weeks,  and  iheir  success  on  other  sta- 


.  *  And^.  Com,  a.  d.,1763.  ;  and  Scqta  M^g.  voL  xxvL  p.  l60. 

f  AndersQD,  ^  o.  176S,  X  4th  Geo.  III.  c  £9. 

§  Fins,  as  referring  to  the  whale,  is  a  term  iised  in  our  acp^ 
ff  Parliament  in  place  of  whale-bone. 
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tions  was  likewise  considerable  *.  In  1770,  there 
were  imported,  into  England  from  the  British 
American  colonies,  including  Newfoundland,  &c. 
5202  tons  of  whale-oil,  and  11^,971  pounds  weight 
of  whale  fins ;  and  into  Ireland  from  the  same  co- 
lonies, 22  tSns  of  whale-oil  f . 

The  act  permitting  the  importation  of  whalebone, 
&c.  of  American  fishing  into  Britain,  was  continued 
in  1771  until  the  25th  December  1786,  in  vessels 
navigated  according  to  law,  and  subject  to  no  other 
impost  but  that  called  the  Old  Subsidy  i^.  The 
ships  of  the  colonists,  if  not  more  than  two  years 
old,  were,  by  the  same  act,  entitled  to  bounties  on 
their  tonnage  similar  to  the  British  shipping,  pror 
vided  they  proceeded,  after  due  inspection,  from 
their  ports  in  America  before  the  1st  of  May,  for 
the  Greenland  seas,  and  retiu*ned  from  thence  to 
some  port  in  Britain  with  the  produce  of  their 
fishery. 

The  American  whale-fishery,  at  this  period,  was 
carried  on  by  boats  of  about  six  men,  and  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  Esquimaux  Indians,  from  whom 
the  colonists  were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  oil 
and  fins.  The  oil  and  fins  of  the  Esquimaux  fish- 
ing,  are  stated  to  have  been  much  inferior  to  those 
brought  from  Greenland;   the  oil  being  adulte- 

*  Anderson's  Com.  a.  d.  1767-  t  Idem,  a.  d.  1775. 

$  11th  Geo.  III.  c.  38. 
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lated  with  a  mixture  of  seal  and  cod  oil,  and  the 
fins  brittle  *. 

« 

**  In  order  to  encourage  that  great  nursery  for 
hardy  seamen,  the^  Newfoundland  fishery,"  Par- 
liament, in  the  year  1775,  oflfered  premiums  to  suc- 
cessful fishers,  as  well  whalc-fishers  as  others.  The 
vessels  were  to  be  "  British  built,  of  50  tons  burden 
or  upwards,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,** 
or  places  subject  to  the  British  Crown,  and  na- 
vigated with  not  less  than  15  men,  three-fourths 
of  them,  besides  the  master,  being  British  sub- 
jects. Vessels  thus  conditioned,  "  prosecuting  the 
whale-fishery  in  the  Gulf  of  St  La^\Tence,  or  on  the 
coasts  of  Labrador  or  Nc^vfoundland,  and  catching 
one  whale  at  least,  were  allowed  to  import  their  oil 
firee  of  duty ;  and  premiums  of  500/.,  400/.,  300/., 
200/.,  and  100/.,  were  allowed  to  the  five  vessels 
which  should  bring  the  greatest  quantity  of  oil, 
The  skins  of  seals,  caught  by  European  British 
subjects,  were  also  admitted  to  be  imported  firee  of 
duty,  in  ships  legally  navigated  f  .'* 

In  1780,  the  British  colonies  afforded  to  Ireland 
24,489  gallons  of  oil,  of  their  owa  fishing;  in  1781, 
16,466  gallons;  in  1782,  22,998  gallons  ;  in  1783, 
43,743  gallons,  and  in  1784,  30,985  gallons  of  oil  t- 
The  same  colonies  imported  into  Britain,  in  1787» 

*  Anderflon's  Com.  a.  d.  1771.  t  15th  Geo.  III.  c.  31, 

i  Maq>herson'8  Annals  of  Commerce. 
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S447  fttns  of  oil  *.  And  in  1794,  there  were  im- 
ported into  Britain  firom  the  United  States,  970,62ft 
gallons  of  oil;  in  1795, 810,524  gallons,  and  in  1796, 
1^176,650  gallons  of  whale  oiL 

At  the  present  time,  the  whale-fishery  of  th^ 
Gkilf  of  St  Lawrence  tb  conducted  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Gaspie  and  others,  inhabiting  the  shores  <tf 
the  gulf  and  river.  They  seldom  meet  with  the 
mjrsticetus,  but  usually  attack  a  species  of  fin-whal|[^ 
which  resorts  periodically  to  their  coasts. 


SECT.  III. 

JVTiale-F'ishery  of  the  Dutch 

The  Dutch  have  been  eminently  distinguished* 
for  the  vigour  and  success  with  which,  for  the  space 
of  more  than  a  century,  they  prosecuted  the  whale- 
fishery  at  Spitzbergen.  But  though  this  branch  of 
their  commerce  was  so  generally  successful  during 
such  a  long  period,  it  was  by  no  means  equally  pro- 
fitable at  all  times,  from  its  commencement  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  its  termi- 
nation near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  On 
the  contrary,  there  were  occasional  periods  of  general 
loss  to  the  adventurers. 


Oddy's  European  Comnieree^  p.  SS9* 
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'  Hence,  the  whale-fishery  of  the  Dutch  is  divisi- 
loie  into  several  eras,  distinguished  hy  some  change 
of  national  character,  or  by  their  economy  or  lavish- 
ncM  in  the  equipment  of  their  vessels ;  to  which 
dfciunstances,  the  difference  in  the  d^ree  of  suc- 
cesi»  that  resulted  from  their  labours  in  the  diflferent 
esas,  is  to  be  attributed. 

They  first  entered  the  fishing  stations  on  the 
OMst  of  Spitsbergen  with  one  ship,  fitted  for  taking 
whales,  and  another  for  hunting  searhorses,  in  the 
year  1612.  But  on  this,  as  well  as  on  future  occa- 
isions,  they  were  prevented  by  the  English  Russia 
Company's  ships  firom  enjoying  to  the  Aill,  the 
several  advantages  which  the  fishery  was  capable  of 
affording. 

As  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  the  English,  afterwards 
€ent  armed  fleets  to  the  fishery,  the  quarrels  became, 
occasionally,  of  a  serious  nature ;  but  after  a  few 
years  of  hostility,  the  folly  of  conflicts,  productive 
Cfbly  of  mutual  injury,  became  glaring.  A  plan 
was  therefore  arranged,  for  preventing  their  in- 
terference with  one  another  in  the  fishery,  by 
making  a  division  among  the  different  nations,  of 
the  bays  and  harbours,  suitable  for  fishing  stations, 
itt  Spitzbergen.  When  this  measure  had,  in  a  con- 
riderable  degree,  adjusted  the  existing  differences, 
ihe  Dutch  took  possession  of  their  portion  of  bays 
and  harbours,  and  built  boiling-houses,  warehouses, 
cooperages,  and  other  erections  convenient  for  the 
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purposes  of  the  fishery,  and  for  reduciiig  the  Uulv 
her  into  oil.  These  buildings  were  principally  made 
at  the  expence  of  the  joint-stock  companie8»  which 
were  at  different  periods  chartered  by  the  States- 
General,  prior  to  the  year  1642,  the  period  when 
the  trade  was  laid  entirely  open  to  all  adventurers*. 
The  principal  edifices  of  the  Dutch  were  nos- 
ed on  Amsterdam  Island ;  where  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  shipping  employed  in  the  fishery,  their 
universal  good  success,  and  the  expectation  that  the 
trade  would  nc\'er  fiiil,  induced  them  to  extend  their 
buildings  in  such  a  degree,  that  the  place  became 
of  considerable  importance,  and  was  characteristidy 
designated  Smecrenberg.  During  the  first  twenty  ot 


*  li/  Charter  for  3  years,  bears  date  27th  January  l6l4, 
(Beschryving,  vol.  i.  p.  3,-4.);  extended  in  l6l7  for  4  years; 
and  in  l621  for  1  vc^ir  :  2dy  The  charter  of  the  Zealand  Com- 
pany,  allowing  them  to  participate  in  the  trade,  bears  date 
28th  May  l62^,  (Id.  vol  i.  p.  9-)  :  3d,  The  charter  of  "  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Northern  Societies  of  Holland/  for  12 
yearfl,  l)ears  date  22d  December  1622,  (Id.  vol.  i.  p.  6,-8.)  : 
4ih,  The  Frieslandcrs*  charter  for  2t>  years,  bears  date  22d  No- 
vember l6r54,  (Id.  vol.  i.  p.  10,-12)  :  5th,  Tlie  charter  of  the 
North  Holland  and  Zealand  Companies,  united  with  that  of 
West  Friesland  for  8  years,  bean  date  25th  October  l6$3, 
(Id.  vol.  i  p.  18,-20.)  This  charter  expired  in  l641,  and 
was  not  afterwards  renewed  :  6/h,  The  Frieslandcrs  joined,  by 
agreement,  with  the  Conii)anies  of  Zealand  and  Holland^  to  be 
partakers  of  the  benefit  of  their  charter  for  8  years  :  this  agree- 
ment consists  of  21  articles,  and  bears  date  23d  June  l630« 
(Id.  vol.  i.p.  1.3,-16.) 
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thirty  years,  the  Dutch  fishery  maintained  its  im- 
portance, and  was  prosecuted  with  the  most  splen- 
did success.  The  ships  that  were  on  the  fishery,  be- 
ing sometimes  incapable  of  carrying  home  the  ex- 
traordinary quantity  of  oil  and  fins  which  they  ob- 
tained, empty  vessels  were  occasionally  sent  out  for 
'  taking  in  the  superabundant  produce  *• 

After  prosperity  had  invariably  cro^vned  their 
endeavours  for  a  number  of  years,  the  whales  at 
length  appearing  to  have  become  sensible  of  the 
clanger  to  which  they  were  exposed  from  the  fish- 
ers, commenced  their  retreat  from  the  bays,  and 
were  afterwards  discovered  with  less  certainty,  and 
consequently  captured  in  fewer  numbers.  This 
circumstance  marks  the  termination  of  the  first 
era. 

The  system  of  extravagance  which  had  been 
«idopted  in  times  of  prosperity,  continued  to-  be 
acted  upon  during  the  second  era  of  the  Dutch 
fishery.  Heavy  losses,  arising  from  the  expensive 
nature  of  all  their  buildings,  which,  in  the  final 
retreat  of  the  whales  from  the  bays,  became  pro- 
gressively of  less  importance,  the  extravagant  e- 
quipment  of  their  ships,  and  the  increased  expence 
required  for  adapting  the  ships  for  the  sea-fishery, 
together  with  the  gromng  scarcity  of  the  whales, 
at  length  obliged  the  chartered  companies  to  adopt 

*  Biking's  View,  &c.  p.  4S. 
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measures  of  relxencfameBt,  nnce  their  fonoer  pr^Hlr 
abundant  as  they  undoubtedly  had  beeii,  wejr^ 
in  a  great  measure  awallawed  up  by  subsequent 
losses.  Presuming,  it  seems,  on  their  ftimer  suc^ 
oes^,  tliey  neglediiid  to  adapt  their  expenditure  to 
the*  then  altered  and  particuljsr  state  of  the  fishery. 
This  period  of  general  loss,  coni»iBting  only  oit^  few 
years,  is  comprised  in  the  second  era  *. 

The  third  era  of  the  Dutch  fishery,  is  distinguish- 
ed' by  the  adoption  o(  that  system  of  frugality, 
through  which,  in  e^Hnbination  with  the  exercise  of 
natural  talent,  they  were  enabled  to  prosecute  the 
fishery  with  a  splendour  and  advantage,  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  the  commercial  na- 
tions of  Europe.  The  chief  improvements  and  pe- 
culiarities in  the  new  system  are  said  to  have  cgn- 
tisted  of  two  measures. 

First,  The  nimiber  of  men  and  quantity  of  sUxces 
required  for  ships  of  different  dimensions,  were  ad- 
justed with  careful  minuteness,  whereby  pricM:  re- 
dujidanci^  were  detected  and  discontinued^ 

Second,  The  trades-people  supplied  the  ships  with 
stores  on  the  principle  of  bottonuy  f;  that  is,  the 
baker,  brewer,  sailmaker,  ropemaker,  cooper,  and 

*  Forster^  in  his  History  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  the 
Norths  mentions  that  the  fishery  was  in  the  fuhiess  of  its 
splendour^  from  l6l4  to  l641^  (p.  426.)  And  B.  de  Reste,  in 
the  "  Histoire  des  Peches/'  observes^  that  it  was  in  its  most 
flourishing  state  about  the  year  1630,  (torn.  i.  p.  276.) 

f  Macpherson's  Annak  of  Commerce^  voL  iii.  p.  19S* 
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other  mitificers,  agreed  to  visnture  tlmi  stores  on  the 
•necess  of  the  voyage ;  so  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
dean  ship,  they  hwt  the  whole  or  greater  part ;  but 
ia  case  of  a  fiill  cargo  being  obtained,  they  probably 
leeeived  above  twice  the  value  of  the  articles  fur- 
bished. Thus,  when  the  fishery  failed,  the  loss  to 
the  proprietors  or  freighters  of  the  vessels  was  trifl- 
ing, though  it  is  very  evident,  that,  in  the  event  of 
great  sttceess,  their  emoluments  were  less  consider- 
aide. 

This  fishing  which  enriched  the  adventurers  by 
its  ample  psoduce,  occasioned  no  small  degree  of 
activity  m  the  viUage  of  Smeerenberg,  and  in  the 
Island  of  Amsterdam  in  general.  Such,  indeed,  ww 
the  bustle  produced  by  the  yearly  visitation  of  two 
or  three  hundred  vessels,  containing  from  12,000 
to  18,000  t£ien,  being  double  manned  *,  that  the 
place  had  the  appearance  of  a  commercial  or  maau- 
fecturing  town ;  and  of  such  consideration  was  this 
village,  that  the  incitement  of  an  advantageous 
traffic,  drew  a  number  of  annual  settlers  to  the  place,, 
for  the  purpose  of  vending  such  stores  as  brandy, 
wine,  tobacco,  and  other  commodities  in  constant 
demand, — to  whom  the  exposure  to  cold,  and  the 
inconveniencies  of  the  voyage,  were  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  considerable  profits  which  they 
derived.     Not  only  shopkeepers,  but  bakers  and 

*  Besduyving  der  Watvisvangst,  vol.  L  p.  2S. 
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other  artizans^  resorted  thither.  With  the  bakery 
it  was  customary  to  signify  to  the  sailors,  by  the 
blowing  of  a  horn,  the  time  when  the  bread  was 
just  drawn  hot  from  the  oven  *.  Thus  the  vast 
fleets  of  ships  which  crowded  into  the  harboiur  when 
the  fishery  without  was  suspended,  in  consequence 
of  stonns,  thick  weather,  or  any  other  circum- 
€tancef,  occasioned  the  natiu^ally  barren  and  de- 
solate shores  of  Spitzbergen,  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  populous  country.  And  such  was  the 
flourishing  appearance  of  Smeerenbcrg,  that  it  was 
compared  by  the  Hollanders  with  their  famous  set- 
tlement of  Batavia,  which  was  founded  about  the 
same  time. 

During  the  time  the  fishery  was  confincil  to  the 
Dutch  chartered  companies,  tlic  number  of  ships 
employed  in  it  did  not  exceed  30  sail  on  an  ave- 
rage ;  but  in  a  few  years,  after  it  was  laid  entire- 
ly open,  the  annual  voyagers  from  Holland  were 
increased  tenfold;  and  it  is  surprising,  that  the 
success  of  the   sliips,   notwithstanding  the   num- 


*  Beschryving  der  VValvisvangst,  vol.  i.  p.  28. 

t  After  the  boiling-houses  at  Smccrenberg  were  disused^ 
the  place  continued  to  be  a  general  rendezvous  for  such  ships 
as  had  made  a  successful  fishing  ;  to  which  they  retired  for  the 
convenience  of  packing  the  blubber  in  their  casks.  This,  to- 
getlier  with  the  above-mentioned  purposes  for  which  it  was 
also  visited,  rendered  the  bay  and  harbour  at  all  times  crowded 
with  sliips,  during  tlic  continuance  of  the  fishing  season. 
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ber  which  crowded  into  the  trade  for  many  years, 
was  very  eonsiderahle. 

Great  as  the  importance  of  Smeerenberg  had  hi- 
therto been,  it  gradually  declined,  as  the  fish  re- 
treated to  a  greater  distance  from  the  bays,  and 
the  mode  of  capture  was  changed.  The  blubber 
being  then  taken  home  in  its  raw  state,  the  boil* 
ing-houses  first  became  useless,  the  coppers  were 
afterwards  taken  up,  and  many  of  the  buildings 
wantonly  dilapidated.  As  the  place  became  still 
less  frequently  the  resort  of  the  fishers,  the  huts 
and  warehouses,  many  of  which  had  been  built  at 
great  expence,  progressively  shared  the  same  fate. 
Such  as  were  spared  by  the  wanton  hand  of  mis- 
chief, at  length  yielded  to  the  silent  but  certain 
operations  of  time,  and  fell  into  a  state  of  decay. 

This  era,  comprising  an  interval  of  about  130 
years,  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  Dutch  commerce.  During  this  exten* 
sive  period,  the  Dutch  whale-fishery  probably  ave- 
raged 160  sail  annually;  which  fleet  but  rarely 
£dled  to  return  a  very  handsome  profit  to  its  own- 
ers, was  consequently  a  general  benefit  to  the  people 
immediately  interested  in  its  success,  and  a  univer- 
sal source  of  national  wealth  during  the  whole  epoch. 

The  fourth  era  of  the  Dutch  whale-fishery,  is 
marked  by  an  apparent  change  in  the  national  cha- 
racter, and  by  an  evident  change  in  the  commercial 
abilities  of  the  people.    From  being  one  of   the 

VOL.  II.  K 


ixioit  eiiMipriJsing  and  intrejnd  luitioiis  in  die  mxAi^ 
they,  through  the  dissolution  of  their  inunundty,  fagr 
the  presence  md  influence  of  FpMeh  soUierjF,  Jtnd 
the  consequent  introduction  c(  French  principles 
among  them,  have  greatly  degenerated  in  pnUic  spirit 
and  commercial  talent  Hence^of  late  years,  their 
energies  have  been  relatxed,  and  they  have  beea 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  improveitients  whicfa 
have  been  adopted  in  the  art  of  the  fishery  by  the 
British,  and  thdr  success  has  in  consequence  been 
inuch  inferior.  Such  is  the  revolution  which  has 
occurred  in  the  fishery  of  the  Dutch,  that  their  an* 
tient  superiority  over  the  British  is  now  reversed  ;~- 
the  British,  in  point  of  fishing  talent,  being,  at  pre- 
Hent,  beyond  dispute  their  superiors :  And  "as  the 
English  in  the  early  and  middle  ages  of  the  whale- 
fishery,  were  commonly  under  the  necessity  of  en- 
gaging the  assistance  of  the  Dutch,  so  the  Dutch 
now,  in  their  turn,  find  British  fishing-officers  a 
Taluable  acquisition.  About  the  year  1770,  the 
Dutch  fishery  began  to  decline  ;  during  half  k 
century  previous  to  this  period,  it  had  averaged 
182  ships  per  year,  but  from  1769  to  1778,  the 
average  was  reduced  to  134  sail,  and  about  the  time 
of  the  American  war,  to  60  or  70  ships  jper  year  ♦. 


♦  Odd/g  Commerce^  p.  525. ;  aiid  Histoirc  des  P^hes,  vol.  L 
p.  S94  to  316. 
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The  Dutch,  it  may  be  remarked,  have  beeii 
more  assiduous  adventurers  in  the  northern  whale- 
fisheries  than  any  other  nation,  having  pursued  the 
timde  at  all  times  since  their  commencement  in  the 
year  1612  to  the  present,  except  when  the  pecu- 
liar oituatiim  of  the  country  with  regard  to  other 
iiati^ms,  prevented  their  ships  from  visiting  the  fish- 
ay  ;  and  even  then,  in  times  of  war,  they  often 
ventured  abroad  under  the  disguise  of  a  neutral 
flag.  Partial  or  total  suspensions  of  their  whale- 
fishery  were  thus  occasioned  in  the  years  1653, 
1659  (conditionally),  1665, 1666, 167S,  1673, 1674, 
1691,  1781, 1782,  and  during  the  last  war.  Ex- 
cluding these  occasions,  when  the  fishery  was  in- 
tercepted, the  Dutch  whale-fishery,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  125  years,  included  between  1660  and  1795, 
employed  18,992  vessels,  which  captured  71,900 
whales ;  averaging  152  ships  and  575^  fish,  or  8| 
fish  per  ship  each  year. 

The  Dutch  Government  has  at  all  periods,  since 
the  discovery  of  the  whale-fishery,  encouraged  its 
prosecution  by  various  edicts  of  indulgence,  but 
never  by  bounties,  until  tlic  year  1815,  when  a 
premium  of  4s000jl  (to  be  continued  for  three  years) 
was  offered  on  the  outfit  of  every  sliip,  and  5000y.' 
more  if  she  returned  home  clean.  If  she  met  mtli 
success,  50y^  were  to  be  deducted  off  the  second 
bounty  for  every  quanleel  or  barrel  of  oil  she  brought 
home;  thus  absorbing  all  the  second  boimty,  if  her 
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cargo  should  produce  100  quardceleu  of  oH  or  up- 
wards. Previous  to  this»  the  encouragements  heU 
finrth  were  principally  comprised  in  the  exemp- 
tion of  all  the  produce  of  the  whale-fisheries,  to- 
gether with  some  of  the  stores  used  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  ships,  from  duty.  The  Government,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  encouraged  its  own  subjects 
to  embark  in  this  trade,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State, 
was  exceedingly  careM  that  none  of  the  advantages 
accruing  from  it  should  be  divided  with  other  nir 
tions.  The  means  used  for  confining  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  whale-fishery,  by  the  subjects  of  the 
United  Provinces,  within  their  own  dominions, 
were  extremely  rigorous.  No  ship  was  allowed  to 
be  equipped  for  the  whale-fishery  by  Dutch  sub- 
jects, from  any  country  or  kingdom  but  their  own ; 
and  no  barrels,  boats,  or  other  implements  used  in 
the  fishery,  were  permitted  to  be  exportetl  or  sold 
abroad,  under  the  severest  penalties :  no  ship  was 
flowed  to  be  fitted  in  Holland  for  the  use  of  any 
foreign  power,  under  the  penalties  of  its  confisca- 
tion, &C. :  none  of  the  produce  of  the  whale-fishery 
was  allowed  to  be  conveyed  from  Greenland  to  any 
foreign  country  to  be  disposed  of,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, (excepting  under  the  usual  regulations  of 
exportation),  under  the  penalty  of  6000  florins,  se- 
ciuity  for  which  sum  was  required  for  each  ship  be- 
fore putting  to  sea,  togetlier  with  the  confiscation 
of  the  ships  by  which  such  produce  might  be  ille- 
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gaily  conveyed  abroad :  and  no  harpooncr,  boat- 
steerer,  or  other  fishing-officer,  was  allowed  to  en- 
gage in  the  service  of  any  foreign  nation,  in  time  of 
war,  under  severe  restrictions*. 

The  great  fishery  of  the  north  has  not  always 
answered  the  expectations  of  the  adventurers ;  it  is 
admitted,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  many  disastrous 
years,  the  products  were  greatly  inferior  to  the  ex- 
pences.  A  thousand  unforeseen  accidents  occasion- 
ally disappointed  the  vigilance  of  the  directors  of  the 
different  companies  and  societies  of  whale-fishers, 
and  rendered  the  labours  of  the  seamen,  whose  de- 
partment it  was  to  capture  the  whales,  ineffectual. 

Some  speculators  have  imagined,  that  the  fishery 
for  the  whale  was,  on  an  average,  disadvantageous, 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  injurious  rather  than 
beneficial  to  the  State.  Others  have  compared  this 
branch  of  commerce  to  a  lottery,  in  which,  while 
some  obtain  large  prizes,  others  suffer  still  greater 
loss ;  and,  consequently,  as  in  a  lottery,  there  must 
be  an  ultimate  loss  to  the  speculators.  These  opi- 
nions seem,  however,  to  be  grounded  in  error,  since, 
from  different  careful  calculations,  it  appears,  that 
between  the  years  1669  and  1778,  the  Dutch 
whale-fishery  was  a  general  source  of  gain  to  the  ad- 


*  The  greater  part  of  these  regulations  frerc  in  force  only  in 
thne  of  war. 
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Tentmeii»  end  of  ndies  to  the  Slate.  The  satioind 
benefit,  it  is  true,  has  always  been  dhnhiished  by 
part  of  the  money  expended  in  stores  fix-  die  equip- 
ment of  the  fishing  ships,  being  paid  to  strangers 
for  fiyreign  produce ;  but  the  gieato*  prapottion  of 
the  expenditure  reverted  to  the  benefit  of  the  State, 
by  being  paid  for  artides  wbidi  were  the  produce 
of  the  coimtry,  and  for  wages  to  Tsrioos  artificers 
and  labourers,  who  procured  an  ample  IpreHhood  in 
manu£urturing  the  foreign  produce  into  stoves  pro- 
per for  the  outfit  of  the  fleet 

Zorgdrager,  whose  authority  is  highly  respected 
by  his  countrymen,  estimates  the  expcnce  of  fitting 
a  ship  with  six  lx)ats  and  all  other  stores  requisite 
for  the  wliale-fishery,  at  4924  florins  17  sols.  His 
caU'uIation  is  as  follows : 

For  casks,  -  -  2370/ 

Boais  and  all  other  stores,         -         2554 

4924/ 

WafreH  of  42  men  for  the  voyage,         -      3000 
Hire  of  the  ship  and  insurance,         -  3000 

Provisions  for  the  voyage,  -  1528 


»Sum  total  of  advances  for  a  whale-fish- 
ing ship,  ...  12447* 

•  Histoire  des  Peches,  vol.  i.  p.  279«  This  estimation  being 
made  for  a  hired  ship,  might  be  expected  to  admit  of  the  de- 
duction of  the  owner's  profits^  when  the  calculation  is  2q>plied 
to  such  ships  as  are  the  property  of  the  adventurers. 
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Thufl^  an  expeHce  of  10^000  to  13,000  florins  was 
lequiaite,  before  a  ship  could  be  sent  out  and  return 
fiom  the  fishery ;  and  this  sum  was  necessarily  ex* 
pended  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  the  voyage, 
l^is  estimation  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of 
other  intelligent  persons^  A  work,  entitled  ^^  Den 
Koopman,"  (The  Merchant,)  states  the  average  num- 
ber of  fishing  ships  to  have  been  180  sail,  the  a- 
xnount  of  advances  on  which,  after  the  rate  of  Zorg- 
drageifs  estimation,  is  2,240,460  florins.  Wage- 
naar,  another  celebrated  historian  of  Holland,  gives 
a  calculation  a  little  different.  He  estimates  the 
total  advances  requisite  for  the  equipment  of  180 
fishing  ships,  at  1,800,000/  after  the  rate  of  10,000/ 
for  each  ship.  We  find  the  particulars  of  Wage- 
naar's  calculation  in  his  work,  called  '^  Tegenwor- 
digen  Staat  der  Vereenigde  Nederlanden.**  They  are 
as  follow: 

86,000  new  casks, 108,000/ 

2,700,000  hoops,  for  repairing  old  casks,  &c 43,300 

Coopers*  wages, 21,600 

172,0001b.  of  cordage, .36,000 

Making  and  repairing  boats,  with  thcu*  stores,....  15,000 

Iron-work,  nails,  smiths^  wages,  &c., 5,000 

400,000  lb.  of  beef,  &c., 40,000 

2,800  firldns  of  butter,  of  80  or  90  Amst  lb.  each,  57,600 

150,000  lb.  of  stock-fish, 12,000 

660,0001b.  of  biscuit, 40,000 

72,000  lb.  of  soft  bread, 18,000 


Carried  forward,        396,600/ 
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SoOankenofgesvTjL. ^-.5,500 

So^far,  spioesy  fcc^ ^,SflOO 

eOiM)  ib.  of  Fneaknd  park- APOO 

144,000  lb.  of  cheese -..18,000 

90.009  lb.  of  Texel  and  Lejdcn  cheese, 1,500 

10,^00  borreb  of  beer,  fmrliMJing  excise  duty.)  .27,000 

9,000  ttck3  of  pease,  faarier,  fcd  &c^ .....40,500 

Herrings  and  sali-fish,- 3,000 

Vjuiou.'^  cook^s  and  cabin  funnture  ;   expcuees 

of  transporting  stores  oo  board.  Sec., 5&000 

Hand-money  to  seamen, 180,000 

Wa^es  of  seamen,  payable  on  the  leturn.  of  the 

ships  and  other  incidental  cxpences  durii^ 

the  voyage, 540,000 

TfJT  the  frc'':;iht  or  hire  of  the  slups,  at  the  rate 

•/f  f;000  ti.nn^  fur  each  ship, 510,000 

Suin   Vital  of  Gdt'anccs  for  180  whale-fishing 

>hii  , 1,800.000/ 

The  diiTcTcncc  in  the  calculations  of  Zoigdrager 
and  Wag  jh^ar.  \s  44O,460  florins  on  the  total,  and 
24^17  florins  for  each  ship.  Wagenaar  s  estimation  is, 
llicTcfore,  about  one-fifth  less  than  that  of  Zorgdra- 
gcr. 

II*  ncf .  J  c  icxvii  amount  of  money  expended  an- 
nually by  the  Dutch  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
vvhal^vHsIiery,  (exclusive  of  the  additional  expences 
resulting  from  success  in  the  fishery,)  seems  to  have 
k;(  n  1 ,800,000  to  2,240,460  florins  ;  and  however 
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disastrous  the  fishery  might  be,  this  sum  was  al- 
ways to  be  paid.  But  though  it  might  have  hap- 
pened, that  this  simi  was  on  any  occasion  totally 
lost  to  the  adventurers,  yet  the  final  loss  to  the  State 
was  not  great,  because  that  proportion  of  expences 
only  which  was  required  for  foreign  labour  and 
foreign  produce,  was  considered  as  subtracted  firom 
the  national  wealth. 

As  it  would  be  too  elaborate  and  uninteresting, 
were  I  to  follow  the  foreign  authors  in  the  whole 
particulars  of  their  estimation  of  the  national 
loss  which  accrued  from  one  year's  equipment  of 
180  ships,  supposing  no  returns  from  the  fishery, 
I  shall  content  myself  \vith  giving  the  result  of  the 
whole  ;  and  to  those  who  \nsh  for  further  informa* 
tion  on  the  subject,  refer  them  to  the  originals* 
The  Dutch  authors  dinde  the  preceding  table  of 
Wagenaar's  in  the  follo\^ing  manner : 

1.  Thev  extract  the  vahic  of  certain  article.^  which  are  the 
produce  of  the  Provinces,  such  as  butter,  cheese,  beef; 
bacon,  pease,  oatmeal,  &c.  to  which  they  add  the  wages 
of  coopers  and  otlier  artificers,  the  money  expended 
in  which  remains  entirely  in  tlie  country,  and 
amounts  to 233,500^ 

*  "  Nieuwe  Beschryving  dor  Walvisvangst  en  Haring  Vis- 
schery,  door  D.  de  Jong,  H.  Kobel,  on  M.  Salieth."  And  its 
French  translation,  "  Histoire  des  Pechcs,  dcs  decouverteSj 
et  des  etablissemens  des  Hollandois,  dans  les  Mers  du  Nord,  par 
le  C.  Bemarde  de  Reste." 
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aflSnded  a  usefiil  employment  to  a  ^^ast  number  of 
labourers  and  artificers,  and  it  gave  to  the  interior 
tnde  a  new  circulation  and  increased  activity; 
and  the  second  was,  that  while  it  conferred  an  ao- 
tnal  benefit  on  the  adventurers,  and  throng  them 
on  the  State,  it  likewise  occasioned  an  improve- 
ment in  the  general  relations  of  commerce  with  fo- 
rdgn  powers. 

For  estimating,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  amount 
of  the  emoluments  derived  firom  the  whale-fisherv, 
by  the  individuals  speculating  in  the  trade,  during 
the  period  detailed  by  Gerard  van  Sante,  it  may  be 
divided  into  eleven  equal  portions  of  ten  consecutive 
years,  each  of  which,  in  the  "  Nieuwe  Beschryving 
der  Walvisvangst,"  and  in  the  "  Histoire  des 
Peches,"*  forms  a  distinct  table ;  but  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  1  shall  include  the  whole  in  one  point  of 
view. 


Tabular  View,  &c. 


n  Faee  page  166.  n 


mdred  and  Seven  Years, 


Yean  Iiiclu« 
sive. 


1669- 1678* 
1679—1688 
1689—1698 
1699—1708 
1709—1718 
1719—1728 
1 729-.  1738 
1739—1748 
1749—1758 
1759—1768 
1769—1778 


1669—1778 


No. 

Ship*, 
sent  V^  Oil 

OUti*"* 


Quantity  of 
Whalebone 
in  Pounds. 


93|>000 
16St.«>0 

g5^800 
1354000 
lS3g960 
13«4«4 

90$140 
.574 


14161 


12,750,000 
17,700,000 
8,508,000 
13,554,000 
7,671,000 
5,922,000 
3,912,000 
8,678,600 
6,072,360 
4,392,600 
4,019,300 


Price  of 
Fins  jier 
1001b. 

48  I 

Si 
117 

58 
106 
164 
214 
124 
122 
167 
120 


Value  of  the 
Fina  in  Flo- 
rins. 

6,120,000 
6,018,0001 


Amount  of 
Receipts. 


9,954,360 
7,861,320 
8,131,260 
9,712,080 
8,371,680 
10,761,464 
7,408,206 
7,335,642 
4,823,160 


19,295,000 
27,258,000 
24,134,360 
26,385,120 
22,706.160 
18,002,880 
13,441,680 
23,779,424 
17,933,630 
16,120,782 
13,129,734 

222,186,770 


Years  Inclu- 
sive. 


1719—1728 
1729—1738 
1739—1748 
1749—1758 
1759-1768 
1769—1778 


Sixty  Years. 


No.or  ^ — 

Ships 
Equip-  f  Oil 

ped.       "»• 

— — ^ 

748  

975  ,576 

388  •H29 

340  '^*^ 

296  i«<^*^ 

434;^2« 
►52 


1719—1778     3161 


\ 


Quantitj  of 
Whalebone 
in  Pounds. 


Price  of  Value  of 


Finsper 
1001b. 


3,3:J6,800  164 
4.5SJ,700;  214 
2.779,700  124 
1,394,500.  122 
1,513,100  167 
2,561,880.  120 


Fins  in  Flo- 
rins. 


Amount  of 
Receipts. 


5,472,352'  10,143,928 
9,809,1181  15. 767,9  47| 
2.950.828-  7,52(),408i 
1, 689,090 :  4,088,890 
2,5?6,877'  5,753,1 97  j 
3,074,160     8,368,7 12| 


51,643,082 


Tliis  in__, 

ircvcnted  the  prosecution  of  the  fishery. 

JVbfr.— The  anni 

liut  in  this  sum  is  Incf '^-^*^*'  *  <»t»n»ation  \n  12,447/.  per  ship  (page  150.)  ; 
on  her  first  voyage,  wJf  «^®7  year.  Hence,  though  the  ezpences  of  a  &blp, 
<imatSon,  or  10,000/4"""**  renewal,  to  about  the  tame  as  Wagcnaar's 

i 
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From  this  table,  it  appears,  that  the  expences  in-i 
eurred  by  the  Dutch  Greenland  whale-fishers,  in 
the  course  of  107  years,  included  between  1669  and 
1778,  (three  years  of  war  omitted),  amounted  to 
1775893,970^!;  that  the  product  of  the  fishery  was 
in  the  same  interval,  222,1 86,770^!,  which  leaves 
a  balance  in  favour  of  the  fishers  of  44,292,800^ 
or  3,691,066  /.  Sterling.  If  we  divide  the  expences 
and  profits  by  107>  the  number  of  years  included  in 
the  estimation,  we  find  the  annual  expenditure 
must  have  been  1,662,560^!,  and  the  annual  re- 
ceipts 2,076,5 12^^,  and  consequently  the  annual 
profits  413,952^!  But  if  an  annual  expenditiure 
of  Ifi62y560jl  afibrd  an  annual  profit  of  the  sum 
of  415,932^,  there  must  be  an  advantage  realized 
to  the  adventurers  of  about  25  per  cent  *. 

From  the  same  table,  we  learn,  that  during  a 
period  of  60  consecutive  years,  from  1719  to  1778, 
the  Dutch  Davis'  Straits  fishers  realized  a  profit  of 
10,964,872/ or  lS2,74iS  f.  per  annum.  But  the 
expences  during  this  period  being  40,677,610/, 
the  proportional  advantage  to  the  adventurers  must 
have  been  27  per  cent. 

The  question,  therefore,  whether  the  Dutch 
whale-fishery  was,  on  tlie  whole,  of  benefit  to  the 

•  Had  the  value  of  the  ships  been  included  in  these  calcu- 
lations^ instead  of  the  freight  or  hire^  the  annual  profit  per  cent. 
on  the  capital  embarked  in  the  trade,  would^  I  imagine^  have 
been  reduced  to  near  one-half 
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adventnrers,  meets  a  satis&ctOTy  soIntitHi  in  ihe  af> 
fimutive. 

It  may  not  be  nninteresting,  before  we  quit  this 
subject,  to  calcul&te  the  extent  of  national  emo- 
lument which  the  Dutch  have  derired  from  the 
two  fisheries  of  Greenland  and  Davis*  Struts. 
Siqiposing  the  prindple  to  be  coireet,  that  out  of 
1,^00,000/,  the  advances  required  for  180  fishing 
riiips,  only  237,600^,  the  propmtion  expended  in 
fincogn  produce  for  stores,  and  in  wages  to  foreign 
seamen,  and  37,300 f.,  the  aver^  value  of  ships 
wrecked  each  year,  were  loss  to  the  State,  in  case  of 
no  returns  being  made  from  the  fishery, — ^we  then 
eaaly  calculate  the  benefit  to  the  State  arising  from 
the  knovm  success  of  the  Dutcli  fleet  during  the 
period  comprised  in  the  preceding  tabic. 
From  this  table,  it  appears,  that  the  "  amount  of 
receipts"  of  the  whole  Dutch  Greenland  fleet  dur- 
ing a  period  of  107  years,  was 228,186,770^ 

Freight  or  "  receipts"  of  the  Davis' 

Straits  fleet  during  60  years, 51,643,082 


Gross  produce  of  the  whale-fisheries,  273,829,852_/) 
Now,  the  amount  of  expences  of 
the    two    fleets,    appears  to  be 

218,571,580/;  we  therefore  say. 

As  1,800,000/,  the  expenditure 


Carried  forward,  273,829,853/ 
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'  Brought  forwurd,  273.839,852/ 
«f  one  year,  is  to  374,900/,  the 
loss  to  the  State  in  <nie  year,  so 
is  the  gross  expeooe  of  the  it^ole 
^od.  818^71,580/  to  the  loss 
jto  the  State  cut  of  these  expen- 
«es,  provided  there  liad  been  no 
returns, S8,880,7»7 


The  laat  sum  deducted  from  the 
gross  receipts,  gives  the  apparent 
benefit  affimled  to  the  State  from 
the  whale-fisheries  during  the 
period  in  question 840,449,115/ 

This  balance,  reckoning  the  florin  at  &0d.  £ng- 
lisfa,  is  equal  to  20,087,486  /.  Sterling,  or  about 
156  tons  of  gold ;  but  if  we  reckon  the  florin  at 
Sid.  English,  the  value  will  be  equal  to  about  164 
tons  of  gold ! 

This  tabular  view  of  the  Dutch  whide-fisheries, 
likewise  shows  us  the  average  risk  of  the  trade,  as 
it  was  then  pursued,  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  the 
vessels  employed  in  it.  In  107  years,  14,167  ships 
sailed  to  the  Greenland  fishery,  whereof  561  were 
wrecked ;  or,  in  a  fleet  of  100  ships,  on  an  average, 
4  were  lost  each  voyage ;  hence  the  real  risk  with 
respect  to  premium  of  insurance,  must  have  been 
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4r  per  cent.  In  a  period  of  60  years,  3161  ships 
suled  to  Davis'  Straits,  whereof  62  were  wrecked ; 
or,  in  a  fleet  of  100  ships  on  an  average,  2  were 
lost  each  voyage;  consequently  the  real  riak  with  re- 
spect to  premium  of  insurance,  must  have  been 
2  per  cent.  In  the  present  day,  however,  the  ave- 
rage loss  among  the  British  Greenland  and  Da- 
vis' Straits  fleets  is  not  one-half  so  much. 

The  great  balance  of  profits  received  hy  the 
Dutch  whale-fishers  during  107  years,  amouadng 
to  between  fifty  and  sixty  millions  of  florins,  was 
all  derived  from  the  trade,  during  what  I  have 
called  the  thinl  era  of  their  fisherj-.  But  the  re- 
sult of  the  fourth  era  will  be  found  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent. 

Between  1785  and  179*,  inclusive,  the  average 
number  of  vessels  fitted  out  from  Holland  for  Green- 
land and  Da^'is'  Straits,  was  6ti  sail.  Their  success 
in  ten  years,  was  2,295  whales  and  55,722  casks  of 
blubber;  or  229^  fish,  and  5,572  casks  of  blubber, 
equal  to  7.243.^  quardcelen  of  oil  per  year.  This 
oil,  estimated  at  35  florins  per  quardeel,  produces 

the  sum  of,  253,522/ 

lleckoniiig  for  every  hundred  quardce- 
len of  oil  3,000lb.  of  fins,  gives,  for 
the  above  quantity  of  oil,  217,000 


Carried  forward,      253,522/ 


« 
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Brought  forward,               /  253,522 
pounds  of  fins,  which,  estimated  at 
I50f.  per  lOOlh.,  amounts  to,  .., 325,500 

Consequently,  this  part  of  the  national 
industry  of  Holland,  brought  in  an- 
nually in  numerical  value,  the  sum 
of, /  579,022 

The  expenccs  of  a  ship  at  this  period,  with  an  aver- 
age cargo  of  120  quardcelen  of  oil,  is  estimated  at 
13,800/!,  which,  multiplied  by  60,  the  number  of 
vessels  employed,  amounts  to,  Jl  828,000 

But  the  amount  of  freight  as  above  esti^ 

mated,  was  only 579,022 

Consequently,  there  must  have  been 
an  annual  loss  to  the  adventurers 
of, */  248,978 

SECT.  IV. 

Wltale-Fishery  of  the  Spaniards^  Frevjch^  Danes , 
Germans^  Norwegians^  Prussians  and  Sxvedes. 

The  BiscAYANS  appear  to  have  engaged  in  the 
whale-fishery  on  their  own  coasts,  probably  some 
centuries  before  the  establishment  of  the  fishery  at 

VOL.  II.  L 

•  Metelerkamp^  "  Tableau  Statistique  de  la  HoUande/'  p.  37,» 

io. 
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Spitzbergen.  The  whales  oxfin-fi^h  only  resortiiig' 
to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  from  the  autimmal  equinox 
until  the  spring,  they  began  along  with  the  Basques^ 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  pursue  them  in  their 
retreat  towards  the  north  and  west  In  this  pur- 
suit they  were  joined  by  the  Icelanders,  and  for 
some  years  their  combined  fleets  conducted  a  dis- 
tant and  extensive  fishery ;  and  were  amply  recom- 
pensed for  the  trouble  and  perils  of  the  voyage,  by 
the  highly  successfiil  issue. 

After  instructing  the  English,  Dutch,  and  other 
nations,  in  the  art  of  capturing  the  whale,  some  of 
the  Biscayans  themselves  commenced  the  fishery  at 
Spitzbergen  on  their  ovnv  accoimt.  One  Spanish 
ship,  indeed,  piloted  by  an  Englishman,  fished  at 
Spitzbergen  in  1612;  but  it  was  some  years  after- 
wards, before  this  fishery  by  the  Spaniards  became 
general.  The  most  eligible  harbours  on  the  west 
coast  being  already  occupied  as  fishing  stations, 
they  took  possession  of  a  situation  on  the  northern 
face  of  Spitzbergen,  whither  they  regularly  resorted 
with  their  ships.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
their  fishing  concern  was  at  any  time  very  cxteur 
sive,  since  a  great  proportion  of  their  fishing  oflS- 
cers  seem  to  have  been  employed,  for  many  years,  in 
the  service  of  other  northern  adventurers.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  after  the  different  nations  were  sufficient- 
ly instructed  in  the  art,  the  custom  of  hiring  these 
foreigners  would  fall  into  disuse,  especially  as  it 
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niurt  have  been  attended  with  no  inconsiderable  ex- 
pence  ;  and,  therefore,  the  skilful  Biscayans  might, 
possibly,  be  sent  out  to  Spitzbfergen  on  the  same 
employment  by  their  own  countrymen.  Of  the  ex- 
tent of  their  fishing  concerns,  excepting  at  particu- 
lar times,  we  have  no  accoimt.  In  the  year  1721, 
twenty  ships  were  sent  on  the  whale-fishery  from 
diflferent  ports  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  i  but  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Biscayans  had  totally  abandoned  this  occu- 
pation. 

From  the  researches  of  M.  S.  B.  J.  Noel  *,  it 
seems  probable,  that  the  French  had  not  only  an 
early  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  harpoon  in  the 
capture  of  the  whale,  but  that  they  were  actually 
engaged  in  this  enterprise  in  the  14th  century;  and  it 
id  not  very  certain,  but  they  commenced  this  occupa- 
tion on  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  France  even  some 
centuries  earlier.  In  the  early  whale-fishety,  how- 
ever, by  the  French,  as  well  as  in  that  by  the  Eng- 
lish, we  labour  under  some  difficulty  in  drawing 
conclusions  from  ancient  charters,  grants,  c^c.  to 
decide,  whether  they  refer  to  whales  accidentally 
stranded,  forced  on  shore  by  the  pursuit  of  boats, 
or  captured  in  the  main  sea.  On  the  whole,  I  con- 
jnder  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  in  some  of  the 

l2 


•  "  Memoire  sur  I'Antiqulte  de  k  P^che  de  la  Balcine,"  &c. 
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instanoes  quoted  by  M.  Noel,  an  actoal  whale-fish- 
ery must  be  referred  to. 

Though  the  whale-fishers  inhabiting  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  spoken  of  in  the  preceding 
pages,  were  principally  Spaniards*,  yet  some  of 
them  were  evidently  French,  and  consequently  the 
whale-fishery  of  this  nation  is  partly  involved  in 
that  of  the  Biscayans.  As  it  would  be  needless  to 
repeat  here  what  has  already  been  advanced,  it  will 
be  necessary  only  to  observe,  that  when  they  b^an 
to  piursue  the  fin>whales  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  t» 
the  high  sea,  the  numbers  taken  were  so  consi- 
derable, that,  according  to  Rondelet,  about  the  year 
1554,  the  fishers  of  the  coast  of  Bayonne  made  use 
of  the  bones  of  the  whale  for  the  inclosures  of  their 
gardens  f ,  The  French  sent  ships  to  Spitzbergeu 
at  a  very  early  period,  as  appears  by  the  account  of 
all  the  rival  fishers  being  driven  out  of  the  coim- 
try  by  the  Russia  Company's  ships,  in  the  year 
1613,  excepting  some  French  ships,  which  they 
pennitted  to  fish  there,  on  pajrment  of  a  cer- 
tain tribute  of  whales.  After  this  time,  the  French 
were  in  the  habit  of  frequently  visiting  the  Spitz- 
bergen  fishery,  and  occasionally  with  a  considerable 
number  of  ships,  though  it  seems  they  seldom  used 
to  resort  to  the  bays,  but  usually  fished  in  the  open 

*  Beschrj'ving,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  26,-27*. 
•♦•  "  Memoire,**  p,  12. 
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sea»  and  brought  home  their  cargoes  in  the  raw 
state.  When  Soccoa,  Cibonrre,  and  St  Jean  dc 
LuZy  were  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1636,  they  likewise  seized  upon  14  large  ships 
laden  with  blubber,  as  they  returned  firoin  the 
Greeenland  seas  *. 

The  French,  who  greatly  neglected  the  fishery 
in  the  17th  century,  made  an  attempt  to  revive 
this  branch  of  trade  in  1784.  Six  ships  fitted  out 
at  Dunkirk,  at  the  expence  of  I^uis  XVI.,  made 
some  successful  voyages,  both  in  the  northern  and 
southern  whale-fishery.  The  advantages  of  the 
trade  were  obvious,  and  the  French  Government 
were  eager  to  improve  them.  In  1786,  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Nantucket,  near  Ha- 
lifiix,  in  North  America,  were  invited  to  settle  at 
Dunkirk,  to  carry  on  the  fishery  f .  Several  families 
accepted  the  in\dtation,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
prosecute  the  trade,  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy 
peculiar  privileges  and  immunities.  Ships  were 
sent  out  to  different  seas,  and  had  prosperous  voy- 
ages. But  this  trade,  as  well  as  almost  every  other 
branch  of  French  commerce,  was  completely  inter- 
rupted by  the  Revolution,  and  the  particular  chr- 
cumstances  in  wliich  that  nation  was  placed  with 
r^ard  to  foreign  powers. 

*  "  Memoire,"  &c  p.  13. 

"►  Encjr.  Brit  4Ui  edit.  Art  Cetoiogtf, 
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The  Danes  first  resocted  to  the  coast  of  l^its- 
hergen  in  the  year  1615»  when  they  iq[ipeared  in 
the  fishing  seas  with  three  men  of  war,  and  de- 
manded tribute  firom  the  English,  Their  j^ea  was, 
that  they  were  the  original  discoverers  of  West 
Greenland,  of  which  country  these  islands  were  at 
first  supposed  to  be  an  extension,  and,  as  such, 
daimed  the  Islands  of  Spitsbergen,  and  imagined 
they  were  entitled  to  tribute  firom  all  other  nations 
resorting  thither.  The  Knglish,  however,  very 
properly  resisted  this  assumption,  and  preferred 
their  own  claim,  but  on  a  ground  scarcely  more 
tenable  than  that  of  the  Danes.  They  decla- 
red themselves  to  be  alone  entitled  to  all  ad- 
vantages derivable  from  the  Spitsbergen  whale- 
fisherj',  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  discovery  of 
this  country  by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  in  1553 ;  but 
more  plausibly,  however,  in  virtue  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Spitzbergen  fishery  by  the  English  adven- 
turers in  the  year  1610. 

Shortly  after  the  first  visit  of  the  Danes  to  Spitsber- 
gen, other  ships  adapted  for  carrymg  on  the  whale^ 
fishery  were  sent  out ;  and  these  were  allowed  to  oc^ 
tupy  a  small  island  and  convenient  bay,  lying  be- 
tween the  possessions  of  the  English  and  the 
Dutch,  in  the  80th  degree  of  north  latitude.  In 
1620,  the  King  of  Denmark  established  a  Green- 
land Company,  wliich  was  to  have  sent  out  two 
ships  yearly  to  the  whale-fishery ;  but  in  1624  it 
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was  dissolved,  the  company  being  so  poor  that  they 
could  not  continue  the  trade.  Any  Danish  burgher 
was  then  declared  to  be  at  liberty  to  pursue  the 
fishery.  Another  company,  established  in  1636, 
sent  out  ships,  which  neglected  the  fishery,  and  con- 
fined their  operations  to  searching  for  gold  and  sil- 
ver. Their  search  being  unsuccessftil,  the  company 
was  discouraged,  and  speedily  relinquished  any  fur- 
ther speculation*.  In  the  year  1697,  they  sent 
four  ships  to  Greenland,  which  procured  4710  pun- 
cheons  of  oil.  In  1751,  an  ordinance  was  passed 
in  favour  of  the  Chartered  Greenland  Company, 
prohibiting  all  others,  both  natives  and  foreigners, 
from  tra£ng  to  any  of  the  colonies  established  in 
Greenland,  or  within  fifteen  miles  thereof,  under 
penalty  of  seizure  and  confiscation.  In  1753,  their 
whale-fishing  concerns  established  in  different  ports 
had  increased  to  90  sail,  the  cargoes  of  which,  in  this 
year,  amounted  to  344  whales  f . 

The  Greenland  fishery  afterwards  declined,  and 
was  disused  by  the  Danes  for  many  years,  before 
any  attempt  was  made  to  revive  it  "  In  1785,  the 
King  of  Denmark  granted  a  bounty  of  about  30s. 
Sterling  per  ton,  to  all  vessels  in  the  Greenland  and 
Icelandic  fisheries,  on  condition  of  their  fitting  out 
their  ships,  and  selling  their  cargoes  in  a  Danish 

*  Forpter's  Voyeges  and  Disco v'cri(?3  in  the  NorUi,  p.  471- 
t  Geatit  Mag.  vol.  xxi.  p.  189- ;  a"(i  xxiv.  p.  4^2. 
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port.  Foreign  built  ships  were  employed^  fineign* 
ers  were  encouraged  to  promote  the  ^lew,  and  even 
foreign  manufactures  necessary  for  the  Greenland 
fishery,  were  allowed  duty-free  *."  After  this  pe- 
riod, the  whale-fishery  was  generally  prosecuted  by 
private  adventiu-ers,  but  at  no  time  with  any  very 
great  energy.  Twenty-seven  ships  were  fitted  out 
of  Frederickstadt  in  1803,  and  eight  from  Copen- 
hagen, of  which  three  were  wrecked  f . 

Among  the  ports  of  Germany,  that  of  Harris 
burgh  occupies  the  most  respectable  place  in  the 
annals  of  the  whale-fishery.  The  Hamburghers 
commenced  the  fishery  immediately  after  the  Danes, 
and  established  themselves  on  the  west  coast  of 
Spitzbergen,  in  a  small  bay  situated  near  the 
Seven  Icebergs,  discovered  by  themselves,  which 
was  found  to  be  but  little  incommoded  with  ice, 
and  was,  therefore,  very  suitable  as  a  fishing  station. 
This  place  still  retains  the  name  of  Hamburghers 
Bay.  From  a  table  of  the  whale-fishery  by  the 
Hamburghers,  given  by  Zorgdrager,  it  appears,  that 
they  long  prosecuted  the  trade  with  success.  From 
1670  to  1719,  a  period  of  fifty  years,  2289  ships 
were  sent  out  to  Spitzbergen  from  Hamburgh, 
whereof  84  were  wrecked ;  the  remainder  captured 
and  took  home  the  produce  of  9976  whales,  which 


*  Oddy'8  European  Commerce^  p.  525.  +  Idem. 
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affinded  44496O7  casks  of  blabber,  being  on  an  a- 
venige  of  the  whole  number  of  ships  fitted  out, 
4.36  fish  or  194.2  barrels  of  blubber  j»er  ship  each 
voyage.  During  the  same  period,  the  average  sue- 
cess  of  the  Dutch  Greenland  fishery  was  4.96  fish 
per  ship  each  voyage.  The  proportion  of  ships 
lost  by  the  Hamburghers  was  3.7  in  100,  and  by 
the  Dutch  only  1.8  in  100,  during  the  same  time^. 

Thus  faSr  the  success  of  the  Hamburghers  in  the 
whale-fishery,  was  very  uniform  with  that  of  the 
Dutch ;  but  the  proportion  of  ships  lost  in  the  ice 
by  the  Hamburghers,  was  double  that  of  the  Dutch. 

In  each  of  the  years  1672,-73,-78,-80,-97,  and 
1701,  the  whale-fishery  of  the  Hamburghers  produ- 
ced fit)m  nine  to  eleven  whales  per  ship ;  but  in  the 
years  1688,-89,-91,-1706,-10,-18,  andl9,  the  aver- 
age was  only  T^^^ths  of  a  fish  jper  ship;  311  ships  which 
were  fitted  out,  having  only  procured  in  the  seven 
years  215i  whales.  From  1719  to  the  present  time, 
the  fishery  of  the  Hamburghers  was  rarely  suspend- 
ed, but  was  generally  conducted  on  a  respectable 
scale,  and  with  like  success  as  that  of  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces  of  Holland.  The  Greenland  ships 
fitted  out  of  Hamburgh  in  1794,  consisted  of  25 
sail ;  in  1795, 18 ;  1796,  19 ;  and  in  1797,  19.  In 
1802  the  Hamburgh  fleet  consisted  of  15  sail,  and 
their  cargoes  amounted  to  62  whales,  or  1011  casks 
of  blubber,  which  produced  3409  barrels  of  oil. 

'*  Zorgdrager'B  Groenlandsche  Vis«chery,  p.  26^,-270.    * 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SITUATION  OF  THE  EARLY  WHALE-FISHEKY,-^— 
MANNER  IN  WHICH  IT  WAS  CONDUCtED, — 
AND  THE  ALTERATIONS  WHICH  HAV£  SUBSE- 
QUENTLY TAKEN  PLACE. 

Immediately  after  the  rediscovery  of  Spitzber- 
gcn  by  Hudson,  in  the  year  1607,  the  waLrus- 
fishers,  who  carried  on  an  extensive  and  profitable 
business  at  Clierry  Island,  finding  the  animals  of 
their  pursuit  become  shy  and  less  abundant,  ex- 
tended their  voyage  to  the  northward,  until  they 
fell  in  with  Spitzbergen,  tlie  newly  discovered  coun- 
try, about  tlic  time  when  the  Russia  Company 
equipped  their  first  ships  for  the  Greenland  whale- 
fishery.  As  the  coast  abounded  with  whales  and 
sea-horses,  Cherry  Island  was  deserted,  and  Spitz- 
bergen became  the  scene  of  future  enterprise. 

At  this  time,  the  mysticetus  was  found  in  im- 
mense numbers  throughout  the  whole  extent  X)f  the 
coast,  and  in  the  different  capacious  bays  with 
which  it  abounds.  Never  having  been  disturbed, 
these  animals  were  unconscious  of  danger,  and  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  so  closely  approached,  that 
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they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  courageous  fishermen. 
It  was  not  necessary  that  the  ships  should  cruize 
abroad  throughout  the  extended  regions  of  the  Po- 
lar Seas,  as  they  do  at  the  present  time ;  for  the 
whales  being  abundant  in  the  bays,  the  ships  were 
anchored  in  some  convenient  situation,  and  gen&- 
rally  remained  at  their  moorings  imtil  their  cargoes 
were  completed.  Not  only  did  the  coast  of  Spitz^ 
bergen  aboimd  with  whales,  but  the  shore  of  Jan 
Mayen  Island,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  afforded 
them  in  like  abundance. 

The  method  used  for  capturing  whales,  at  this 
period,  was  usually  by  means  of  the  harpoon  and 
lance,  though  the  Dutch  inform  us  that  the  Eng- 
lish made  use  of  nets  made  of  strong  ropes  for  the 
purpose*.  The  harpoon,  which  was  the  instru- 
ment niscd  in  general  practice  for  effecting  their 
entanglement,  consisted,  as  at  present,  of  a  barbed 
or  arrow-shaped  iron  dart,  two  or  three  feet  in 
length,  to  which  was  attached  a  wooden  handle  for 
convenience  in  striking  or  throwing  it  into  the 
whale.  Fastened  to  the  harpoon,  was  a  line  or 
rope  300  fathoms  in  length ;  more  than  sufficient  to 
reach  the  bottom  in  the  bays,  where  the  depth  of 
the  water  seldom  exceeds  80  or  100  &thoms ;  so 
that,  on  a  fish  descending  after  being  struck,  the 
end  of  the  line  could  always  be  retained  in  the  boat. 

*  Beschryving,  &c.  voL  i.  p.  27- 
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The  movements  of  this  boat,  of  course,  ooiresponded 
with  those  of  the  whale ;  and  so  closely  pointed  out 
its  position,  that,  on  its  re-appearance  at  thc^  snl*- 
&ce,  the  other  assisting  boats  were  usually  very 
near  the  place.  It  was  then  vigorously  pursued, — 
secured  by  a  sufficient  number  of  harpoons, — and 
lastly  attacked  repeatedly  with  lances  until  it  was 
lolled.  The  lance  in  use  was  an  iron  spear,  with  a 
wooden  handle,  altc^ther  10  to  12  feet  in  length. 
The  capture  of  the  fish,  in  which,  owing  to  the  par- 
ticular excellence  of  the  situation,  they  seldom  fail- 
ed, being  accomplished,  it  was  tov^'cd  by  the  boats, 
rowing  one  before  another,  "  like  a  team  of  horses,** 
to  the  ship's  stem,  where  it  lay  untouched,  from 
one  *  to  two  or  three  days  f.  The  fat  being  then 
removed,  was  carried  to  the  shore;  where  ample 
conveniences  being  erected,  it  was  afterwards  sub- 
jected to  heat  in  a  boiler,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  oil  extracted. 

As  the  process  in  use  by  the  early  fishers  for  ex- 
tracting the  oil,  may  be  interesting  to  some  readers, 
I  shall  attempt  to  describe  it,  f(lllo^\^ng  the  accounts 
by  Captains  Anderson  and  Gray,  whose  papers  on 
Greenland  and  the  whale-fisher}%  embracing  this 
subject,  are  preserved  among  the  manuscripts  in 
the  British  Museum  J. 


*  Mr  Gray's  Account  of  the  Whale-6shery,  MS.  Brit  Mus. 

t  Captain  Anderson's  Account  of  Greenland,  Idem. 

J  There  is  no  date  to  the  papers  of  Messrs  Anderson  and 
Gray;  but,  as  Anderson  was  the  person,  (according  to  hit 
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The  blubber  being  made  &st  to  the  ehore,  s 
"  water-side-man,''  standing  in  a  pair  of  boots,  mid- 
leg  in  the  aea,  flayed  off  the  fleehy  parts,  and  cut 
the  blubber  into  pieces  of  about  S  cwt.  each.  Two 
men  with  a  barrow  then  carried  it  piece  by  piece 
to  a  stage  or  platform  erected  by  the  side  of  the 
works,  where  a  man,  denominated  a  "  stage-cuttO'," 
armed  with  a  long  knile,  sliced  it  into  pieces  1^ 
inches  thick,  and  about  a  foot  long,  and  then  push* 
ed  it  into  an  adjoining  receptacle,  caUed  a  "  slidng 
cooler."  Immediately  beyond  this  cooler,  five  or  six 
choppers  were  arranged  in  a  line  with  blocks  of 
whales-tail  before  them ;  and  adjoining  these  blocks, 
was  another  vessel  called  a  "  chopping  cooler,"  of 
two  or  three  trais  caiiacity.  These  men  being  si- 
tuated between  the  two  coolers,  took  the  sliced 
blubber  from  the  slicing  cooler,  and  after  reducing 
it  into  little  bits,  scarcely  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  an  inch  or  two  long,  pushed  it  into  the  chop- 
ping cooler.     These  operations  were  carried  on  as 

MS.)  who  took  in  eight  men,  whose  ahjp  sailed  when  tlte; 
were  engaged  in  hunting.and  left  them  to  winter  in  Spitzhergen 
In  l630, — the  period  here  referred  to,  must  have  been  within 
a  few  years  of  this  time.  Gray's  paper  was  registered  by  Mr 
Oldenberg,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  the  year  l(i6S,S; 
so  that  both  papers  must  refer  to  the  same  period  of  time,  with- 
in a  few  years  at  the  most.  Gray's  paper,  (the  one  I  have  prin- 
ppaily  followed,)  is  by  far  the  most  dear  and  precise.  It  is 
Contained  in  the  "  Bibl.  Sloan."  N".  698.  Art  27- ;  and  Ander- 
son's paper  m  the  same  deportment,  N".  3985.  Art-  SS. 
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near  as  convenient  to  the  place  where  the  copper  was 
erected.  The  copper  held  only  half  a  ton.  It  was 
fiimishcd  with  a  furnace  and  the  requisite  appen- 
dages. A  man,  designated  *^  tub-filler,"  with  a  ladle 
of  copper,  was  employed  in  filling  a  hc^head  with 
chopped  blubber,  dragging  it  to  the  copp^,  and  emp- 
tying it  in,  until  the  copper  was  fulL  A  fire  of  wood 
was  in  the  first  instance  applied ;  but  after  a  copper 
or  two  had  been  boiled,  the  finks  or  fritters  were 
always  sufficient  to  boil  the  remainder  without  any 
other  fuel. 

When  the  blubber  was  sufficiently  boiled,  two 
men,  called  "  copper-men,''  with  two  long-handled 
copjwr  ladles,  took  the  oil  and  finks  out  of  the  cop- 
per, and  put  it  into  a  *'  fritter  barrow,'^  which,  be- 
ing fumislicd  with  a  grating  of  wood  in  place  of 
a  l)ottom,  drained  the  oil  from  the  fritters,  from 
whence  it  ran  into  a  wooden  tank  or  cooler  of  about 
five  tons  caj)acity.  Three  coolers  were  usually  pro- 
vided, and  placed  some  feet  asimder,  a  little  be- 
low each  other.  A  quantity  of  water  was  put  into 
each  before  tlie  oil,  and  the  oil,  whenever  it  came 
to  a  certain  lieight  in  the  first  cooler,  escaped 
through  a  hole  by  a  spout  into  the  second,  the 
same  way  into  the  third,  and  from  thence  by  a^ 
plufrJiole  into  the  casks  or  butts  in  readiness  for  its 
reception.  When  the  oil  in  these  butts  was  tho- 
roughly cold,  whatever  it  had  contracted  was  filled 
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up,  and  the  casks  then  roUed  mto  the  ivater,  and  in 
rafts  of  20  together,  were  conveyed  to  the  ship. 

The  whalebone  was  separated  from  the  gam  or 
substance  in  which  it  is  embedded,  rubbed  clean, 
packed  in  bundles  of  60  laminie  or  blades  each* 
and  taken  to  the  ^ip  in  the  longboat..  Thus  pre- 
pared, the  cai^  was  conveyed  home,  either  when 
a  suffidency  was  procured,  or  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son pnt  an  end  to  the  fishing  occupations. 

The  whale-fishers  had  different  other  buildings  on 
shore  besides  those  made  use  of  in  bcoling  the 
blubber.  Those  of  the  English,  in  one  harbour, 
consisted  of  a  stone  hut  or  tent,  covered  with  wood, 
and  fitted  up  with  cabins,  &c.  for  lodging  the  blub- 
ber men  in,  and  a  large  cooperage,  with  t  lod^ng- 
room  above  it,  fi>r  the  use  of  the  coopers  when  em- 
ployed preparing  the  casks.  In  Bell  Sound,  the 
English  had  a  wooden  house  covered  \rith  Flemish 
tiles,  originally  built  by  the  Flemings,  80  feet  in 
length,  and  50  in  breadth,  beddes  other  smaller 
tents.  And  in  addition  to  similar  structures,  the 
Dutch  are  s^d  to  have  built  warehouses,  dwelling- 
houses,  and  forts. 

While  some  of  the  people  belon^ng  to  the  whale 
ships  were  engaged  in  boiling  the  blubber,  the  rest 
of  the  crew,  it  is  probable,  were  occasionally  employ- 
ed in  the  capture  of  other  whales. 

Kacli  nation  which  resorted  to  Spitzbergen,  ha- 
ving a  different  fishing  station,  completely  occupied 

TOL.  IT.  M 
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it,  and  retained  it  tenadooslv  for  its  own  use.  As 
a  place  of  resort,  however,  for  escaping  a  storm,  a 
contrary-  wind,  or  any  other  especial  convenience, 
save  that  of  fishing,  the  harbours  were  open  to 
alL 

So  long  as  the  whales  resorted  to  the  bays  of 
Spitzbei^n  in  sufficient  abundance,  the  method  of 
&hing  first  adopted,  continued  to  be  practised ;  but 
when  the  trade  increased,  and  the  annoyance  to 
their  species  became  so  very  great  that  they  took 
the  alarm  and  gradually  receded  &om  their  &- 
vouiite  haunts,  a  suitable  change  in  the  fishery 
was  requisite.  For  twenty  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Spitzbergen  fisher}',  the  trade  was 
in  its  most  flourishinsr  state ;  the  fish  were  nume- 
rous  and  umvarw  and  the  adventurers  seldom  failed 
to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  voyage,  by  procuring 
ample  cargoes.  The  fish  seem  to  have  become 
scarce  in  the  bays  about  the  years  I6;i0  to  1640  : 
upon  which,  the  fishery  frequently  failed,  and  the 
Dutch  companies  were  subjectetl  to  such  heavy 
losses,  that  their  great  profits  of  former  years  were 
almost  swallowed  up  *  Still,  however,  the  whales 
W'.Te  occasionally  found  in  plenty,  in  particular 
places  along  the  coast,  or  on  particular  banks,  where 
some  skilftil  and  active  inihviduals,  made  verj*  pro- 
fitable voyages  t.     So  long  as  the  wliales  remained 

•  Flistoiredes  Peclu»s.  vol.  i.  p.  307. 
i    Be^liryvingj  &c.  vul.  i.  p.  31. 
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in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fishing  establish* 
mentif,  the  boats  were  sent  out  of  the  bays,  the  fish 
captured  at  sea,  towed  into  the  harboiur,  stripped  of 
the  fat»  and  the  blubber  boiled  as  formerly  * ;  but  as 
the  whales  increased  their  distance,  tliis  plan  of  pro- 
cedure became  inconvenient ;  so  that  the  ships  be- 
gan to  cruise  about  the  sea  f,  to  kill  the  whales 
wherever  they  found  them,  to  take  <m  board  the 
blubber,  and  only  oceasionally  to  enter  a  port  for 
the  convenience  of  making  off,  or  awaiting,  when 
the  weather  was  unfavourable  for  fishing,  an  appro- 
priate change. 

The  different  operations  connected  with  the  fish- 
ery being  now  more  tedious,  so  hr  firom  having  oc- 
casion for  empty  ships  for  carrying  away  the  super- 
abundant produce  t*  it  was  a  matter  of  difiiculty 
and  uncertainty  the  procuring  a  cargo  at  all ;  and 
with  the  most  prosperous  issue,  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient time  for  landing  the  cargo  and  extracting  the 
oil  § :  the  blubber  was,  therefore,  merely  packed  in 
casks  and  conveyed  home,  where  the  remaining  o- 
perations  of  extracting  the  oil,  and  cleaning  and 
preparing  the  whalebone,  were  completed.  Hence 
•the  various  buildings  which  had  been  erected  at 
SL  great  cxpeiu:e  became  perfectly  useless ;  the  cop- 

31  2 

"'     '"  "  m,  .        .  I  .  I  ,  H        ■      ■        Bill 

•  BcH-hryving,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  81.  t  Idem,  p.  SO. 

X  Itlem,  vol.  i.  p.  ^.<)  $  Idem,  p.  SO. 
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pers  and  other  apparatus  that  were  worth  the  re^ 
moval  were  taken  away,  and  the  buildings  of  all  the 
different  nations,  both  at  Spitzbergen  and  at  Jan 
Mayen  Island,  were  either  wantonly  rased  to 
the  ground,  or  suffered  to  Ml  into  a  state  of  de- 
cay*. 

Martin,  who  sailed  to  Spitzbei^n  in  1671»  ob- 
served several  buildings  connected  with  the  '*  Har- 
lem Cookery''  still  remaining.  They  consisted  of 
two  dwelling-houses  and  two  warehouses.  He  also 
noticed  a  kettle  and  coolers,  a  smith's  anvil,  tongs, 
and  other  tools,  frozen  among  the  ice. 

When  the  whales  first  approached  the  borders  of 
the  ice,  the  fishers  held  it  in  such  dread,  that  when- 
ever an  entangled  fish  ran  towards  it,  they  immedi- 
ately cut  the  line  f .  Experience  through  time,  in- 
ured  them  to  it ;  occasionally  they  ventured  among 
the  loose  ice,  and  the  capture  of  small  whales  at 
fields  was  at  length  attempted,  and  succeeded. 
Some  adventurous  persons  sailed  to  the  cast  side  of 
Spitzbergen,  where  the  current  has  a  tendency,  it  is' 
believed,  to  turn  the  ice  against  the  shore;  yet 
here  finding  the  sea  on  some  occasions  open,  they 
attempted  to  prosecute  the  fishery',  and  it  seems 
with  some  success,  a  great  whale-fishery  having 
been  made  near  Stans  Foreland  in  the  vear  1700. 

The  progress  of  the  retreat  of  the  whales  from 
the  bays,  first  to  the  sea-coast,  from  thence  to  the 


*  Bes^hrjvipg,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  So.  t  Idem,  p.  32. 
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banks  at  a  distance  from  land,  then  to  the  borders 
of  the  ice,  and  finally,  to  the  sheltered  situations 
afforded  by  the  ice,  appears  to  have  been  fully  ac- 
complished about  the  year  1700,  or  from  that  to 
1720.     In  consequence  of  this  event,  the  plan  of 
prosecuting  the  fishery,  which,  previous  to  this  pe- 
riod, had  undergone  different  alterations,  now  un- 
derwent  a  material  change.     This  change  did  not 
only  aflfect  the  manner  of  conducting  the  fishery, 
but  it  likewise  extended  to  the  construction  of  the 
ships,  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  fishing 
apparatus.    When  the  fishery  could  be  effected  en- 
tirely in  the  bays,  or  even  along  the  sea-coast,  any 
vessels  which  were  sea-worthy,  however  old  or  ten- 
der, were  deemed  sufficient  to  proceed  to  Spitzber- 
gen,  and  were  generally  found  adequate  to  the  piu:- 
pose ;  especially  as  it  was  customary  to  aUow  the 
spring  to  be  far  advanced  before  they  set  out,  where- 
by they  avoided  the  inconvenience  and  obstruction 
to  the  advance  of  the  ships  into  fishing  stations, 
which  is  often  presented  by  the  ice  in  the  early  part 
of  the  spring  of  the  year ;  and,  what  was  of  equal 
consequence,   they  escaped,  those  tremendous  and 
destructive  storms,  to  which  the  whale-fishers  in 
modem  jbimes,  who  set  out  at  an  earlier  period,  are 
constantly  exposed.     On  account  of  the  increased 
exposure  to  the  ice,  new,  or  at  least  very  substantial 
ships  became  requisite ;  and  even   these.,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  strengthen  by  additional  timbers 


— iftfiimr  nfi  ii* 
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on  the  hcrnn  and  stem,  and  ad^tiottd  planks  on  th^ 
ndes.  Besides  the  increased  expence  of  the  dips; 
a  greater  quantity  of  fishing  stores  became  needftiL 
When  fishing  among  the  ice,  the  whales,  after  ha- 
Ting  been  stmdc,  frequently  penetrated  to  a  great 
distance,  out  of  the  reach  of  their  assailants,  drag- 
ging the  line  away,  until  at  length  they  found  it 
ttoessary  to  cut  it,  to  prevent  &rther  loss.  Henoe» 
by  the  frequency  of  disasters  among  their  ships,  the 
increased  expence  of  their  equipment,  and  the  lia- 
bility of  losing  their  fishing  materials,  such  an  ad- 
ditional expence  was  occasioned,  as  required  the 
practice  of  the  most  rigid  economy  to  counterbalance. 
The  destruction  among  the  shipping  by  the  ice,  in  the 
Dutch  fleet  alone,  was  frequently  near  twenty  sail 
in  one  year,  and,  on  some  occasions,  above  that  num- 
ber. The  Grecnlandmen  of  the  present  day,  being 
mostly  ice  fishers,  an  account  of  the  improved  mode 
of  fishing  now  practised,  wiD  be  sufficient  for  the 
illustration  of  the  method  followed  by  the  Dutch 
and  other  nations  at  a  more  early  period ;  particular- 
ly, as  the  way  in  which  the  whale  is  pursued  and  kill- 
ed, is  pretty  nearly  the  same  at  this  time  as  it  waiK 
a  hundred  years  ago  ;  the  improvements  being  con- 
fined to  an  increase  of  application,  perseverance  and 
activity,  the  effects  of  which,  as  I  have  befijre  no- 
ticed, are  truly  wonderful. 

Dav's'  Straits,  or  the  sea  lying  between  the  West 
.<iicle  of  Old  Greenland  and  the  East  side  of  North 
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America,  and  its  most  northern  islands,  has  gene- 
rally, since  the  dose  of  the  17th  century,  been  the 
scene  of  an  advantageous  whale-fishery.    This  fish- 
ery was  first  attempted  by  the  Dutch  in  1719,  as  has 
before  been  mentioned ;  after  which  period,  it  was 
usually  resorted  to  by  about  three-tenths  of  their 
whalers,  while  seven-tenths  proceeded  to  Spitsbergen. 
The  whale-fishery  of  Davis'  Straits,  is  conducted  in 
an  extensive  limit,  and  differs  only  from  that  of  Spitz-"^ 
bei^n  or  Greenland,  in  the  sea  being  in  many  dis- 
tricts less  incommoded  with  ice,  and  in  the  climate, 
on  account  of  its  lower  latitude,  or  the  influence  of 
the  land  in  receiving  and .  dispersing  the  heat  de- 
rived from  the  sun,  being  somewhat  more  mild. 
The  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  this 
fishery,  are  in  some  measure  similar  to  what  have 
occurred  at  Spitsbergen.     The  fish  which,  half  a 
century  ago,  appear  to  have  resorted  to  all  parts  of 
the  western  coast  of  Old  Greenland,  in  a  few  years 
retired  to  the  northward,  but  they  still  remained 
about  the  coast.    Within  a  very  few  years,  how- 
ever, of  the  present,  they  deserted  some  of  the  nor- 
thern bays  in  which  they  used  to  be  captured  in 
oonsiderable  abundance,  and   have  of   late  been 
principally  caught  in  icy  situations,  in  a  high  lati- 
tude, or  in  the  opening  of  Hudson's  Straits,  or  at 
the  borders  of  the  western  ice  near  the  coast  of  T^a- 
brador. 
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Baffin's  Bay  was  suggested  as  an  exQellent  fish*- 
ing  station,  by  the  voyager  whose  name  it  bears,  so 
early  as  the  year  I6l6,  when  his  memorable  navi- 
gation was  performed.  Baffin,  in  a  letter  pu- 
blished by  Furchas*,  addressed  to  J.  Wostenholm, 
Esq.  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  shared  in  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  expedition,  remarks  the  probability  of 
pofit  which  might  be  derived  from  future  voyages 
to  this  Bay  as  a  fishing  station,  observing,  that 
great  numbers  of  whales  occur  in  the  bay,  and  easy 
to  be  struck ;  and  though  ships  cannot  reach  the 
proper  places  until  toward  the  middle  of  July, 
"  yet  they  may  well  tarry  till  the  last  of  August,  in 
which  space  much  business  may  be  done,  and  good 
store  of  oil  made-" 

To  this  situation,  where  the  whales  have  never  been  • 
molested,  until  two  years  ago,  it  appears  they  still 
resort  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  similar  numbers, 
as  in  the  time  of  Baffin.  In  1817,  two  or  three  of 
the  Davis'  Straits  whalers  proceeded  through  the 
Straits  into  Baffin's  Bay  to  a  much  greater  length 
than  they  were  in  the  habit  of  adventuring ;  where, 
in  the  month  of  July  and  August,  they  found  the 
sea  clear  of  ice,  and  in  some  parts  abounding  with 
whales.  A  Leith  ship,  which  it  appears  advanced 
the  farthest,  made  a  successful  fishery,  in  latitude 
76*^-77°,  after  the  season  when  it  was  usual  for 

•  Vd.  iii.  p.  S43. 
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diip8  to  depart.  This  &ct  having  heconie  generally 
known,  Beveral  other  ships  followed  the  example 
in  the  last  season  (1818),  and  persevered  through  the 
barrier  of  ice  lying  in  74*-75*  towards  the  north. 
Aft^  they  had  succeeded  in  passing  this  barrier, 
they  found,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  a  navigable 
sea,  where  several  ships  met  with  considerable  suc- 
cess in  the  fishery,  at  a  very  advanced  period  of 
the  season. 

This  discovery,  therefore,  of  the  pracficahility  of 
pursuing  the  whales  to  their  most  northcm'retreats, 
and  thus  prolon^ng  the  fishery  to  a  much  later  pe- 
riod than  was  before  usual,  is  likely  to  prove  an  era 
of  great  impOTtance  in  the  fishery  of  Davis'  Straits. 
Ships  which  £til  of  success  in  the  old  stations,  will 
still,  in  the  new  fishery,  have  a  reserve  of  the  most 
pTominng  character.  And  instead  of  the  fishery 
bdng  terminated  by  the  disappearance  of  the  whales 
from  the  old  stations,  it  is  probable  it  will  in  future 
be  only  terminated  by  the  setting  in  of  the  frost 
There  is  rarely  any  thick  ice  formed  in  June,  though 
the  sea  be  constantly  at  or  near  the  freezing  tempera- 
ture ;  much  less  will  there  be  a  liability  to  strong 
ice  being  formed  in  September,  which  is  but  3^  de- 
grees colder  than  June,  when  the  sea  has  had  the  ef- 
fect of  the  warmth  of  two  months,  during  which  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  air  is  usually  from  6°  to  9* 
above  the  freesing  point  of  sea-water.  Hence,  in- 
stead of  this  fishery  being  necessarily  closed  in  July, 
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the  period  when  the  whales  have  usually  made 
final  retreat  from  the  old  fishing  stations,  it  will  in 
future  he  extended  to  the  end  of  August  at  least ; 
and  it  may  ultimately  appear,  that  there  will  be 
little  danger  of  ships  being  permanently  finozen  up, 
unless  previously  beset  in  the  ice,  during  any  part  of 
the  month  of  September. 
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CHAPTER  rv. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MODERN  WHALE-FISHEKY,  AS 
CONDUCTED  AT  SFITZBERGXN. 


SECT.  I. 


-Description  of  a  welUadapted  Greenland  Ship^ 
with  the  additional  Strengthenings  requisite  far 
resisting  the  Concussions  of  the  Ice. 

A  SHIP  intended  for  the  Greenland  or  Davis* 
Straits  trade,  should,  I  conceive,  be  of  three  to  four 
hundred  tons  admeasurement, — very  substantially 
built, — doubled  and  fortified ; — should  have  six  or 
seven  feet  perpendicular  space  between  decks, — 
should  be  furnished  with  a  description  of  sails  which 
are  easily  worked, — and  should  possess  the  property 
of  fast  sailing. 

The  most  appropriate  dimensions  of  a  ship  in- 
tended for  the  northern  whale-fisheries,  seems  to  be 
that  which  is  so  large,  as  to  be  capable  of  deriving 
the  greatest  advantage  from  the  best  opportunity, 
and  no  larger. 
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A  vessel  of  250  tons  requires  nearly  the  same 
number  of  men,  the  same  quantity  of  provisions 
and  stores,  and  the  same  expence  of  outfit,  as  a  ship 
of  350  MIS  burden ;  while  the  difference  in  the 
cargoes  of  the  two  vessels  when  filled,  is,  in  one 
voyage,  more  than  a  compensation  for  the  difference 
in  the  first  exjience.  Besides,  for  want  of  similar 
room  and  convenience,  the  smaller  ship  has  not  al- 
ways an  equal  chance  of  succeeding  in  the  fishery 
with  the  larger.  And  as  ships  of  about  350  tons 
burden  have  been  occasionally  filled,  it  is  clear, 
vessels  of  250  tons  are  too  small  for  the  fishery. 

In  a  voyage  of  confined  diu'ation,  in  which  the 
opportunities  of  procuring  a  full  cargo  are  but  rare, 
the  magnitude  of  the  cargo,  which  may  with  usual 
means  be  o])taincd,  is  necessarily  limited ;  and  not- 
withstanding it  is  impossible  to  state  what  that  li- 
mit in  future  may  prove,  yet  we  form  an  opinion 
from  what  it  has  lieretofore  been. 

Ships  of  350  tons  burden,  it  has  been  obsen^ed, 
have  been  occasionally  filled ;  but  we  know  of  no 
instance  in  wliich  a  ship  of  400  tons  admeasure- 
ment, of  the  usual  capacious  build,  has  been  de- 
ficient in  capacity  for  taking  in  as  large  a  cargo  as 
of  late  years  there  has  been  any  opportunity  of  pro- 
curing ;  hence  we  consider,  that  an  increase  of  di- 
mensions above  400  tons,  is  not  only  usdess,  but  of 
actual  disadvantage. 
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As  on  the  one  hand,  a  ship  of  350  toos  burden 
is  too  small,  inasmuch  as  hee  capacity  will  not  ad- 
mit of  the  most  advantageous  use  being  made  of 
the  plentifiil  fisheries  which  sometimes  occur,  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  ship  of  450  or  500  tons  is  too 
large,  because,  with  the  most  prosperous  fishing, 
there  would  not  be  a  probability,  or  scarcely  a  pos- 
nbility,  that  she  should  ever  be  filled.  We,  there- 
fiire,  conclude,  that  a  ship  of  intermediate  size  be- 
tween 300  and  400  tons,  is  best  adapted  for  the 
fishery.  And,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  a  roomy  ship 
of  830  or  340  tons,  possesses  more  advantages,  with 
fewer  disadvantages,  than  a  vessel  of  similar  build 
of  any  other  capacity  *. 

Greenland  ships,  in  the  early  i^es  of  the  fishery, 
were  very  indi£fercnt  structures  ;  and  even  witliin 
the  last  thirty  years,  when  the  fishers  were  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  penetrating  far  into  the  ice, 
shipping  of  inferior  quality  were  generally  deemed  ''' 

sufficient  for  the  trade.    At  present,  however,  when  ■i  '■ 

a  good  fishery  is  rarely  made,  without  frequent  ex-  .J 

posuie  to  the  ice,  and  sometimes  in  very  critical  a-  -  ^J^ 
tuations,  the  vessels  require  to  be  substantially  built,  jH^ 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  occasional  pressure  ^ 

I  o£,  awl  fi^^uent  blows  from  the  ice,  to  which  the 

ships  pf  persevering  fishermen  must  always  be  more 
or  less  exposed. 

*  For  the  &rther  inveitigatioa  of  tlie  sdvantages  and  disad- 
VKnt^es  of  ships  of  different  siae*,  see  Appendix  to  this  V«- 
■     li^.  No.  II. 
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The  requiflites  peculiar  to  a  Greenland  riliip.  the 
intention  of  which  is  to  afford  additional  gtrength, 
consist  of  doubling,  and  sometiniea  trehUn^  and 
&rtif>^. 

The  terms  **  doubling**  and  ^  trebling,"  are  expres- 
aive  of  the  number  of  layers  of  planks  which  are  ap- 
plied to  the  exterior  of  a  frame  of  timben ;  hence  a 
•hip  which  has  one  additional  series  of  planks,  is  said 
to  be  dmiUtd ;  and  such  ships  as  are  furnished  with 
two,  or  part  of  two  additional  layers  of  planka,  are  said 
to  be  trebled.  Doubling  generally  consists  of  the  ap- 
plication of  S  or  2^  inches  oak  plank  near  the  bow,  di- 
minishing towards  the  stem  to  perhaps  half  that 
thickness,  and  extending,  in  one  direction,  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  niain-walos,  to  witliin  six  feet  (per- 
pendicular) of  the  keel  forward,  and  to  within  eight 
or  nine  feet  abaft ;  and,  in  the  otlier  direction,  that 
is,  tore  and  ait  wise,  from  the  stem  to  tlie  stem  post. 
Doubling  is  used  for  producing  an  increase  of 
stnmgth ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  preser%^g  the 
outside  or  main  planks  of  the  ship,  from  being  in- 
jured by  the  friction  of  passing  ice.  Trebling, 
which  commonly  consists  of  1^  to  2  inches  oak 
plank,  is  generally  confined  to  the  bows  of  the  ship, 
and  rarely  extends  farther  aft  than  the  fore  chains, 
or  chess-tree.  It  is  seldom  applied,  but  to  second 
rate  ships.  Its  principal  use  is  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  ship  about  the  bows ;  but  it  also 
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■erres  to  preserve  that  part  of  the  doubling  which 
it  covers,  from  being  destroyed  by  tlie  ice. 

Fortifying,  is  the  operation  of  strengthening  a 
ship's  stem  and  bows,  by  the  application  of  timber 
and  iron  plates  to  the  exterior,  and  a  vast  number 
of  timbers  and  stanchions  to  the  interior.  When 
it  is  required  to  be  very  strong  and  complete,  the 
operation  is  generally  performed  somewhat  in  the 
following  manner.  Four  straight  substantial  oak- 
timbers,  called  icC'heams,  about  12  Inches  square 
and  25  &et  in  length,  are  placed  beneath  the  hold 
beams,  butting  with  their  fivemost  extremities  a- 
gainst  a  strong  fore-hook,  and  extending  nearly  at 
right  angles,  across  three  or  four  of  the  hold  beams, 
into  each  of  which  they  are  notched  and  secured 
at  the  point  of  intersection,  by  strong  iron  bolts, 
with  the  addition  of  cleats  on  the  aRermost  bean). 
The  fore  part  of  the  ice-beams,  which  butt  sgaiusl 
the  hook,  are  placed  at  a  small  distance  from  each 
other ;  from  thence  they  di\-crge  in  such  a  way,  that 
their  other  extremities  divide  the  aftermost  beam 
nndcr  which  they  pass,  into  five  equal  parts.  The 
next  important  part  of  the  fortification  is  the  point- 
ers, which  consist  of  four  or  more  crooked  timbers, 
fitting  the  curve  of  the  ship's  bow  on  each  side ; 
these  are  placed  below  the  hold  beams,  ^i;ainst  tht^ 
inside  of  the  ceiling,  nearly  parallel  mth  the  direc- 
tion of  its  planks,  some  buttiug  against  the  fore- 
hooks,  and  othei-s  passing  between  them.    Tlic* 
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are  secured  by  tree-nails  and  bolts  driven  into  the 
timbers  of  the  ship's  bow.  Across  these  pointers 
four  or  five  smaller  timbers,  called  riders^  disposed 
at  regular  distances,  arc  placed  at  right  angles; 
that  is,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  ribs  of  the  ship. 
Now,  from  each  of  the  points  of  intersection  of  the 
riders  and  pointers,  consisting  of  16  or  20  on  each 
side  of  the  ship,  a  stanchion  or  shore  proceeds 
to  the  edge  of  one  of  the  two  ice-beams,  placed 
on  the  saQie  rl''*,  vhere  it  is  secured  in  a  rabbet. 
About  five  of  these  shores  pass  from  the  intersections 
of  the  riders  with  the  upper  pointer,  to  the  external 
or  nearest  ice^bcam  ;  five  others  from  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  riders  with  the  lower  pointer,  to  tlie  se- 
cond ice-beam ;  and  the  remaining  ten,  from  tlie 
intersections  of  tlie  riders  on  the  middle  pointers,  are 
equally  distributed  between  the  same  two  ice-beams 
lying  on  that  side.  Eiglit  or  ten  shores,  therefore, 
terminate  in  the  rabbet  of  each  ice-beam.  Lastly, 
the  ice-beams  are  supported  and  connected  by  seve- 
ral strong  pieces  of  wood,  ])laced  between  each  two 
in  different  parts,  called  cartings,  whereby  tliey  are 
made  to  bear  as  one.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  a 
blow  received  on  the  starboard  bow,  will  be  impres- 
sed on  the  adjoining  pointers,  and  the  impression 
communicated  through  the  medium  of  the  lateral 
timbers  or  shores  to  the  two  ice-beams  on  the  same 
side ;  from  thence  by  the  carlings  to  the  other  ice- 
beams,  and  then  by  the  shores  on  the  opposite  side^ 
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to  the  larboard  bow  and  annexed  pointers.  Thus  the 
whole  fore  part  of  the  ship  is  so  consolidated,  that  a 
Wow  cannot  be  received  on  any  part 'of  one  bow,  with- 
out being  communicated  by  the  fortification  to  every 
part  of  the  opposite  bow ;  while  every  part  to  and 
thnnigfa  which  the  impression  is  communicated, 
must  tend  to  support  that  place  on  which  the  blow 
is  impressed.  Every  part  of  the  bows,  therefore, 
&>m  the  Gtem  to  the  fore-chains,  derives  additional 
strength  from  the  fortification. .  1%G  item  itself  is 
likewise  supported  by  such  parts  of  the  fortification 
aa  butt  against  the  fore-hooks;  these  consist  of  all 
the  ice-beams  and  some  of  the  pointers. 

To  preserve  the  stem  from  being  shattered  or  bruis- 
ed by  direct  blow^  from  the  ice,  it  is  strengthened 
by  an  extra  piece  applied  to  the  front,  called  the 
Jhlse  or  ice  stem.  On  the  sides  of  this  are  placed 
the  ice-knees,  which  arc  angular  chocks  or  blocks  of 
wood,  filling  the  concavity  formed  by  the  stem  and 
yjow  planks,  and  extending  from  about  the  eight 
feet  mark  to  the  loading  mark.  In  the  best  style, 
the  ice-knees  arc  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  thick- 
ness at  the  stem,  diminishing  to,  perhaps,  six  or 
eight  inches  thick,  at  the  distance  of  about  eight 
feet  from  the  stem,  from  thence  gradually  becoming 
thinner,  until  they  fall  into,  and  incorporate  vrith  the 
common  doubling,  below  the  fore  jmrt  of  the  fore- 
ch^ns.     This  makes  a  neat  bow  ;  and,  in  point  of 
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strength,  is  much  })referablc  to  the  angular  chocks 
or  knees,  which  usually  extend  but  five  or  six  feet 
from  the  stem,  and  then  terminate  somewhat  ab- 
ruptly upon  the  doubling.  Ice-knees  not  only 
strengthen  the  front  of  the  bows,  and  prevent  the 
main  planks  from  being  bruised  or  shattered,  as  far 
as  they  extend,  but  likewise  protect  the  stem  from 
the  twisting  effect  of  a  side  blo^.  The  stem,  and  a 
small  part  of  the  ice-knees  adjoining,  are  still  &r- 
ther  defended  by  plates  of  half-inch  iron,  called  ice- 
plates^  which  are  nailed  upon  the  face  of  the  ice* 
stem,  and  partly  on  the  ice-knees,  to  prevent  them 
being  cut  by  the  ice. 

Such  are  the  principal  requisites  for  strengthen- 
ing ships  intended  for  the  northern  whale-fisheries. 
There  are,  likewise,  other  ])eculianties  in  their  struc- 
ture, which  the  natiu-e  of  the  trade  requires. 

For  additional  strength  as  well  as  convenience, 
the  hold  beams  of  a  Cireenland  ship  should  be  placed 
low,  or  at  a  greater  distance  from  •  the  deck  beams 
than  is  usual  in  otlier  merchantmen,  leaving  a 
clear  space  of  six  or  seven  feet  between  decks.  The 
strength  derived  from  hold  beams  laid  in  this  jwsi- 
tion,  is  principally  serviceable  when  the  ship  is 
squeezed  between  two  sheets  of  ice ;  because,  the 
nearer  the  pressure  acts  on  the  extremities  of  the 
beams,  the  greater  is  the  resistance  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  offer.  And  with  regard  to  convenience,  a 
large  space  between  decks  is  uscftd  in  various  points 
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of  view :  it  admits  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
■  boats  being  carried  out  helow,  thus  effectually  pre- 
serving them  in  heavy  storms,  in  which,  sometimes, 
boats  lashed  upon  deck,  are  subject  to  be  washed 
away  or  otherwise  destroyed,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  deck  is  freed  from  imnecessary  lumber  and 
weight.  It  is  likewise  of  great  adrantage  in  the 
event  of  a  successful  fishery,  as  it  admits  of  a  great- 
er quantity  of  blubber  being  taken  in  at  once,  be- 
fddes  facilitating  many  of  the  operations  connected 
with  the  fishery.  This  position  of  the  hold  beams, 
though  it  takes  from  the  capacity  of  the  hold,  does 
not,  of  course,  affect  the  dimensions  of  the  hull ; 
and  in  a  ship  of  350  tons,  it  will  generally  leave 
such  a  space  in  the  hold  as  will  admit  of  three  tiers 
of  casks,  of  300  to  350  gallons  capacity,  and  be 
completely  filled  by  them  ;  whereas,  if  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  hold  were  enlai^;ed  by  the  beams  being 
elevated,  it  would  require  four  tiers  of  convenient 
nzcd  casks  to  fill  it ;  which  additional  tier,  would 
occasion  an  amazing  increase  of  labour  in  the  diffe- 
rent processes  connected  with  the  packing  of  blub- 
bo-  in  Greenland. 

Hammocks,  as  reiieptacles  for  sailors'  beds,  being 
incommodious,  the  crew  are  lodged  in  cabins  or 
births,  erected  in  the  half  deck :  these  consist  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty  in  number,  each  of  which  is 
eaiculatetl  to  contain  two  or  three  persons. 

Wlicn  a  ship  is  on  fishing  stations,  the  boats  are 
required  to  be  always  re ndy  for  use ;  as  such,  they 
S2 
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are  suspended  from  davits  or  cranes  fixed  on  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  and  are  usually  so  contrived, 
that  a  boat  can  be  lowered  down  into  the  water, 
manned  and  pushed  off  from  the  ship,  in  the  short 
space  of  a  minute  of  time.  Prior  to  the  year  1813, 
a  ship  having  seven  boats  carried  one  at  each  waiiU 
that  is,  between  the  main-mast  and  fore-mast,  two 
at  each  quarter^  one  above  the  other,  and  one  a- 
cross  the  stem*  As  an  improvement  on  this  plan, 
in  1813,  the  Esk  of  Whitby  and  John  of  Greenock, 
had  each  their  boats  fixed  in  a  line  of  three  lengths 
of  boats  on  each  side.  In  the  usual  way  of  suspen- 
sion, it  was  necessary  that  the  imder  quarter  boats 
should  be  taken  upon  deck  in  ever}*  storm,  accom- 
panied by  a  high  sea, — an  operation  which,  on  some 
occasions,  was  scarcely  practicable.  They  were, 
likewise,  subject  to  be  damaged  by  the  passing  ice. 
The  mode  adopted  in  the  Esk  and  John,  in  a  great 
measure  avoids  both  these  inconveniences ;  besides 
which  it  is  attended  with  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
admitting  any  particular  boat  of  the  seven  to  be 
lowered  by  itself,  or  all  the  seven  boats  at  the  same 
time.  These  advantages  of  the  new  manner  of  sus- 
pending the  boats  were  at  once  so  evident,  that  the 
plan  was  adopted  in  almost  every  new  ship  subse- 
quently fitted  for  the  fishery,  and  in  almost  every 
old  ship  in  the  trade,  excepting  where  want  of 
length,  or  the  consideration  of  the  expcnce  requisite 
for  making  the  alteration,  prevented  it. 
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The  masts  and  sails  of  a  Grecnlandman  are  not 
"without  their  peculiarities.  As  it  is  an  object 
of  some  importance,  that  a  fishing  ship  should  be 
easily  navigated,  under  common  circumstances,  by 
a  boat's  crew  of  six  or  seven  men,  it  is  usual  to  take 
down  royal  masts,  and  even  some  of  the  top-gallant- 
masts,  and  sometimes  to  substitute  a  long  light  pole 
in  place  of  a  mizen-top-mast ;  also  to  adopt  such  sails 
as  require  the  least  management.  Courses  set  in 
the  usual  way  require  a  number  of  men  to  work 
them  when  the  ship  is  tacked  :  A  course,  there- 
fore, made  to  diminish  as  it  descends,  that  is,  nar- 
rowest at  Wxefoot  or  lower  part,  and  extended  by  a 
boom  or  yard  below  as  well  as  above,  and  this  boom 
&stened  by  a  tackle  fixed  at  its  centre  to  the  deck, 
swings  with  the  yards  with  little  or  no  attention, 
and  is  foimd  particularly  convenient.  Fore-sails,  on 
this  principle,  have  been  in  use  about  six  or  seven 
years.  In  1816,  I  fitted  a  main-sail  and  cross- 
jack  in  the  same  way,  the  former  of  which  we  found 
of  admirable  utility.  Boom-courses  *  are  not  only 
convenient  in  tacking,  but  are  likewise  a  valuable 
acquisition  when  sailing  among  crowded  dangerous 
ice.  As  the  safety  of  a  ship  then  depends,  next  to 
the  skilfiilness  of  the  piloting  officer,  on  a  prompt 

*  To  prevent  confusion  in  speaking  of  these  sails^  I  have 
confined  the  term  6oom-sails  to  the  new  description  of  courses  ; 
and  go^-sails  to  the  fore  and  aft  sails^  the  tops  of  which  are  ex** 
tended  to  a  gaff. 
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management  of  the  yards  and  sai]s»  boom-courses 
are  strikingly  nseiul,  on  account  of  the  little  atten- 
tion they  require,  when  any  alteration  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sails  becomes  necessanr.  And  when  the 
'ship's  head-way  is  required  to  be  suddenly  stopped, 
in  a  situation  where  she  cannot  be  luffed  into  the 
tcimf^  boom -courses  swinging  simultaneously  with 
the  top-sails,  are  backed  without  any  annoyance  from 
tacks  or  sheets,  and  of  course  assist  materially  in 
effecting  the  intention.  Such  is  the  jidyantage  of 
this  description  of  sails,  that  on  one  occasion  when 
all  the  rest  of  my  crew  were  engaged  in  the  cap- 
tiu-e  of  a  whale,  with  the  assistance  of  onlv  two 
men,  neither  of  them  sailors,  I  repeatedly  tacked 
a  ship  of  350  tons  burden  under  three  courses,  top- 
sails and  top-gallant-sails,  together  with  jib  and 
mizen,  in  a  strong  breeze  of  wind.  Craffsaih^  be- 
tween the  masts,  in  the  place  of  stay-sails,  are  like- 
wise deservedly  in  much  repute.  To  the  mizen 
and  try-sail  or  gaff  main-sail,  that  have  been  long 
in  use,  I  have  added  a  gaff  fore-sail  of  similar  form, 
besides  which,  my  Father  has  also  adapted  gaff-top- 
sails between  each  mast.  These  sails  produce  an 
admirable  effect  when  a  ship  is  **  on  a  wind," 
which   is  the  kind  of  sailing  most  required  among 

ice. 
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SECT.  II. 

Proceedings  on  hoard  of  a  Greenland  Shipyfrofn 
putting  to  Sea  to  her  Arrival  on  the  Coast  of 
S^tzbergen. 

When  a  ship  is  fully  equipped,  with  at  least  the 
proportion  of  men,  provisions,  boats  and  stores,  re- 
quired by  law  for  her  tonnage,  together  with  va- 
rious other  apparatus  and  appendages  which  expe- 
rience has  found  to  be  useful  or  indispensable*; 
when  the  crew  have  been  mustered  f  by  the  proper 
officer  of  the  customs,  and  paid  a  month's  wages  in 
advance ;  and  when  the  requisites  of  law  with  re- 
gard to  bonds,  certificates,  oaths,  &c.  have  been  ful- 
filled, and  the  ship  cleared  out  at  the  custom- 
house,— ^the  first  opportunity  is  embraced  for  putting 
to  sea.  This  is  generally  accomplished  in  the  course 
of  the  month  of  March,  or  at  latest  before  the  10th 
of  April. 

The  crew  of  a  whale-ship  usually  consists  of  40 
to  50  men,  comprising  several  classes  of  officers,  such 
as  harpooners,  boat-steerers,  line-managers,  carpen- 

•  For  a  schedule  of  the  extra  etorea,  see  Appendix  No.  III. 

f  For  the  manner  of  mustering  the  crew  of  whale  sliips, 
with  some  account  of  the  aiUdavits^  certificates.  &c.  required  br 
law,  see  Appendix,  No.  IV^  ^ 
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tersy  coopers,  &c.,  together  with  fore-mast-meiiy  land* 
men,  and  apprentices.     As  a  stimalus  to  the  crew  in 
the  fishery,  every  individual,  from  the  master  down 
to  the  boys,  beside  his  monthly  pay,  receives  cither 
a  gratuity  for  every  si2e  fish  caught  during  the  voy- 
age, or  a  certain  sum  for  every  ton  of  oil  which 
the  cargo  produces.     Masters  and  harpooners,  in 
place  of  monthly  wages,  receive  a  small  sum  in  ad- 
vance before  sailing,  and  if  they  procure  no  cargo 
whatever,  they  receive  nothing  more  for  their  voy- 
age ;  but  in  the  event  of  a  successful  fishing,  their 
advantages  are  condderable.   The  mastar  usually  re- 
ceives three  guineas  for  each  size  fish,  and  as  much 
for  striking  a  size  whale,  or  discovering  a  dead  one, 
together  with  10^.  to  20*.  per  ton  on  oU,  and  com- 
monly a  thirtieth,  a  twenty-fifth,  or  a  twentieth  of 
the  value  of  the  cargo  besides.     He  also  has  about 
5/.  per  month  for  his  attendance  on  the  ship  while 
he  remains  on  shore.     Each  harpooner  has  usually 
Qs.  per  ton  on  oil,  together  with  half-a-gninea  for 
every  size  fish  lie  may  strike  during  the  voyage.    In 
addition  to  which,  the  chief-mate,  who  is  generally 
also  a  liarpooner,  has  commonly  two  guineas  per 
month  when  at  sea,  and  a  guinea  for  each  size  fish, 
The  specksioneer  or/ihief  harpooner,  has  also  half-a- 
guineajxrfish,  and  sometimesa  trifle  j^r  ton  of  oil  ad- 
ditional; and  the  second  mate,  and  other  officers,  who 
scn'c  in  a  compound  capacity,  have  some  additional 
monthly  wages.    Boat-steerers,  line-managers,  and 
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fiire-niast  men,  commonly  receive  about  1^.  Ce^, 
per  ton  each,  besides  their  monthly  pay,  and  land- 
men either  a  trifle  per  ton  on  oil,  or  a  few  shillings 
for  each  size  fish. 

From  the  diflTerence  in  the  wages  paid  in  diflferent 
ports,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  the  amount  of 
wages  received  by  each  class  of  officers  belonging  to 
the  whale  ships.  In  the  general,  however,  it  may 
be  understood,  that  in  a  ship  with  200  tons  of  oil, 
which  is  esteemed  an  excellent  cargo,  the  chief 
mate  receives  about  95/.  for  his  voyage;  a  har« 
pooner  about  70  /. ;  and  a  common  sailor,  or  fore- 
mast man,  about  25/.,  including  advance  money  and 
monthly  pay.  As  the  master's  wages  depend  as 
much  on  the  value  of  the  cargo,  as  upon  its  quanti* 
ty,  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  amount : 
generally  speaking,  however,  with  a  cargo  of  200 
tons  of  oil,  he  will  receive  about  250/.  to  300/.  when 
his  pay  is  according  to  the  lowest  scale,  and  perhaps 
500  /•  or  600  /.,  or  upwards,  when  he  is  paid  after 
the  highest  rate. 

In  time  of  war,  the  manning  of  the  whale-shij^s 
at  the  ports  where  they  were  respectively  fitted  out, 
being  sometimes  impracticable,  and  always  a  mat- 
ter of  difficulty,  it  was  usual  for  the  owners  and 
masters  of  such  ships  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pri* 
vilege  allowed  by  act  of  Parliament,  of  completing 
their  crews  in  Shetland  and  Orkney.  These  islands 
were  therefore  the  frequent  resort  of  most  of  the 
lishermen ;  those  bound  for  Spitzbergen  commonly 
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put  into  Shetland,  and  those  for  Davis*  Straits  into 
Orkney.  But,  in  the  present  time  of  peace  alai^ 
several  ships,  in  consequence  of  the  higher  wages  de- 
manded by  the  English  seamen,  have  availed  them- 
selves of  a  late  extension  of  the  act,  for  permittiiig 
a  certain  amount  of  extra  men  to  be  taken  on  board 
in  Shetland,  or  Orkney,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  bounty  system.  This  privil^e  being  originally 
intended  to  terminate  with  the  war,  it  became  an  ob- 
ject of  justice  to  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  people  to 
extend  it  to  peace  also.  Since  these  islanders  bad 
formerly  furthered  the  interests  of  the  fishers,  and  en- 
abled them  to  send  more  ships  than  otherwise  could 
have  been  manned,  it  was  only  reasonable  that  no 
obstruction  at  least,  should  be  offered  to  prevent 
the  fislicrs  from  repaying  them  for  the  accommoda- 
tion they  afforded  in  time  of  war,  by  continuing  to 
employ  tlicm  after  the  establishment  of  peace. 

In  Shetland,  it  is  usual  for  the  fishermen  to 
/rim  their  ships,  and  complete  their  ballast,  by 
filling  most  of  their  empty  casks  mth  water,  where 
it  has  not  previously  been  done, — ^to  replenish 
their  fresh  ivatcr, — to  lay  in  stocks  of  e^s,  fish, 
fowls,  sea-sand,  &c., — to  divest  the  ships  of  all 
elevated  lumber,  and  gaudy  appendages  to  the 
masts  and  rigging,  by  the  way  of  preparing  them 
for  enduring  the  Polar  storms,  with  greater  safety 
and  convenience, — aTid,  lastly,  to  fix  a  "  crow's 
nest"  or  "  hurricaue-house,"  on  the  mast  of  each  ship, 
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tnd  prepare  a  passage  to  it  as  safe  and  conveuient 
as  possible. 

The  crow's  nest  is  an  apparatus  placed  on  the 
main-top-masty  or  top-gallant-mast  head,  as  a  kind  of 
watch-tower,  for  the  use  of  the  master,  or  officer  of  the 
watch,  in  the  fishing  seas,  for  sheltering  him  from 
the  wind,  when  engaged  in  piloting  the  ship  through 
crowded  ice,  or  for  obtaining  a  more  extensive  view  of 
the  sea  around,  when  looking  out  for  whales.  ^Vhen 
sailing  amongst  much  heavy  drift  ice,  as  seen  from 
the  deck,  it  seems  at  a  small  distance  impervious, 
although  it  may  happen  that  scarcely  any  two 
pieces  are  connected  ;  but,  from  the  mast  head, 
the  relative  position  of  almost  every  piece  may 
be  distinctly  seen,  and  an  opinion  may  be  formed, 
by  the  experienced  observer,  of  the  probable  and 
actual  movements  of  such  pieces  as  the  ship  is  re- 
quired to  pass.  This  is  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importance;  because  the  varied  movements  of  the 
different  pieces,  occasion  such  an  alteration  in  the 
channel  pursued,  that  were  it  not  for  a  constant, 
attentive,  and  judicious  watch  by  the  master,  or  an 
able  officer,  a  ship  could  not  pass  through  any 
crowded  collection  of  drift  ice,  without  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  being  stove.  Now,  in  difficult  situa- 
tions, a  master's  presence  at  the  mast  head,  is  some- 
times required  for  many  hours  in  succession,  when 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  from  10*  to  20**  below 
the  freezing  point,  or  more.     It  is  therefore  ncces- 


^ 
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sary,  for  the  preservation  of  his  health,  as  well  a^ 
his  comfort,  that  he  should  be  sheltered  from  the 
piercing  gale  *.  A  piece  of  canvas  tied  round  the 
head  of  the  main-top-mast,  and  heel  of  the  top-gal- 
lant-mast, extending  only  from  the  cap  to  the  cross 
trees,  or  at  best  a  canvas  stretched  round  the  base 
,of  the  top-gallant  rigging,  but  open  on  the  after  part, 
was  the  most  complete  contrivance  of  a  crow's  nest, 
until  a  few  years  ago,  when  my  Father  invented  an 
apparatus,  having  the  appearance  of  a  rostrum, 
which  afforded  an  admirable  defence  against  the 
wind.  This  contrivance,  from  the  comfortable  shel- 
ter it  aflFords  to  the  navigator,  having  come  into 
very  general  use,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  describe 
it  more  particularly.  The  one  most  approved  by 
the  inventor  is  about  4^  feet  in  length,  and  2^  in 
diameter.  The  fonn  is  cylindrical ;  open  above  and 
close  below.  It  is  composed  of  laths  of  wood  placed 
in  a  perpendicular  position  round  the  exterior  edge 
of  a  strong  wooden  hoop,  forming  the  top,  and 
round  a  plane  of  mahogany,  or  other  wood,  which 
forms  the  bottom  ;  and  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  cylinder  is  covered  with  canvas  or  leather. 
The  entrance  is  by  a  trap-hatch  at  the  bottom.  It 
is  fixed  on  the  very  summit  of  the  main-top-gallant- 


*  I  have  myself  been  seven  hours  at  the  mast  head,  without 
once  descending;  and  have  many  times  spent  10  or  12  hour* 
of  a  day  in  the  crow's  nest. 
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mast^  from  whence  the  prospect  on  every  side  is 
unimpeded.  On  the  after  side  is  a  seat,  with  a 
place  beneath  for  a  flag.  In  other  parts  are  recep- 
tacles for  a  speaking  trumpet,  telescope,  and  occa- 
sionally for  a  rifle  piece  *,  with  utensils  for  loading. 
For  the  more  effectual  shelter  of  the  observer,  when 
in  an  erect  posture,  a  moveable  screen  is  applied  to 
the  top  on  the  windward  side,  which  increases  the 
height  so  much  as  effectually  to  shield  his  head. 
When  the  ship  is  tacked,  nothing  more  is  necessary 
for  retaining  the  complete  shelter,  than  shifting 
the  screen  to  the  opposite  side,  which  is  done  in  an 
instant. 

The  Greenland  ships  usually  leave  Shetland  to- 
wards the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April. 
From  thence,  if  their  view  be  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  benefit  of  the  seal-fishery,  they  steer  to  the 
northward  on  the  meridian,  or  a  little  to  the  west- 
ward, and  commonly  make  the  ice  in  the  latitude 
of  70«  to  72^  north.  But  if  the  month  of  April 
be  much  advanced  before  they  leave  Shetland,  they 


*  The  rifle  has  been  occasionally  used  for  shooting  nar^ 
whales  :  when  fired  at  from  the  deck^  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  kill  them,  partly  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  water^ 
which  the  ball  must  pass  through,  and  partly  on  account  of 
the  deception  in  their  position,  produced  by  the  refractive  pro- 
perty of  the  water.  Shooting  from  the  mast  head  nearly  per- 
pendicularly downwards,  in  a  great  measure  obviates  both  these 
inconveniences. 
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generally  steer  for  the  whaling  stations,  on  a  course 
to  the  east  of  north,  with  the  view  of  faUing  into 
that  remarkable  indentation  of  the  Polar  ice,  lying 
in  5  or  10  degrees  east  longitude,  which  I  have  de- 
nominated the  "  Whale-fishers  Bight."  It  used  to 
be  the  practice  to  remain  on  sealing  stations  until 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  not  to  enter  the  ice 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  month ;  but  of  late 
it  has  become  usual  to  push  into  the  ice  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  though  the  practice  is  neither  with- 
out its  dangers  nor  disadvantages.  If  a  barrier  of 
ice  prevents  the  fisher  from  reaching  the  usual  fish- 
ing station,  he  sometimes  perseveres  in  search  of 
whales  on  the  southward  margin  of  the  ice,  but 
more  generally  cndeavoiu-s  to  pusli  through  it  into 
^n  opening,  which  is  usually  formed  on  the  west 
side  of  Spitzbergen  in  the  month  of  May,  where 
he  seldom  fails  of  meeting  with  the  objects  of  his 
search.  It  is  a  common  remark,  that  the  more  diffi- 
culty there  is  attending  the  passage  through  the 
ice,  the  better  is  the  fishery  when  that  passage  is 
accomplished.  In  close  seasons,  very  few  ships  pasa 
the  barrier  before  the  middle  or  end  of  May.  Those 
which  first  succeed,  immediately  proceed  along  the 
edge  of  the  western  ice  to  the  latitude  of  78  or  79 
degrees,  or  until  they  meet  with  whales.  But  in 
open  seasons,  the  most  commendable  plan  is  to  sail 
direct  to  the  latitude  of  80  degrees,  when  it  can 
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be  accomplished  at  a  very  early  period,  where  large 
whales  are  generally  at  this  season  to  be  found. 


SECT.  III. 

Observations  on  the  Fishery  of  different  Latittide$ 
and  Seasons 9  and  under  different  circtimstanceif 
qflce^  Wind,  and  Weather. 

It  is  not  yet  ascertained,  what  is  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  the  year,  in  which  it  is  possible  to  fish  for 
whales.  The  danger  attending  the  navigation,  a- 
midst  massive  drift  ice  in  the  obscurity  of  night,  is 
the  most  formidable  objection  against  attempting 
the  fishery  before  the  middle  of  the  month  of  April, 
when  the  sun  having  entered  the  northern  tropic^ 
begins  to  enlighten  the  Polar  regions  throughout 
the  twenty-four  hourly.  Severity  of  frost,  prevalence 
of  storms,  and  frequency  of  thick  weather,  arising 
itoia  snow  and  frost  rime,  are  the  usual  eoncomi- 
tants  of  the  spring  of  the  year ;  and  these,  when 
combined  with  the  darkness  incident  to  night,  a 
tempestuous  sea,  and  crowded  ice,  must  probably 
produce  as  high  a  degree  of  horror  in  the  mind 
of  the  navigator,  who  is  unhappily  subjected  to  their 
distressfrd  influence,  as  any  combination  of  circum- 
stances which  the  imagination  can  present. 
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Some  ships  have  sailed  to  the  northward  of  the 
seventy-eight  degree  of  ktitude,  before  the  close  rf 
the  month  of  March ;  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
a  single  instance,  where  the  hardy  fishers  have,  at 
this  season,  derived  any  compensation  for  the  extra- 
ordinary dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed.  In 
the  course  of  the  month  of  April,  on  certain  occa- 
sions, considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
fishery,  notwithstanding  the  firequency  of  storms. 
At  the  first  stage  of  the  business,  in  open  seasons, 
the  whales  arc  usually  found  in  most  abundance  on 
the  borders  of  the  ice,  near  Hackluyt's  Headland,  in 
the  latitude  of  80®.  A  degree  or  two  farther  south, 
they  are  sometimes  seen,  though  not  in  much  plen- 
ty :  but  in  the  76th  degree,  they  sometimes  occur 
in  such  numbers,  as  to  present  a  tolerable  prospect  of 
success  in  assailing  them.  Some  rare  instances  haver 
occiured,  wherein  they  have  been  seen  on  the  edge 
of  the  ice  extending  from  Cherry  Island  to  Point- 
look-out,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

In  the  year  1803,  the  fishery  of  April  was  consi- 
derable in  the  latitudQ  of  80® ;  in  1813,  many 
whales  were  seen  near  the  same  latitude ;  but  the 
weather  being  tempestuous  in  an  almost  unprece- 
dented degree,  but  few  were  killed ;  and  in  the  in- 
termediate years,  the  fishery  was  never  general  in 
this  mouth,  and  but  seldom  begun  at  all  before  the 
conmiencement  of  JNIay.  In  1814,  the  fishery  com- 
menced before  the  middle  of  April,  and  some  ships 
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derived  uncommon  advantage  from  an  early  arrival. 
In  3815,  some  ships  were  near  Spitzbergen  in 
March,  and  fished  in  the  first  week  of  April  in  the 
latitude  of  80^,  where  a  great  number  of  whales 
were  seen.  Accompanying  the  ice  in  its  drift  along 
the  coast  to  the  southward,  the  same  tribe  of  whales 
were  seen  in  the  latitude  of  78*,  about  the  middle 
and  end  of  the  month,  and  a  considerable  number 
were  killed.  In  1816,  fish  were  seen  in  80^,  in  the 
same  month,  but  few  killed,  aa  account  of  the  for- 
mation of  bay  ice  upon  the  sea.  In  1817^  the 
weather  was  very  tempestuous  in  April,  and  scarce- 
ly any  whales  were  killed ;  and  in  1818,  the  fish- 
ery of  this  month  was  inconsiderable. 

Grown  nsh  are  fi^uently  found  at  the  edge,  or 
a  little  within  the  edge  of  the  loose  ice,  in  the  79th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  in  the  month  of  May ; 
and  small  whales  of  different  ages  at  fields,  and 
sometimes  in  bays  of  the  ice  in  the  80th  degree. 

Usually,  the  fish  are  most  plentiful  in  June ; 
and  on  some  occasions  they  are  met  with  in  every 
degree  of  latitude  from  76**  to  80*.  In  this  month, 
the  large  whales  are  found  in  every  variety  of  situa- 
tion; sometimes  in  open  water,  at  others  in  the  loose 
ice,  or  at  the  edges  of  fields  and  floes^near  the  main 
impervious  body  of  ice,  extending  towards  the 
coast  of  West  Greenland.  The  smaller  animals  of 
the  species  are,  at  the  same  time,  found  farther  t/> 
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the  south  than  in  the  spring,  at  floes,  fields,  or  even 
among  loose  ice,  but  most  plentifully  about  fields 
or  floes,  at  the  border  of  the  main  western  ice,  in 
the  latitude  of  78  or  78|  degrees. 

In  July,  the  fishery  generally  terminates,  some- 
times at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  at  others, 
though  more  rarely,  it  continues  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  it.  Few  small  fish  are  seen  at  this 
season.  The  large  whales,  when  plentiful,  are 
found  occasionally  in  every  intermediate  situation, 
between  the  open  sea  and  the  main  ice,  in  one  di- 
rection, and  between  the  latitudes  of  75*  and  79* 
in  the  other,  but  rarely  as  far  north  as  80<*. 

The  parallel  of  78  to  78^-  degrees,  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  productive  fishing  station.  The  interval 
between  this  parallel  and  80*^,  or  any  other  situa- 
tion more  remote,  is  called  the  "  northward,'*  and 
any  situation  in  a  lower  latitude  than  78°,  is  called 
the  "  southward." 

Though  the  79th  degree  affords  whales  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  yet  the  76th  degree  affords 
them,  perhaps,  more  generally.  In  this  latter  situa- 
tion, a  very  large  kind  of  the  mysticetus  is  com- 
monly to  be  found  throughout  the  season,  :fi^m 
April  to  July  inclusive.  Their  number,  however, 
is  not  often  great ;  and  as  the  situation  in  which 
they  occur  is  unsheltered,  and,  consequently,  ex- 
posed to  heavy  swells,  the  southern  fishery  is  not 
much  frequented. 
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The  parallel  of  ^V  to  77^®,  is  considered  a 
^'  dead  latitude"  by  the  fishers,  but  occasionally  it 
affords  whales  also. 

Froin  an  attentive  observation  of  facts^  it  would 
appear,  tliat  different  tribes  of  the  mysticetus  inha- 
bit different  regions,  and  pursue  different  routes  on 
their  removal  from  the  places  where  first  seen. 
These  tiribes  seem  to  be  distinguished  by  a  differ* 
ence  of  age  or  manners,  and  in  some  instances,  ap- 
parently by  a  difference  of  species  or  sub-spedes. 
The  whales  seen  in  the  spring  in  the  latitude  of 
80^,  which  are  usually  full  grown  animals,  disap- 
pear generally  by  the  end  of  April ;  and  the  place 
of  their  retreat  is  unknown.  Those  inhabiting  the 
regions  of  78®,  are  of  a  mixed  size.  Such  as  resort 
to  fields  in  May  and  beginning  of  June,  are  gener- 
ally young  animals ;  and  those  seen  in  the  latitude 
of  76®,  are  almost  always  of  the  very  largest  kind. 
Instances  are  remembered  by  some  aged  captains, 
wherein  a  number  have  been  taken  in  the  south- 
tc;an/ fishing  stations,  which  were  astonishingly  pro- 
ductive of  oil.  It  is  probable,  that  the  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  the  heads,  or  the  difference  of 
proportion  existing  between  the  heads  and  bodies 
of  some  mysticete,  are  distinguishable  of  a  diffe- 
rence in  the  species,  or  sub-species.  Those  inha- 
biting southern  latitudes,  have  commonly  long  heads 
and  bodies,  compared  with  their  circumference,  mo- 
derately thick  blubber  and  long  whalebone ;  those  of 
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the  mean  fiahing  latitude,  that  is  78<',-79*»  Have 
more  conmumly  short  broad  heads,  compared  widi 
the  size  of  the  body.  In  some  individuals,  tJie 
head  is  at  least  one-thiid  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
.  animal,  but  in  others  scarcely  two-sevenths.  Hence, 
it  is  exceedingly  probable,  that  the  whales  seen  early 
is  April,  in  the  latitude  of  80*,  are  apecuBartribe, 
which  do  not  re-appear  during  the  remiunder  of  the 
season ;  and  that  those  inhabiting  the  latitude  of  7^' 
and  of  76*,  are  likewise  distinct  tribes. 

Notwithstanding,  if  we  descend  to  particulars,  the 
great  variety  and  uncertainty  which  appear  in  tte 
nature  of  the  situations  preferred  by  the  whales, 
and  the  apparent  dissimilarity  observed  in  their  ha- 
bits,— it  is  probable,  that  were  the  different  tribes 
distinguished,  we  should  find  a  much  greater  de- 
gree of  similarity  in  their  choice  of  situation  and  in 
their  general  habits,  than  we  are  at  present  able  to 
trace. 

Annoyed  as  the  whales  are  by  the  fishers*  it  is 
not  siu^rising  that  they  sometimes  vary  their  usual 
places  of  resort ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  were  they 
left  imdisturbed  for  a  few  years,  but  that  they 
might  return  to  the  bays  and  sea-coasts  of  Spitzbei^ 
gen  and  its  neighbouring  islands,  as  was  formerly 
the  custom  with  certain  tribes,  at  the  commencement 
of  this  fishery.  We  are  doubtless,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, indebted  to  the  necessity  they  are  under,  of 
performing  the  iimction  of  respiration  in  the  air,  at 
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stated  intervals,  for  being  able  to  meet  with  them 
at  all ;  though  the  coast  of  Spitsbergen  may  possi- 
bly possess  a  powerful  attraction  to  the  mystieete,  by 
affording  them  a  greater  abundance  of  palatable  food 
than  the  interior  western  waters,  covered  perpetu* 
ally  by  the  ice.  From  this  necessity  of  respiring 
in  the  air,  we  may  account  for  their  appearance  in 
the  open  sea  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring.  The 
ice  at  this  season,  connected  by  the  winter's  frosty 
is  probably  so  consolidated,  as  to  prevent  the  whales 
from  breathing  among  it,  excepting  within  so  much 
of  its  confines  as  may  be  broken  by  the  violence  of  the 
sea  in  storms.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  continuity 
of  the  ice,  by  north,  north-west,  or  west  winds,  they 
find  sufficient  convenience  for  respiration  in  the  iUi- 
terior,  and  often  retreat  thither  to  the  greatdisadvan- 
tageof  the  whalers.  In  such  cases,  if  the  formation,  of 
bay  ice,  or  the  continuity  of  the  border  of  the  heavy 
ice,  prevents  the  ships  from  following,  the  whales 
completely  escape  their  enemies,  until  the  relaxation 
of  the  frost  permits  an  entrance. 

It  k  not.uncommon,  however,  for  an  adult  tribe 
of  whales  to  resort  partially  to  the  open  sea,  between 
the  latitudes  <ff76^  and  79^9  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  and  thopgh  more  rarely,  during  the 
early  part  of  July,  wheii,  •  xt  length,  they  suddenly 
betake  themselves  to  tbe  ifft  and  disappear  altoge- 
ther. 
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The  systematical  movements  of  the  whales  receive 
additional  illustration  from  many  well  known  fftcts. 
Sometimes  a  large  tribe  passing  from  one  place  to 
another,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  is  denomi- 
nated a  **  run  of  fish/'  has  been  traced  in  its  move- 
ments, in  a  direct  line  from  the  south  towards  the 
north,  along  the  seaward  edge  of  the  western  ice^ 
through  a  space  of  two  or  three  degrees  of  lati- 
tude ;  then  it  has  been  ascertained  to  have  en- 
tered the  iee,  and  penetrated  to  the  north-westward, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  fishers.  In  certain  years, 
it  is  curious  to  obser^'e,  that  the  whales  commence 
a  simultaneous  retreat  througliout  the  whole  fish- 
ing limits,  and  all  disappear  within  the  space  of  a  4 
very  few  days.  On  such  occasions,  it  has  often 
happened,  that  not  a  single  whale  has  been  seen  by 
any  individual  belonging  to  the  whole  Greenland 
fleet,  after,  perhaps,  the  middle  of  June,  but  more 
commonly  after  the  first  or  second  week  in  July, 
notwithstanding  many  of  the  fleet  may  have  cruised 
about  in  the  fisliing  regions  for  a  month  afterwards. 
In  the  year  1813,  whales  were  found  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  open  sea,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  fishing  season,  but  in  the  greatest  abundance 
about  the  end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July.  On 
the  6th  of  July  they  departed  into  the  ice,  and 
were  followed  by  the  fishers ;  several  were  killed 
during  the  three  succeeding  days,  but  they  wholly 
dis:ippcarcd  after  the  9th.    Nptwithstanding,  seve- 
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ral  ships  cruised  "  the  country*'  for  some  weeks 
afterwards,  in  all  navigable  directions  through  an 
extent  of  four  degrees  of  latitude,  and  penetrated 
the  ice  as  far  as  the  main  western  body,  in  different 
parallels,  it  does  not  appear  that  a  single  whale  was 
caught,  and,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn,  but  one 
was  seen,  and  this  individual  was  observed  to  be 
rapidly  advancing  towards  the  north-west.  I  do 
not  mention  this  as  an  uncommon  circumstance, 
because  a  similar  case  occurs  frequently,  but  as  a 
single  illustration  of  the  foregoing  observation. 

When  the  fishery  for  the  season,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  British  whalers,  has  altogether  ceased,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  observations  of  the  Dutch  *,  that  it 
may  frequently  be  recommenced  in  the  autumn,  at  the 
verge  of  the  most  northern  waters,  near  Hackluyt's 
Headland.  They  consider  the  fish  which  then  appear 
as  the  same  tribe  that  are  seen  in  this  place  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  and  enter  the  ice  immediately 
after  it  opens  in  the  north.  On  the  recommence- 
ment of  the  frost,  they  instinctively  return,  to  pre- 
vent themselves  being  enclosed  so  far  within  the 
ice,  as  to  occasion  suffocation  from  the  freezing  up 
of  the  openings  through  which  they  might  other- 
wise breathe.  In  consequence  of  this,  t(^ether  with 
the  dangers  attending  the  northern  fishery  in  the 
8{Hring,  the  Dutch  appeax  to  have  generally  prefer- 

*  Beschryving,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  52. 
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red  the  fishery  of  high  northern .  latitudes  in  the 
autumn,  as  a  considerable  degree  of  success  was 
reasonably  expected  from  it  at  this  season,  without 
the  same  risk  of  getting  their  ships  beset  as  they  are 
exposed  to  in  the  spring.  The  many  calamities  which 
have  occurred  to  the  Hollanders,  from  their  shipe 
getting  beset,  occasioned  an  excessive  dread  of  [the 
ice  in  high  latitudes.  Such  of  their  ships  as  hap- 
pened to  get  enclosed  by  the  ice  imder  un&vour- 
able  circumstances,  not  only  failed  altogether  in  the 
fishery,  but  not  unfrequently  accompanied  the  ice 
in  its  drift  by  the  course  of  the  south-westerly  cur- 
rent, and  remained  beset  until  the  approach  of  win- 
ter. Ill  some  instances,  they  were  obliged  to  win- 
ter in  the  Polar  regions,  and  on  several  occasions 
their  sliips  were  wrecked,  and  many,  if  not  all,  of 
their  crews  perished  under  the  most  afflicting  cir- 
cumstances. In  modem  times,  these  events  are 
more  rare,  notwithstanding  the  increased  perseve- 
rance of  the  fishers  among  the  ice.  This  may  be 
attributed  to  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  skill 
and  personal  labour,  which  they  now  make  use  of, 
for  accomplishing  their  release,  whenever  they  find 
themselves  unhappily  enclosed  in  such  situations  as 
threaten  them  \vith  permanent  detention,  or  their 
ships  \vith  destruction.  The  means  in  common 
use  for  securing  the  safety  of  tlieir  ships,  are  likcr 
wise  ingenious.  They  seek  the  most  protected  situa- 
>tion,  keep  an  anxious  watch,  and  remove  their  ships. 
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T^hen  it  can  be  accomplished,  on  the  first  approach 
of  danger ;  but  if  unable  to  move  about,  they  cut 
canals  or  docks  in  the  solid  ice,  into  which  they  push 
their  ships,  and  generally  preserve  them  in  safety. 

That  tribe  of  whales  above  mentioned,  which  are 
seen  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  the  year  near 
Hackluyt's  Headland,  are  supposed  by  the  Dutch 
to  be  really  inhabitants  of  the  sea  adjoining  West 
Greenland ;  that  they  always  retreat  thither  when- 
ever the  state  of  the  ice  will  admit,  and  only  appear 
within  the  ob6er\'ance  of  the  fishers,  when  the  so- 
lidity of  the  ice  prevents  their  attaining  those  fii- 
vourite  situations,  where  they  probably  find  the 
most  agreeable  food  *. 

The  whales  of  lower  latitudes,  however,  whose 
food  lies  near  the  eastern  margin  of  the  main 
ice,  when  they  enter  the  ice  in  May  and  June, 
seem  to  exhibit  an  intention  of  evading  their  pur- 
suers ;  for  in  whatever  manner  they  may  retreat  for 
a  while,  they  frequently  return  to  the  same  or  other 
similar  place  accessible  to  the  fishers.  But  after 
the  month  of  July,  this  tribe  also  penetrates  so 
deeply  into  the  ice,  that  it  gets  beyond  the  reach 
of  its  enemies. 

Ships,  when  drifted  ahmg  with  the  ice  to  the 
south-west,  until  they  lose  sight  of  the  whales,  en^ 

*  Beschryving,  &c.  voL  i.  p.  53.— As  I  have  never  seen  whales^ 
in  this  situation  in  the  autumn  myself^  I  give  the  information 
entirely  on  the  aathority  of  the  work  here  quoted. 
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deavour  to  make  their  escape  into  the  eastern  sea» 
and  lenune  the  fishery  ^^ain  in  a  higher  latitude. 

There  have  been  occasioiis  in  which  whales  have 
been  seen  and  killed  in  the  latitude  of  71"  or  7S", 
but  the  circuiikBtances  were  peculiar,  and  the  in- 
stances rare. 

Having  now  mentioned,  generally,  the  prindpal 
places  resorted  to  by  the  whales  in  the  Spitzbeigen 
seas,  it  will  possibly  be  interesting  to  such  as  are  in 
any  way  concerned  in  the  fishery,  to  notice  more  par- 
ticularly their  &vourite  haunts,  under  particular 
circumstances. 

Experience  proves,  that  the  whale  has  ita  fa- 
vourite places  of  resort,  dependiiig  on  a  suQIciency 
of  food,  particular  circumstaQces  of  weather,  and 
particular  positions  and  qualities  <^  the  ice.  Thuf^ 
though  many  whales  may  have  been  seen  in  open 
water,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  after  the  oc- 
currence of  a  storm,  perhaps  not  one  is  to  be 
seen.  And.  though  fields  are  sometimes  the  re- 
sort of  hundreds  of  whales,  yet,  whenever  the 
loose  ice  aroimd  separates  entirely  away,  the 
whales  quit  them  also.  Hence  fields  seldom  af- 
iotd  whales  in  much  abundance,  excepting  at  the 
time  when  they  first  "  break  out,"  aud  become  ac- 
cessible ;  that  is,  immediately  after  a  vacancy  is 
made  on  some  side  by  the  separation  of  adjoining 
fields,  floes  or  drift  ice.  AVhales,  on  leaving  fields 
which  have  become  exposed,  frequently  retire  to 
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other  more  obscure  situations  in  a  west  or  north-west 
direction  ;  but  occasionally  they  retreat  no  further 
than  the  neighbouring  drift  ice,  fipom  whence  they 
sometimes  return  to  the  fields  at  regular  intervals 
of  six,  twelve,  or  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  a  re- 
mark of  my  Father's,  which  may  be  useful  to  the 
fisher,  that  in  penetrating  from  the  sea  towards  the 
edge  of  a  field  in  search  of  whales,  seldom  will  any 
be  found,  unless  some  individuals  are  seen  in  the 
passage  through  the  intervening  loose  ice. 

Whales  are  rarely  seen  in  afiundance  in  tlie  large 
open  spaces  of  water,  which  sometimes  occur  amidst 
fields  and  floes,  nor  are  they  commonly  seen  in  a 
very  open  pack,  unless  it  be  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  main  western  ice.  They  seem  to 
have  a  preference  tor  dose  packs  and  patches  of  ice, 
and  for  fields  under  certain  circumstances ;  for  deep 
bays  or  bights,  and  sometimes  for  clear  water  situa- 
tions ;  occasionally  for  detached  streams  of  drift  ice ; 
and  most  generally,  for  extensive  sheets  of  bay  ice. 
Bay  ice  is  a  very  &vourite  retreat  of  the  whales,  so 
long  as  it  continues  sufficiently  tender,  to  be  conve- 
niently broken,  for  the  purpose  of  respiration.  In 
siidb  situations,  whales  may  firequently  be  seen  in 
amajsing  numbers,  elevating  and  breaking  the  ioe 
with  their  crowns  *,  where  they  are  observed  to 

'  The  eminence  on  the  head  of  the  whale^  ih  which  the 
blow-holes  are  ntnated,  is  thus  called. 
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remain  much  longer  at  rest  than  vrhen  seen  in  t^n 
■water,  or  in  the  dear  interstices  of  the  ice,  or  in- 
deed in  almost  any  other  situation. 

The  most  fiivourable  opportunity  for  prosecating 
the  fishery,  commonly  occurs  with  north,  north-west, 
or  west  winds.  At  such  times,  the  sea  near  the  ice  is 
almost  always  smooth,  and  the  atmosphere,  though 
cloudy  and  dark,  is  generally  free  from  fog  or  thick 
snow.  The  fishers  prefer  a  cloudy  to  a  clear  sky  :  be- 
cause, in  very  bright  weather,  the  sea  becomes  Ulumi- 
nated,  and  the  shadow  of  thewhale-boats  are  sodeeply 
impressed  in  the  water  by  the  beams  of  the  sun,  that 
the  whales  are  vcr)'  apt  to  take  the  alarm,  and 
evade  the  utmost  care  and  skill  of  their  pursuers. 
The  severe  frost  with  whicli  these  winds  are  some- 
times accompanied,  is  the  principal  inconvenience 
attending  them.  South-cast  or  east  winds,  though 
of  themselves  disagreeable,  on  account  of  the  thick 
weather  with  which  they  arc  in  general  accompa- 
nied, and  exceedingly  dangerous,  from  the  highswells 
which  they  often  occasion,  when  they  tu^  boisterous, 
— ihave  nevertheless  their  advantages.  They  crowd 
the  drift  ice  closely  tf^ther,  cause  a  violent  agita- 
tion among  the  pieces,  and  by  these  circumstances 
either  drift  the  ice  away  from  the  places  occupied 
by  the  whales,  or  so  annoy  them  as  to  induce  them 
to  leave  their  retreat  and  appear  in  the  q>en  sea. 

The  nature  of  the  circumstances  most  &vourablt 
for  fishing,  will  be  readily  understood,  when  it  k 
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observed^  that  the  fishery  most  particularly  requires 
a  cloudy  atmosphere,  yet  free  from  fog  or  continued 
snow ;  smooth  water,  with  a  breease  of  wind ;  and 
navigably  open,  or  perfectly  solid  ice. 

Calms  axe  unfavourable  for  fishing.  The  still- 
ness which  then  prevails  gives  the  whale  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  avoiding  danger,  by  the  distinct  use  of 
its  hearing  and  sight ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  boat 
to  approach  within  the  distance  to  which  a  harpoon 
can  be  thrown,  before  the  fish  takes  the  alarm,  and 
escapes.  In  a  brisk  breeze,  on  the  contrary,  where 
the  sur&ce  of  the  water  is  rough  with  "  wind  Up- 
per," both  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  whale  must 
be  very  indistinct. 


SECT.  IV. 

Description  of  the  Boats  and  Prhidpal  Instru- 
ments  used  in  the  Capture  of  the  Whale. 

Whale-boats  are,  of  course,  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  occupation  they  are  intended  to  be  employ- 
ed in.  A  well  constructed  "  Greenland  boat,"  pos- 
sesses the  following  properties.  It  floats  lightly 
and  safely  on  the  water, — ^is  capable  of  being  rowed 
with  great  speed,  and  readily  turned  round,— 4t  is 
of  such  capacity  that  it  carries  six  or  seven  men, 
seven  <xc  eight  hundred  weight  of  whale-lhies,  and 
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▼ariout  other  nuterials,  and  yet  retsins  the  necMHry 
properties  of  safety,  buoyancy,  and  speed,  eitiiCT  in 
smooth  water,  or  wliexe  it  ii  exposed  to  a  oanader- 
able  sea.  Whale- boats  bong  very  liaUe  to  Roare 
damage,  both  from  i^les  and  ice,  aie  alwayi  carrer- 
buiit^ — a  Etmcture  which  is  easily  lepaiied.  They 
are  usually  of  the  following  dimendmis.  Those 
called  "  Six  oared  boats,"  adapted  for  canying  seren 
men,  six  of  whom,  including  the  harpoooer,  are  row- 
ers, are  generally  26  to  SS  feet  in  length,  and  about 
S  feet  9  inches  in  breadth.  Six  men  boats,  that  is, 
^vith  five  rowers  and  a  steersman,  are  usually  25  to 
26  feet  in  length,  and  about  5  feet  6  inches  in 
breadth.  And  "  four  oared  boats,"  are  usually  S3 
to  24  feet  in  length,  and  about  5  feet  3  inches 
in  breadth.  The  main  breadth  of  the  two  first 
classes  of  boats,  is  at  alwut  threc-sevcntlis  of  the 
length  of  the  boat'  reckoned  from  tlie  stem ;  but,  in 
the  last  class,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  main 
breadth  within  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  boat 
from  the  stem.  The  object  of  this  is,  to  enable  the 
Kmallcr  boat  to  support,  without  being  dragged  un- 
der water,  as  great  a  struii  on  the  lines  as  those  of 
a  larger  class ;  otherwise,  if  sucli  a  boat  were  sent 
out  by  itself,  its  liucs  would  be  always  liable  to  be 
lost,  before  any  assistance  could  reach  it.  The  five 
oarctl  or  six  men  boat,  is  that  which  is  in  most  ge- 
neral use  ;  though  each  fishing  ship  generally  car- 
ries one  or  two  of  the  largest  class.    These  boats 
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are  now  commonly  bnilt  of  fir-boards,  one-half  or 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  with  timbers,  keel, 
gunwales,  stem,  and  stern-post  of  oak.  An  im- 
provement in  the  timbmng  of  whale-boats  has  late^ 
ly  been  made,  by  sawing  the  timber  out  of  very 
straight  grained  oak,  and  bending  them  to  the  re- 
quired form,  after  being  made  supple,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  steam,  or  immersion  in  boiling  water. 
This  improvement,  which  renders  the  timbers  more 
elastic,  than  when  they  are  savm  out  of  crooked 
oak,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  the  boat  strong- 
er and  lighter,  was  su^ested  by  Thomas  Brodrick, 
Esq.  of  Whitby,  ship-builder.  Though  the  prin- 
ciple has  long  been  acted  upon  in  clincher-built 
boats,  with  ash  timbers,  the  application  to  carver- 
built  whale-boats,  is,  I  believe,  new.  The  bow  and 
stem  of  Greenland  boats,  are  both  sharp,  and,  in 
appearance,  very  similar;  but  the  stem  forms  a 
more  acute  angle  than  the  bow.  The  keel  has 
some  inches  depression  in  the  middle,  from  which 
the  facility  of  turning  is  acquired. 

The  instruments  of  general  use  in  the  capture  of 
the  whale,  are  the  harpoon  and  lance. 

The  harpoon  (plate  18.  fig.  2.)  is  an  instrament 
of  iron,  of  about  three  feet  in  length.  It  consists 
of  three  conjoined  parts,  called  the  ^'socket,''  ^'shank,*" 
and  *'  mouth  ;'*  the  latter  of  which  includes  the 
barbs  or  "  withers."  This  instrument,  if  we  except 
a  small  addition  to  the  barbs,  and  some  enlargement 
of  dimensions,  maintains  the  same  form  in  which  it 
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wan  orif^nally  used  in  the  &aberj  two  eentnner  aga 
At  that  time,  the  mouth  or  barbed  extremity  was 
o€  a  triaa^lar  shape,  united  to  the  shank  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  sides ;  and  this  being  scoop- 
ed out  am  eadi  side  of  the  shank,  formed  two  sim- 
ple flat  bftrba.  In  the  coarse  of  last  century,  an  im- 
provement was  made,  by  adding  another  small  barb* 
reaembling  the  beard  of  a  fish-hook,  within  each  of 
the  lonner  withers,  in  a  rererse  posidoii.  The  two 
principal  withers,  in  the  present  improved  harpocHi. 
measore  about  8  inches  in  length  and  6  in  breadth ; 
the  shank  is  18  inches  to  2  fiset  in  length,  and  Aths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  the  socket,  which  is 
hollow,  swells  from  the  size  of  the  shank  to  near  2 
inches  diameter,  and  is  about  6  inches  in  length. 
Now,  wh(^  the  harpoon  is  forced  by  a  blow  into  the 
iat  of  the  whale,  and  the  line  is  held  tight,  the  prin- 
cipal withers  seize  the  strong  ligamentous  fibres  of 
the  blubber,  and  prevent  it  from  being  withdrawn ; 
and  in  the  event  of  its  being  pulled  out,  so  fiir  as  to 
remain  entangled  by  one  wither  only,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  then  the  little  reverse  barb,  or 
"  stop  wither"  as  it  is  called,  collecting  a  number  of 
the  same  reticulated  sinewy  fibres,  which  are  very 
numerous  near  the  skin,  prevents  the  harpoon  from 
being  shaken  out  by  the  ordinary  motions  of  the 
whale.  The  point  and  exterior  edges  of  the  barbs  of 
the  harpoon,  arc  sharpened  to  a  rough  edge,  by  means 
of  a  file.     This  part  of  the  harpoon  is  not  formed  of 
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•teet,  as  it  is  frequently  represented,  but  of  common 
soft  iron ;  so  that  when  blunted,  it  can  be  readily 
sharpened  by  a  file,  or  even  by  scraping  it  with  a 
knife.  The  most  important  part  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  instrument,  is  the  shank.  As  this  part 
is  liaUe  to  be  forcibly  and  suddenly  extended,  twisted 
and  bent,  it  requires  to  be  made  of  the  softest  and 
most  pliable  iron.  That  kind  which  is  of  the  most 
^iprored  tenacity,  is  made  of  old  horae-shoe  nails 
or  «2«&t,  which  arc  formed  into  small  rods,  and  two 
or  thr^  of  these  welded  ti^ether ;  so  that  should  a 
flaw  happen  to  occiu:  in  any  one  of  the  rods,  the 
streflgtii  of  the  whde  mig^t  still  be  depended  on. 
S<Hne  manu&cturers  enclose  a  quantity  of  stub-iron 
in  a  cylinder  of  best  foreign  iron,  and  form  the 
shank  of  the  harpoon  out  of  a  single  rod.  A  test 
sometimes  used  for  trying  the  suffiaency  of  a  har- 
poon, is  to  wind  its  shank  round  a  bolt  of  inch'  iron, 
in  the  form  of  a  close  spiral,  then  to  unwind  it 
again,  and  put  it  into  a  straight  form.  If  it  bears  this 
without  injury  in  the  cdd  state,  it  is  considered  as 
excellent.  The  breaking  of  a  harpoon  is  of  no  less 
importance  than  the  value  of  a  whale,  which  is 
sometimes  estimated  at  m<»re  than  a  1000  L  Ster- 
ling. This  consideration  has  induced  many  ingeni- 
ous persons  to  turn  their  attention  towards  improv- 
ing the  construction  and  security  of  this  instrument ; 
but  though  various  alterations  have  been  suggested. 
VOL.  ti.  p 
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sndi  as  tanning  the  shaok  of  piks  of  wire,  addht^ 
one  or  two  lateral  barbs,  kc  S^.  therfaATe  aU  gmn 
place  to  the  siinplicity  of  the  ancxent  harpoon. 

A  harpooD  was  recently  produced  in  Hidl,  the 
design  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  loss  of  a  whalesp 
prorided  the  shank  of  the  instmment  should  happen 
to  break.  To  effect  this,  the  thick  part  of  the 
shank  inunediatelr  adjoining  the  month  of  the  har- 
poon, was  pierced  with  an  oblong  hole,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  plane  of  the  withers.  Throngh  this 
hole  a  small  rope,  or  a  strand  of  whale  line,  is  pas- 
sed, and  both  ends  secured  to  the  line  attached  to  the 
other  end  of  the  harpoon.  Hence,  should  the  shank 
of  the  harpoon  break,  tlic  connection  between  the 
line  and  the  part  of  the  harpoon  fixed  in  tlie  whale 
is  still  preserved ;  and  the  connecting  material  is  of 
sucli  a  strength,  as  to  be,  in  ordinary  circumstan- 
CC.V,  Ruflicient  for  completing  the  capture.  The 
safety  rope  is  no  hinderance  to  the  entrance  of  the 
harpoon  into  the  wliale,  as  it  serves  to  increase  the 
breadth  of  tlic  shank  only,  and  not  its  thickness ;  nor 
is  tliere  any  great  risk  of  the  shank  breaking  in  the 
part  whicli  is  pierced,  its  strength  being  very  great. 
This  contrivance,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  be 
calculated  for  effecting,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the 
desirable  purjiose  for  whicli  it  is  intended. 

1  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  description  of 
tlie  Iiaqioou,  because  it  is  an  instnunent  of  greater 
consequence  than  any  other  used  in  the  fishery^ 
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Next  in  importance  to  the  harpoon  is  the  lanc^ 
(PI.  18.  fig.  6.*)  which  is  a  spear  of  iron  of  the 
length  of  6  feet.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  socket  6 
inches  long,  swelling  from  half  an  inch,  the  size  of 
the  shank,  to  near  2  inches  in  diameter,  into  which 
is  fitted  a  4  feet  stock  or  handle  of  fir;  a  shank  5 
feet  long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  a 
mouth  of  steely  which  is  made  very  thin,  and  ex- 
ceedingly sharp,  7  or  8  inches  in  length,  and  2  or 
2^  in  breadth. 

These  two  instruments,  the  harpoon  and  lance, 
with  the  necessary  apparatus  of  lines,  boats  and 
oars,  are  all  that  are  essential  for  capturing  the 
whale.  But  besides  these  instruments,  so  success- 
fully  used  in  the  whale-fishery,  there  is  likewise  an 
auxiliary  weapon  which  has,  at  different  periods^ 
been  of  some  celebrity.  This  is  the  harpoon-gun.  It 
is  well  calculated  to  facilitate  the  capture  of  whales^ 
under  particular  circumstances,  particularly  in  calm 
clear  weather,  when  the  fish  are  apt  to  take  the  alarm, 
whenever  the  boats  approach  within  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards  of  them.  The  harpoon-gun  was  in- 
vented in  the  year  17S1,  and  used,  it  seems,  by 
some  individuals  with  success.  Being,  however, 
difficult,  and  somewhat  dangerous  in  its  application, 
it  was  laid  aside  for  many  years.     In  1771  or  1772, 

F  2 

*  I  have  given  three  figures  of  lances,  (fig.  4^  5,  6,)  of  which 
I  prefer  Na  6. 
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■ociic  io  ittSn^BXaMU  iff**   vrzh.  ■"j'f'tf  ttAsucr 

&^  gxeat  CTpenep  tSeead  il.    EfTi^^er  iTTS  ^rf 

ftifeeis.  sui  to  annas  ir  iarvcoTflOiSEtix  ;ae  g^ 
aul  BspoHL  the  mm  at'  JA>^  «  *09L    Ik  mm 

par  fMly.r  1791,1  ui^pajdtf  soiaeaa  » |K^BBa^ 
totveire  pcnoB^  wio  ca<i  ^ly  f^!>i?pqtia}  ia  tfA  m 
«/  the  hazpoot-eair  ^fTwe  ti-e  Tdar  17*2.  Cfcey 
hsv^  gessaCj  seec  in  the  ^Libii  ^r'  o&r^i;;  i  prfmi- 

die  |En>3X£>t  :.ti3ibeT  oi  'kqaIcs  ii:  ':E'e  ^eaaco.  noC 
y^inf  ic^M  than  '.ziie.  TLii  prazi'iiz^  ki>v«TB; 
tLoTi^  it  has  be^n  ^E^-^ctlj  cfi^^  has  heai  sel- 
AvTA  f^laimoi.  Tbe  haqKoa-gun  has  beea  hi^blf 
m.vffTtA.  a&d  rendezed  can^e  ot  ucowii^  t  har- 
|)6<9B  Ticar  Ant}'  tuos  with  efart ;  yet,  am.  accooat 
at  trie  di0:(nlty  aod  address  re(|aiait2  in  tbe  bu- 
oaffemcot  of  it.  and  the  Icsa  offish,  which,  in  imskil- 
fill  handi,  it  has  been  tbe  means  ofoccaaoain^  to- 
gether with  Ktne  accidents  which  have  lesulted  bwa 
H*  iue« — it  has  sot  been  so  generaily  adopted  as 
might  bane  been  expected. 

In  itft  present  improved  form,  as  made  by  Mr 
\^'al]is,  ^n-iinitfa,  Hull,  the  harpoon-^un  can- 
litttt  of  a  kind  of  swivel,    having    a    battel   of 
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wrought  iron,  24  to  26  inches  in  length,  of  3  inch- 
es exterior  diameter,  and  1|  inches  bore.  It 
is  furnished  with  two  locks,  which  act  simulta- 
neously, for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  liar 
bility  of  the  gun  missing  fire.  In  plate  19-,  is 
a  representation  of  the  harpoon-gun;  and  fig.  1. 
and  3.  of  Fl.  18.,  show  the  form  of  the  harpoon 
which  is  fired  from  it.  The  shank  of  this  harpoon 
is  double,  terminating  in  a  cylindrical  knob,  fitting 
the  bore  of  the  gun.  Between  the  two  parts  of  the 
shasA  is  a  wire  ring,  to  which  is  attached  the  line; 
Now,  when  the  harpoon  is  introduced  into  the  bar* 
rel  of  the  gun,  the  ring,  with  the  attached  Une,  re- 
mains on  the  outside,  near  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
poon ;  but  the  instant  that  it  is  fired,  the  ring  flies 
back  against  the  cylindrical  knob.  Some  harpoons 
have  been  lately  made  with  a  single  shank,  similar 
to  the  common  "  hand-harpoon,"  but  swelled  at  the 
end  to  the  thickness  of  the  bore  of  the  gun.  The 
whale  line,  which  is  closely  spliced  round  the  shank, 
is  slipped  towards  the  mouth  of  the  harpoon,  when 
it  is  placed  in  the  gun,  and  when  fired,  is  prevented 
from  disengaging  itself,  by  the  sixe  of  the  knob  at 
the  end. 
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SECT.  V. 

Preparations  far  the  Fishery. 

On  the  first  oonvenient  opportunity  after  a  ship 
arrives  on  the  usual  fishing-stations,  preparationa 
fioT  attacking  the  whale  are  made.  Previous  to  the 
sailing  of  the  ship  firom  her  port,  the  principal  ar« 
tides  requisite  for  this  service  are  provided,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  outward  passage,  the  diflferent 
utensils  are  fitted  for  immediate  use.  Among  nu- 
merous preparations  carried  on  by  the  mechanics 
and  seamen  of  the  ship,  most  of  which  are  void  of 
interest  to  general  readers,  the  operation  of  **  span- 
ning harpoons"  \^ill  alone  be  noticed. 

A  piece  of  rope  made  of  the  best  hemp,  called  a 
"  Foreganger,"  about  2^  inches  in  circumference,  and 
eight  or  nine  yards  in  length,  is  spliced  closely  round 
the  shank  of  the  haqioon,  the  swelled  socket  of  which 
prevents  the  eye  of  the  spUcc  from  being  drawn  off, 
A  stock  or  handle,  six  or  seven  feet  in  length,  is 
then  fitted  into  the  socket,  and  fastened  in  its  placo 
through  the  medium  of  the  foreganger.  The  fas- 
tening of  the  stock  is  sufficient  only  for  retaining  it 
firm  in  its  situation  during  the  discharge  of  the  wea- 
pon, but  is  liable  to  be  disengaged  soon  afterwards ; 
on  which  the  harpoon,  relieved  from  the  shake  and 
•twist  of  this  no  longer  necessary  appendage^  main^ 
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tains  its  hold  with  better  effect.  After  the  stock 
drops  out,  it  is  seldom  lost,  but  still  hangs  on  the 
fine  by  means  of  a  loop  of  cord  fixed  openly  round 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  stock  from  float- 
ing away.  The  foreganger  is  most  commonly  formed 
of  white  or  untarred  rope,  which  is  stronger  and 
more  flexible  than  tarred  rope,  consequently  more 
easily  extended  when  the  harpoon  is  thrown.  Every 
harpoon  is  stamped  Avith  the  name  of  the  ship  to 
which  it  belongs ;  and  when  prepared  for  use,  a 
private  mark^  containing  the  name  of  the  ship  and 
master,  with  the  date  of  the  year,  written  wgapi 
leather,  is  concealed  beneath  some  rope-yams  wound 
round  the  socket  of  the  instrument,  and  the  same 
is  sometimes  introduced  also  into  the  foreganger. 
These  marks  serve  to  identify  the  harpoons  when 
any  dispute  happens  to  arise  relative  to  the*  claims  of 
different  ships  to  the  same  fish,  and  have  sometimes 
proved  of  essential  service,  in  deciding  cases  which 
might  otherwise  have  extended  to  vexatious  litiga- 
tion. A  harpoon  thus  prepared  with  foreganger 
and  stock,  is  said  to  be  ^^  spanned  in."  In  this 
state,  the  point  or  mouth  being  very  clean  and 
sharp,  is  preserved  in  the  same  condition  by  a  shield 
of  oiled  paper  or  canvas ;  and  the  instrument,  with 
its  appendages,  laid  up  in  a  convenient  place,  ready 
for  being  attached  to  the  whalcrlines  in  a  boat  when 
wanted. 


■  ■■»i 
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Tiic  principal  preparations  for  commencing  tbe 
fishery^  are  included  in  the  "  fitting  of  the  boots. 
In  tliis  work,  all  the  people  belonging  to  the  ship 
are  employed.  The  boats  are  first  cleared  of  all 
lumber,  and  then  the  whale-lines,  each  consisting  of 
120  &thomsof  rope,  about  2^inches  in  circumference, ' 
are  spliced  to  each  other,  to  the  amount  of  about  six 
for  each  boat,  the  united  length  of  which  is  about  * 
7S0  fathoms,  or  4320  feet ;  and  the  whole  carefully 
and  beautifully  eoiled  in  compartments  in  the  boat, 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  A  portion  of  five  or  six 
fiithoms  of  the  line  first  put  into  the  boat  called 
the ."  stray-line,**  is  left  uncovered,  by  that  which 
follows,  and  coiled  by  itself  in  a  small  compartment 
at  the  stem  of  the  boat :  it  is  furnished  with  a  loop 
or  "  eye,"  for  the  facility  of  connecting  the  lines  of 
one  boat  with  those  of  another.  To  the  upper  end 
of  the  line  is  spliced  the  foreganger  of  a  spanned 
harpoon,  thus  connecting  the  harpoon  with  all  the 
lines  in  the  boat  *. 

Every  boat  completely  fitted,  is  furnished  with 
two  harpoons,  (one  spare),  six  or  eight  lances,  and 
five  to  seven  oars,  together  with  the  following  in- 
struments and  apparatus.     A  "  jack**  or  flag  fas- 


*  Whale-lines  ar«  always  made  of  the  best  materials^  and 
manufactured  with  extraordinary  care.  As  such  they  are  usu- 
ally charged  20s,  or  30s.  per  cwt  more  than  other  cordage. 
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tened  to  a  pole,  intended  to  be  displayed  as  a 
signal  whenever  a  whale  is  harpooned ;  a  *^  tail* 
knife,"  (PL  20.  fig.  4.)  used  for  perforating  the  fins 
or  tail  of  a  dead  whale ;  a  "  mik,"  or  rest,  (fig.  7.), 
made  of  wood,  for  supporting  the  stock  of  the  har? 
poon  when  ready  for  instant  service ;  an  "  axe", 
(fig.  16.)  for  cutting  the  lines  when  necessary ;  a 
"  pigging^  or  small  bucket,  for  bailing  the  boat,  or 
wetting  the  running  lines,  to  prevent  the  bollard 
from  taking  fire ;  a  ''  snatch-block,"  (fig.  17.) ;  **  a 
grapnel,"  (fig.  11.);  two  "boat-hooks  ;"  a  "  fid,"  a 
wooden  "  mallet,"  and  **  snow-shovel ;"  also  a  small 
broom  and  a  "  swab,"  together  with  spare  tholes, 
grommets,  &c.  In  addition  to  these,  the  two  six- 
oared  or  other  swiftest  boats,  are  likewise  Aimished 
with  an  apparatus  called  a  "  winch,"  (PL  19-  fig.  2.), 
for  heaving  the  lines  into  the  boat  after  the  fish  is 
either  killed  or  has  made  its  escape ;  and  in  some 
ships  they  also  carry  a  harpoon-gun,  with  appara- 
tus for  loading.  The  whole  of  the  articles  above 
enumerated,  are  disposed  in  convenient  places 
throughout  the  boat.  The  axe  is  always  placed 
within  the  reidi  of  the  harpooner,  who,  in  case 
of  an  accident,  can  cut  the  line  in  an  instant ;  the 
harpoon-gun  is  fixed  by  its  swivel  to  the  boat's 
stem ;  the  lances  are  laid  in  the  sides  of  the  boat 
upon  the  thwarts ;  the  hand-harpoon  is  placed  up- 
on the  ndk  or  rest  with  its  stock,  and  on  die  bow 
#f  the  boat  with  its  point,  and  the  foreganger  is 


ri» 
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dearly  coiled  beneath  it,  so  that  the  harpoon  can 
be  taken  up  and  discharged  in  a  moment  The 
oars  used  for  rowing  the  Greenland  boats,  are  about 
16  feet  in  length,  and  those  used  for  steering  are 
18  or  20  feet  All  the  oars  are  fixed  by  rope- 
grommets  to  a  single  thole,  so  that  when  not  in  use» 
they  can  be  readily  unshipped  or  pushed  out  of  the 
boat  through  the  grommet,  as  £ur  as  a  stop  on  the 
extremity  of  each  oar  will  admit,  and  then  left  to  float 
parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  boat  Ap  oar  is  used 
for  steering  in  preference  to  a  rudder,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  possessing  many  advantages :  An  oar 
does  not  retard  the  velocity  of  the  boat  so  much  as 
a  rudder ;  it  is  capable  of  turning  the  boat  when  in 
a  state  of  rest,  and  more  readily  than  a  rudder 
when  in  motion ;  and  it  can  be  used  for  propelling 
the  boat,  in  narrow  places  of  the  ice  where  the  row- 
ers cannot  ply  their  oars,  by  the  process  of  sculling, 
and  in  calms  for  approacliing  a  whale  witliout 
noise,  by  the  same  operation. 

The  crew  of  a  whale  ship  are  separated  into  di- 
visions, equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  the  boats. 
Each  division,  consisting  of  a  harpooner,  a  boat-steer- 
er,  and  a  line-manager,  together  Avith  three  or  foiu: 
rowers,  constitutes  "  a  boat's  crew." 

The  harpooner's  principal  oflSce  is,  as  his  name 
implies,  to  strike  the  whale,  also  to  guide  the  lines, 
or  to  kill  an  entangled  whale  with  liis  lances. 
^\'hcn  in  pursuit,  he  rows  the  bow-oar.     He  has 
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tiie  ooimnand  of  the  boat.  When  on  board  of  the 
fihip,  he  has  different  occupations^  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  operations  which  are  going  on. 

The  boat-steercr,  who  ranks  next  to  the  harpoon- 
er.  At  the  same  time  that  he  guides  the  course  of 
the  boat  in  the  most  favourable  direction,  likewise 
watches  the  motions  of  the  whale  pursued, — ^inti- 
mates its  movements  to  the  harpooner, — and  stimu- 
lates the  crew  to  exertion  by  encouraging  exclama- 
tions. The  line-manager  rows  the  ^*  after  oar"  in  the 
l)oat,  and,  conjointly  with  the  boat-steerer,  attends  to 
the  lines,  when  in  the  act  of  running  out,  or  coiling 
in.  The  remainder  of  the  crew  of  the  boat  is  com- 
posed of  seamen,  or  others,  whose  chief  qualification 
consists  in  their  capability  of  **  pulling  an  oar.'' 

Besides  the  division  of  the  seamen  of  a  whaler 
into  boats'  crews,  they  are  likewise  classed,  as  in 
other  vessels,  into  watches.  A  watch  is  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  ship's  crew,  generally  a  third,  or 
a  half,  who,  when  at  sea,  are  on  duty,  while  the 
others  rest.  When  in  thirds,  each  watch  consists 
of  two  boats'  crews,  with  an  equal  share  of  those 
men  constituting  the  crews  of.  what  may  be  called 
extra  boats,  or  the  excess  above  six.  This  division 
is  usually,  but  very  improperly,  called  "  the  quarter 
watch."  In  this  kind  of  arrangement,  which  is  only 
adopted  on  the  passages,  or  in  the  fishing  countr}', 
when  no  whales  are  seen,  nor  any  particular  busi- 
liess  going  on,  each  man  watches  four  hours^  and 
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rests  eight.  But  when  wholes  are  astir,  the  crew 
is  usually  divided  into  two  parties,  called  "  the  half 
watch,"  in  which  every  man  watches  and  rests  &ui 
hours  alternately. 

In  the  one-third  watch,  the  diief-mate,  speck- 
noneer,  and  second-mate,  who  are  usually  the  three 
principal  harpooners,  have  the  charge  of  the  three 
watches,  though  the  one  under  the  second-mate  ii 
called  the  Captain's  Watch.  When  any  of  these 
pbncipal  officers  are  in  the  boats,  the  undn  har- 
pooners take  cha^  of  the  watches. 


Proceedings  on  Fishing  Stations. 

On  fishing  stations,  when  the  weather  is  such  as 
to  render  the  fishery  practicahlc,  the  boats  are  al- 
ways ready  for  instant  service.  Suspended  from 
davits  or  cranes,  by  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  fur- 
nished with  stores,  as  before  enumerated,  two  boats 
at  least,  the  crews  of  which  are  always  in  readiness, 
can,  in  a  general  way,  be  manned  and  lowered  ijito 
the  water,  within  the  space  of  one  minute  of  time. 

WTierever  there  is  a  probability  of  seeing  whales, 
when  the  weather  and  situation  are  such  as  to  pre- 
sent a  possibility  of  captiuing  them,  the  crow's  nest 
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is  generally  occupied  by  the  master,  or  some  one  of 
the  officers,  who,  commanding  from  thence,  an  ex* 
tensive  prospect  of  the  surrounding  sea,  keeps  an 
anxious  watch  for  the  appearance  of  a  whale.  As- 
sisted by  a  telescope,  he  views  the  operations  of  any 
ship  which  may  be  in  sight  at  a  distance ;  and  oc- 
c8si(maUy  sweeps  the  horizon  with  his  glass,  to  ex- 
tend the  limited  sphere  of  vision  in  which  he  is 
able  to  discriminate  a  whale  with  the  naked  eye,  to 
an  area  vastly  greater.  The  moment  that  a  fish  li 
seen,  he  gives  notice  to  the  **  watch  upon  deck,"  part 
of  whom  leap  into  a  boat,  are  lowered  down,  and 
push  off  towards  the  place.  K  the  fish  be  large,  a 
second  boat  is  immediately  dispatched  to  the  support 
of  the  other.  When  the  whale  again  appears,  the 
two  boats  row  towards  it  with  their  utmost  speed ; 
and  though  they  may  be  disappointed  in  all  their 
attempts,  they  generally  continue  the  pursuit,  im- 
*  til  the  fish  either  takes  the  alarm,  and  escapes 
them,  or  they  are  recalled  by  signal  to  the  ship. 
When  two  or  more  fish  appear  at  the  same  time, 
in  different  situations,  the  number  of  boats  sent  in 
pursuit,  is  commonly  increased  ;  and  when  the  whole 
of  the  boats  are  sent  out,  the  ship  is  said  to  have 
"  a  loose  fall." 

During  fine  weather,  in  situations  where  whales 
are  seen,  or  where  they  have  recently  been  seen,  or 
where  th^re  is  a  great  probability  of  any  making 
their  appearance,  a  boat  is  generally  kept  in  readi- 
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ncas,  manned  and  afloat.  If  the  ship  saib  with 
coondcrablc  Telocity,  thia  boat  is  towed  br  ■  rapcv 
astern;  but  when  the  ship  is  prettr  still,  whe- 
ther moored  to  ice,  laid  too,  or  sailing  in  l^ht 
winds,  the  "  Inan-boat,"  as  it  is  called,  oftni 
pnshcs  off  to  a  little  distance  from  the  riiipL  A 
boat  on  watch,  commonly  lies  still  in  some  eligible 
•itnation,  with  all  its  oars  derated  ont  of  the  wa> 
ter,  bnt  in  readiness,  in  the  hands  of  the  Toweis, 
§m  immediate  nse.  Th^  haipooner  and  boat-steer- 
er  keep  a  carefid  watch  on  all  sides,  while  each  of 
the  rowers  looks  out  in  the  direction  of  his  oar. 
In  ficld-fishing,  the  boats  approach  the  ice  with 
their  stems,  and  arc  each  of  them  fastened  to  it  by 
moan!)  of  a  boat-hook,  or  an  iron  spike  with  a  cord  at- 
tached, cither  of  which  is  held  by  thcboat-steercr.and 
is  filippod  or  withdrawn  the  moment  a  whale  apjwars. 
There  are  »CT-eral  rules  obssrved  in  approaching  a 
whale,  as  precautions,  to  prevent,  as  £ir  as  possible, 
the  animal  from  taking  the  alarm.  As  the  whale 
is  dull  of  hearing,  but  quick  of  sight,  the  boat- 
etecrer  always  endeavours  to  get  behind  it ;  and,  in 
accomplishing  this,  he  is  sometimes  justified  in 
taking  a  circuitous  route.  In  calm  weather,  where 
guns  arc  not  used,  the  greatest  caution  is  necessary 
l)cfore  a  wliule  can  be  reached ;  smooth  careful  row- 
ing is  always  requisite,  and  sometimes  sculling  is 
prsrliseJ. 
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When  it  is  known  that  a  whale  seldom  abides 
longer  on  the  surface  of  the  water  than  two  mi- 
nutes,— that  it  generally  remains  from  five  to  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  under  water  *, — ^that  in  this  in- 
terval it  sometimes  moves  through  the  space  of  half 
a  mile,  or  more, — and  that  the  fisher  lias  very  rare- 
ly any  certain  intimation  of  the  place  in  which  it 
will  re-appear ; — ^the  difficulty  and  address  requisite 
to  approach  sufficiently  near  during  its  short  stay 
on  the  surface,  to  harpoon  it,  will  be  readily  appre^ 
dated.  It  is  therefore  a  primary  consideration  with 
the  harpooner,  always  to  place  his  boat  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  spot  in  which  he  expects  the  fish  to 
rise,  and  he  conceives  himself  successful  in  the  at- 
tempt when  the  fish  "  comes  up  within  a  start;" 
that  is,  within  the  distance  of  about  200  yards.  In 
all  cases  where  a  whale  that  is  pursued  has  but 
once  been  seen,  the  fisher  is  considerably  indebted  to 
what  is  called  chance  for  a  favourable  position.  But 
when  the  whale  has  been  twice  seen,  and  its 
change  of  place,  if  any,  noticed,  the  harpooner  makes 
the  best  use  of  the  intimation  derived  firom  his  ob- 
servations on  its  apparent  motion,  and  places  his 
boat  accordingly ;  thus,  he  anticipates  the  fish  in  its 
pn^ess,  so  that  when  it  rises  to  the  surface,  there 


*  Before  I  had  particularly  minuted  the  time  tliat  a  whale  stays 
cm  the  8ur&ce^  and  remains  below,  I  believed  each  interval, 
and  especiaUy  the  former,  was  much  greater  than  it  really  is. 
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is  a  probability  of  its  beoig  within  the  fiivoiinble 
precincts  of  a  start 

A  whale  moving  forward  at  a  small  distance  be- 
neath the  sur&oe  of  the  sea,  leaves  a  sure  indJcatJop 
of  its  atoation,  in  what  is  called  an  "  eddy,*"  ha- 
ving somewhat  the  resemUanoe  of  the  ^  wake^  or 
track  of  a  ship ;  and  in  fine  calm  weather,  its 
change  of  position  is  sometimes  pointed  out  by  the 
birds,  manv  of  which  doselv  follow  it  when  at 
the  surface,  and  hover  over  it  when  below,  whose 
keener  vision  can  discover  it,  when  it  b  totallv  con- 
cealed  firom  human  eyes.  By  these 
manv  wkdes  iiave  been  taken. 


^ECT.  VII. 

Proceedings  in  capturing  the  tr/iale. 

TiTE  Providence  of  God  is  manifested  in  the 
taineiie<^s  aud  timidity  of  many  of  the  laigest  in- 
habitant^:  of  the  earth  and  sea,  wherobv  tbev  fall 
victims  to  the  prowess  of  man.  and  are  rendered 
subsenient  to  his  convenience  in  life.  And  this 
was  the  design  of  tlie  lower  animals  in  their  crea- 
tion. God.  when  he  made  man.  having  given  him 
*•  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the   air,  and  over  ever)-  living  thing  tha*. 
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lAovetli  upon  the  earth*.'*  The  holy  Psahnist, 
when  considering  the  power  and  goodness  of  God 
in  the  Creation,  exclaims,  '^  What  is  man  that  thou 
art  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
visitest  him  ?"  And,  in  contemplation  of  the  "  glo- 
ry and  honour''  put  upon  man  by  the  Almighty,  in 
the  power  given  him  over  created  nature,  he  adds, 
'*  Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the 
works  of  thy  hands :  thou  hast  put  all  things  under 
his  feet." — ^'  The  fowl  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  and  whatsoever  passcth  through  the  paths 
of  the  seas.  O  I^rd,  our  Lord,  How  excellent  is 
thy  name  in  aU  the  earth  f  ?" 

Hence,  while  we  admire  the  cool  and  determin- 
ed intrepidity  of  those  who  successfully  encounter 
the  huge  mysticetus,  if  we  are  led  to  reflect  on 
the  source  of  the  power  by  which  the  strength  of 
men  is  rendered  effectual  for  the  mighty  imder- 
taking ;  our  reflections  must  lead  us  to  the  *^  Great 
first  Cause,"  as  the  only  source  firom  whence  such 
power  could  be  derived. 

Whenever  a  whale  lies  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
water,  imconscious  of  the  approach  of  itsf  enemies, 
the  hardy  fisher  rows  directly  upon  it ;  and  an  in- 
stant before  the  boat  touches  it,  buries  his  harpoon 

VOL.  II.  Q 

•  Holy  Bible,  book  of  Gen,  chap.  i.  ver.  26.  8c  28. 
t  Idem,  8th  Psalm, 
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in  its  back.  But  if,  while  the  boat  is  yet  at  a  little 
distance,  the  whale  should  indicate  his  intention  of 
diving,  by  lifting  his  head  above  its  common  level  and 
then  plunging  it  under  water,  and  raising  his  body, 
until  it  appear  like  the  large  s^ment  of  a  sphere, — 
the  harpoon  is  thrown  from  the  hand,  or  fired  from  a 
gun,  the  former,  of  which,  when  skilfully  practised, 
it  effident  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  yards, 
and  the  latter  at  the  distance  of  thirty  yards,  or  up- 
ward. The  wounded  whale,  in  the  surprise  and 
agony  of  the  moment,  makes  a  convulsive  effort  to 
escape.  Then  is  the  moment  of  danger.  The  boat 
is  subjected  to  the  most  violent  blows  from  its 
head,  or  its  fins,  but  particularly  from  its  pon- 
derous tail,  which  sometimes  sweeps  the  air  with 
such  tremendous  fury,  that  both  boat  and  men  are 
exposed  to  one  common  destruction. 

The  head  of  the  whale  is  avoided,  because  it  can- 
not be  penetrated  with  the  harpoon  ;  but  any  part 
of  the  body,  between  the  head  and  the  tail,  will  ad- 
mit of  the  frill  length  of  the  instrument,  without 
danger  of  obstruction.  The  harpoon,  therefore,  is- 
always  struck  into  the  back,  and  generally  well 
forward  towards  the  fins,  thus  affording  the  chance, 
when  it  happens  to  drag  and  plough  along  the 
back,  of  retaining  its  hold  during  a  longer  time 
than  when  struck  in  closer  to  the  tail. 
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The  moment  that  the  wounded  whale  disappears, 
or  leaves  the  boat,  a  jack  or  flag,  elevated  on  a  staff, 
is  displayed ;  on  sight  of  which,  those  on  watch  in 
the  ship,  give  the  alarm,  by  stamping  on  the  deck, 
accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  and  continued  shout 
of  "  a  fall  *."  At  the  soimd  of  this,  the  sleeping 
crew  are  roused,  jump  from  their  beds,  rush  up- 
on deck,  with  their  clothes  tied  by  a  string  in  their 
hands,  and  crowd  into  the  boats.  With  a  temperature 
of  Zero,  should  ^  fall  occur,  the  crew  woidd  appear 
upon  deck,  shielded  only  by  their  drawers,  stockings, 
and  shirts,  or  other  habiliments  in  which  they  sleep. 
They  generally  contrive  to  dress  themselves,  in 
part  at  least,  as  the  boats  are  lowered  down  ;  but 
sometimes  they  push  off  in  the  state  in  which  they 
rise  from  their  beds,  row  away  towards  the  "  fast 
boat,"  and  have  no  opportunity  of  clothing  them- 
selves for  a  length  of  time  afterwards.  The  alarum 
of  "  a  fall,"  has  a  singular  effect  on  the  feelings  of 
a  sleeping  person,  unaccustomed  to  the  whale-fish- 
ing business.  It  has  often  been  mistaken  as  a  cry 
of  distress.  A  landsman,  in  a  Hull  ship,  seeing 
the  crew,  on  an  occasion  of  a  fall,  rush  upon  deck, 


*  Tlie  word  fall,  as  well  as  many  others  used  in  the  fisher}*. 
is  derived  from  the  Dutch  language.  In  the  original  it  is 
written  val,  implying  j*^""P*  drop,  fall,  and  is  considered  an 
expressive  of  the  conduct  of  the  sailors,  when  manning  the 
boat*<  on  an  occasion  rcqnirinor  extreme  dispatch. 
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with  their  clothes  in  their  hands,  md  ksp  into  the 
boots,  when  there  was  no  appearance  of  danger^ 
thought  the  men  were  all  mad ;  bat,  with  another 
individual,  the  effect  was  totally  different.  Alann* 
ed  with  the  extraordinary  noise ;  and  still  more  so, 
when  he  reached  the  deck,  with  the  appeaianoe  of 
all  the  crew  seated  in  the  boats  in  their  slurts,  he 
imagined  the  ship  was  sinking*  He  Aeiefaie  en* 
deaToored  to  get  into  a  boat  himself,  bat  every  one 
of  them  being  fully  manned,  he  was  always  repulsed. 
After  several  fruitless  endeavours  to  gain  a  place 
among  liis  comrades,  he  cried  out,  with  feelings  of 
e^'ident  distress,  "  \Miat  shall  I  do  ? — ^\Vill  none 
of  you  take  me  in  ?" 

The  first  effort  of  a  "  £ast-fish,''  or  whale  that  has 
been  stnick,  is  to  escape  from  the  boat,  by  sinking 
under  water.  iVfter  this,  it  pursues  its  course  di- 
rectly downward,  or  re-a]^ars  at  a  little  distance, 
and  s^vinvs  mth  great  celerity,  near  the  surface  of 
the  water,  towards  any  neighbouring  ice,  among 
which  it  may  obtain  an  imaginary  shelter ;  or  it  re- 
turns instantly  to  the  surface,  and  gives  evidence 
of  its  agony,  by  the  most  convulsive  throes,  in 
which  its  fins  and  tail  are  alternately  displayed  in 
the  air,  and  dashed  into  the  water  with  tremendous 
violence.  The  former  behaviour,  however,  that  is, 
to  dive  towards  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  is  so  frequent, 
in  comparison  of  any  other,  that  it  may  be  consi- 
dered  as  the  general  conduct  of  a  fast-fish. 
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A  whale,  struck  near  the  edge  of  any  large  sheet 
of  ice»  and  passing  underneath  it,  will  sometimes 
run  the  whole  of  the  lines  out  of  one  boat,  in  the 
space  of  eight  or  ten  minutes  of  time.  This  being 
the  case,  when  l^e  *^  fast-boat"  is  at  a  distance, 
both  fix>m  the  ship  and  from  any  other  boat,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  lines  are  all  withdrawn 
before  assistance  arrives,  and,  with  the  fish,  entire- 
ly lost  In  some  cases,  however,  they  are  recover- 
ed. To  retard,  therefore,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
flight  of  the  whale,  it  is  usual  for  the  harpooncr, 
who  strikes  it,  to  cast  one,  two,  or  more  turns  of 
the  line  roimd  a  kind  of  post  called  a  hoUard; 
which  is  fixed  within  ten  or  twelve  inches  of  the 
stem  of  the  boat,  for  the  purpose.  Sucli  is  the 
friction  of  the  line,  when  running  round  the  bol- 
lard, that  it  frequently  envelopes  the  harpooner  in 
smoke ;  and  if  the  wood  were  not  repeatedly  wetted, 
would  probably  set  fire  to  the  boat  During  the 
capture  of  one  whale,  a  groove  is  sometimes  cut  in 
the  bollaxd  near  an  inch  in  depth  ;  and,  were  it  not 
for  a  plate  of  brass,  iron,  or  a  block  of  lignum-vitae, 
which  covers  the  top  of  the  stem  where  the  line 
passes  over,  it  is  apprehended  that  the  action  of  the 
line  on  the  material  of  the  boat,  would  cut  it  down 
to  the  water's-edge,  in  the  course  of  one  season  of 
successful  fishing.  The  approaching  distress  of  a 
boat,  for  want  of  line,  is  indicated  by  the  elevation 
of  im  oar«  in  the  way  of  a  mast,  to  which  is  added  a 
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second^  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth,  in  proportioli  to 
the  nature  of  the  exigence.  Tlic  utmost  care  and 
attention  are  requisite,  on  the  part  of  CTcry  person 
in  the  boat,  when  the  lines  are  running  out ;  fatal 
eonseqnences  baling  been  sometimes  produced  hf 
the  most  trifling  neglect.  When  the  line  happens 
^  to  run  foiil,""  and  cannot  be  cleared  on  the  instant^ 
it  sometimes  draws  the  boat  under  water ;  on  whicfa^ 
if  no  auxiliary  boat,  or  convenient  piece  of  ice,  be  at 
band,  the  crew  are  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  are 
obliged  to  trust  to  the  buoyancy  of  their  oars  or  to 
their  skill  in  swimming,  for  supporting  themselvea 
on  the  surface.  To  pronde  against  such  an  acci- 
dent, as  well  as  to  be  ready  to  fiimish  an  additional 
supply  of  lilies,  it  is  usual,  when  boats  arc  sent  in 
pursuit,  for  two  to  go  out  in  company ;  and  when  a 
whale  lias  been  struck,  for  the  first  assisting  boat 
wliich  approaclies,  to  join  the  fast-boat,  and  to  stay 
by  it,  until  the  fish  reappears.  The  other  boata 
likewise  make  towards  the  one  carrying  a  flag,  and 
surround  it  at  various  distances,  awaiting  the  ap» 
pearancc  of  the  wounded  whale. 

On  my  first  voyage  to  the  whale-fisher)%  such  an 
accident  as  above  alluded  to,  occurred.  A  thousand 
fathoms  of  line  were  already  out,  and  the  fast-boat 
was  forcibly  pressed  against  the  side  of  a  piece  of 
ice.  The  harpooner,  in  his  anxiety  to  retard 
the  flight  of  the  whale,  applied  too  many  turns 
of  the  line  round  the  bollard,  which,  getting  en- 
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tangled,  drew  the  boat  beneath  the  ice.  Another 
boat,  providentially  was  at  hand,  into  which  the 
crew,  including  myself,  who  happened  to  be  present, 
had  just  time  to  escape.  The  whale,  with  near  two 
miles'  length  of  line,  was,  in  consequence  of  the  aC" 
cident,  lost,  but  the  boat  was  recovered.  On  a  sub- 
sequent occasion,  I  underwent  a  similar  misadven- 
turc,  but  with  a  happier  result ;  we  escaped  with  a 
little  wetting  into  an  accompanying  boat,  and  the 
whale  was  afterwards  captured,  and  the  boat  with 
its  lines  recovered* 

When  fisli  have  been  struck  by  myself,  I  have  on 
different  occasions  estimated  their  rate  of  descent. 
For  the  first  300  fathoms,  the  average  velocity  was 
usually  after  the  rate  of  eight  to  ten  miles  per 
hour.  In  one  instance,  the  third  line  of  120  fa- 
thoms was  run  out  in  61  seconds ;  that  is,  at  the 
rate  of  8  J  J^nglish  miles,  or  T\  nautical  miles  per 
hour. 

By  the  motions  of  the  fast-boat,  the  simul- 
taneous movements  of  the  whale  are  estimated. 
The  auxiliary  boats,  accordingly,  take  their  stations, 
about  the  situation  where  the  whale,  from  these 
motions,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  appear. 

The  average  stay  under  water,  of  a  wounded  whale, 
which  steadily  descends  after  being  struck,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  usual  conduct  of  the  animal,  is  about 
80  minutes.  The  longest  stay  I  ever  observed  was 
46  minutes ;  but  in  shallow  water^  I  have  been  ia- 
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formed,  it  has  sometimes  been  known  to  remaiil 
an  hour  and  a  half  at  the  bottom  after  being  struck^ 
and  yet  has  returned  to  the  surface  alive.  The 
greater  the  velocity;  the  more  considerable  the 
distance  to  which  it  descends,  and  the  longer  the 
time  it  remains  under  water,  so  much  greater  in 
proportion  is  the  extent  of  its  exhaustion,  and  the 
consequent  facility  of  accomplishing  its  capture.  Im- 
mediately that  it  re-appears,  the  assisting  boats  make 
for  the  place  with  their  utmost  speed,  and  as  they 
reach  it,  each^  harpooner  plunges  his  harpoon  into 
its  back,  to  the  amount  of  three,  four,  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  si«e  of  the  whale,  and  the  nature  of 
the  situation.  Most  frequently,  however,  it  de- 
scends for  a  few  minutes  after  receiving  the  second 
harpoon,  and  obliges  the  other  boats  to  await  its  re^ 
turn  to  the  surface,  before  any  fiirther  attack  can  be 
made.  It  is  afterwards  actively  plied  with  lances, 
which  are  thrust  into  its  body,  aiming  at  its  vitals. 
At  length,  when  exhausted  by  numerous  wounds 
and  the  loss  of  blood,  which  flows  from  the  huge  ani- 
mal in  copious  streams,  it  indicates  the  approach  of 
its  dissolution,  by  discharging  from  its  "  blow-holes," 
a  mixture  of  blood  along  with  the  air  and  mucus 
which  it  usually  expires,  and  finally  jets  of  blood 
alone.  The  sea,  to  a  great  extent  around,  is 
dyed  with  its  blood,  and  the  ice,  boats,  and  men, 
are  sometimes  drenched  with  the  same.  Its  track 
is  likcmso   mjirkcd    by   a  broad  pellicle  of  oU, 
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vMch.  exudes  from  its  wounds,  and  appears  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  Its  final  capture  is  sometimes 
preceded  by  a  convulsive  and  energetic  struggle,  in 
which  its  tail,  reared,  whirled,  and  violently  jerked  • 
in  the  air,  resounds  to  the  distance  of  miles.  In 
dying,  it  turns  on  its  back  or  on  its  side ;  which 
joyftd  circumstance  is  announced  by  the  capturers 
with  the  striking  of  their  flags,  accompanied  A\ith 
three  lively  huzzas ! 

The  remarkable  exhaustion  observed  on  the  first 
appearance  of  a  wounded  whale  at  the  surface,  after 
a  descent  of  700  or  800  fathoms  perpendicular,  does 
not  depend  on  the  natiure  of  the  wound  it  has  re- 
ceived ;  for  a  himdred  superficial  wounds  received 
from  harpoons,  coidd  not  have  the  effect  of  a  single 
lance  penetrating  the  vitals,  but  is  the  effect  of  the 
almost  incredible  pressure  to  which  the  animal 
must  have  been  exposed.  The  surface  of  the  body 
of  a  large  whale,  may  be  considered  as  comprising 
an  area  of  1540  square  feet.  This,  under  the  com- 
mon weight  of  the  atmosphere  only,  must  sustain  a 
pressure  of  3,104,640  lb.,  or  1386  tons.  But  at  the 
depth  of  800  fathoms,  where  there  is  a  column  of  wa- 
ter equal  in  weight  to  about  154  atmospheres,  the  pres- 
sure on  the  animal  must  be  equal  to  211,200  ton$*. 


*  From  experiments  made  with  sea  water  taken  up  near  Spit4- 
bergen^  I  find  that  35  cubical  feet  weigh  a  ton.  Now^  supposing 
^  whole  to  descend  to  the  depth  of  800  fathoms,  or  1800  feet. 
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This  is  a  degree  of  pressure  of  whidi  we  can  have  but 
an  imperfect  conception.  It  may  assist  our  compre- 
hension, however,  to  be  informed,  that  it  exceeds  in 
weight  sixty  of  the  largest  ships  of  the  British  nayy, 
when  manned,  provisioned,  and  fitted  lor  a  six 
months  cruise. 

Every  hotAfa^t  to  a  living  whale  carries'a  flag,  and 
the  ship  to  which  such  boats  belong,  also  wean 
a  flag,  until  the  whale  is  either  killed  or  makes  its 
escape.  These  signals  serve  to  indicate  to  sunvmnd- 
ing  ships,  the  exclusive  title  of  the  *^  fest-ship"  to  the 
entangled  whale,  and  to  prevent  their  interfiarence, 
excepting  in  the  way  of  assistance,  in  tlie  captureJ 

A  very  natural  inquiry  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, is,  AV^hat  is  the  length  of  time  requisite  for 
capturing  a  whale  ?  This  is  a  question  which  can 
only  l>e  answcre<l  indirectly  ;  for  I  have  myself  wit- 
nesscil  the  capture  of  a  large  whale,  which  has  been 
eflPccted  in  twenty-eight  minutes;  and  have  also 
been  engaged  with  another  fish  which  was  lost,  af- 
ter it  had  been  entangled  al)out  sixteen  hours.  In- 
stances are  well  authenticated,  in  which  whales  have 


which,  I  believe,  is  not  uncommon,  we  have  only  to  divide 
4800  feet,  tlie  length  of  the  column  of  water  pressing  upon  the 
whale,  by  .S5  feet,  the  length  of  a  column  of  sea-water,  a  fool 
square,  weighing  a  ton,  the  quotient  1.371,  shows  the  pressure 
per  square  foot  upon  the  whale,  in  tons ;  which,  multiplied  by 
1540,  the  number  of  square  feet  of  surface  exposed  l>y  the  ani- 
mal, affords  a  product  of  211,200  tons,  besides  the  usual  pres- 
'?ure  of  the  atmospliere. 
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yielded  their  lives  to  tlie  laiices  of  active  fishers, 
within  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time 
of  being  struck ;  and  in  cases  where  fish  have  been 
shot  with  a  harpoon-gun,  in  a  still  shorter  period ; 
while  other  instances  are  equally  familiar  and  cer- 
tain, wherein  a  whale  having  gained  the  shelter  of  a 
pack  or  compact  patch  of  ice,  has  sustained  or 
avoided  every  attack  upon  it,  during  the  space  of 
forty  or  fifty  hours.  Some  whales  have  been  cap- 
tured when  very  slightly  entangled  with  a  single  har- 
poon, whileothershavedisengaged  themselves,  though 
severely  wounded  with  lances,  by  a  single  act  of  vio- 
lent and  convulsive  distortion  of  the  body,  or  tre- 
mendous shake  of  the  tail,  frx>m  four  or  more  har- 
poons ;  in  which  act,  some  of  the  lines  have  been 
broken  with  apparent  ease,  and  the  harpoons  to 
which  other  lines  were  attached,  either  broken  or 
torn  out  of  the  body  of  the  vigorous  animal,  (ge- 
nerally, tiie  speedy  capture  of  a  whale  depends  on 
the  activity  of  the  harpooners,  the  favourableness  of 
situation  and  weather,  and,  in  no  inconsiderable  de- 
gree, on  the  peculiar  conduct  of  the  whale  attacked. 
Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances ;  namely, 
when  the  fishermen  are  very  active,  the  ice  very  open, 
or  the  sea  free  from  ice,  and  the  weather  fine, — the 
avcfrage  lefngth  of  time  occupied  in  the  capture  of  a 
whale,  may  be  stated  as  not  exceeding  an  hour*.  The 

*  Twelve  large  whales  taken  in  different  voyages,  memo- 
randa of  whose  capture  I  have  preserved,  were  killed,  on  an 
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general  average,  including  all  sizes  of  fish  and  all 
drcumstanccs  of  capture,  may  probably  be  two  or 
three  hours. 

The  method  practised  in  the  capture  of  whales^ 
imder  £iTourable  circumstances,  is  very  uniform 
with  all  the  fishers,  both  Britains  and  foreignenL 
The  only  variation  observable  in  the  proceedingi 
of  the  different  fishers,  consisting  in  the  d^ree 
of  activity  and  resolution  displayed,  in  pursuance 
of  the  operations  of  harpooning  and  lancing  the 
whale,  and  in  the  address  manifested  in  improv- 
ing by  any  accidental  movement  of  the  fish,  which 
may  lay  it  open  to  an  effectual  attack, — ^rather  than 
in  any  thing  different  or  superior  in  the  general  me- 
thod of  conducting  the  fisher\\    It  is  true,  that  with 
some  tlie  harpoon-gun  is  much  valued,  and  used\\ith 
advantage,  while  with  others,  it  is  held  in  prejudi- 
ced aversion;  yet,  as  this  difference  of  opinion  affects 
only  the  first  attack  and  entanglement  of  the  whale, 
the  subsequent  proceedings  with  all  the  fishers,  may 
still  be  said  to  be  founded  on  equal  and  imanimous 
principles.     Hence,  the  mode  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  of  conducting  the  fishery  for  whales 
under  favourable  circumstances,  may  be  considered 


average,  in  67  minutes.  The  shortest  time  expended  in  the 
taking  of  one  of  the  12  whales,  was  28  minutes  ;  the  longest 
time  2  hours.  One  of  tliese  whales,  we  believed,  descended 
670  fathoms  perpendicuLu" ;  another  7i20;  and  a  third  750. 
One  descended  1400  fathoms  obliquely,  and  another  iGOO  fa- 
thom s« 
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as  the  general  plan  pursued  by  the  fishers  of  all  the 
ports  of  Britain,  as  well  as  those  of  other  nations  who 
resort  to  Spitzbcrgcn.  Neither  is  there  any  difference 
in  the  plan  of  attack,  or  mode  of  capture  between 
fish  of  large  size,  and  those  of  lesser  growth :  the  pro- 
ceedings are  the  same,  but,  of  course,  with  the  smaU 
ler  whales  less  force  is  requisite ;  though  it  some- 
times happens,  -  that  the  trouble  attached  to  the 
killing  of  a  very  small  whale,  exceeds  that  con- 
nected with  the  capture  of  one  of  the  largest  in- 
dividuals.    The  progress  or  flight  of  a  large  whale 
cannot  be  restrained;  but  that  of  an  imder-size 
fish  may  generally  be  confined  within  the  limits  of 
400  to  600  fathoms  of  line.    A  &11  grown  fish 
generally  occupies  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole, 
of  the  boats  belonging  to  one  ship  in  its  capture ; 
but  three,  four,  and  sometimes  more  small  fish, 
have  been  killed  at  the  same  time,  by  six  or  seven 
boats.     It  is  not  unusual  for  small  whales  to  run 
downward,  until  ^  they  exhaust  themselves  so  com- 
pletely, that  they  are  not  able  to  return  to  the  sur- 
&ce»  but  are  suffocated  in  the  water.    As  it  is  re- 
quisite that  a  whale  that  has  been  drxntncd  should 
be  drawn  up  by  the  line,  which  is  a  tedious  and 
troublesome  operation,  it  is  usual  to  guard  against 
such  an  event,  by  resisting  its  descent  with  a  tight 
strain  on  the  line,  and  also  by  hauling  upon  the 
line  the  moment  its  descent  is  stopped^  with  a  view 
of  irritating  the  wound,  and  occasioning  such  a 
degree  of  pain,  as  may  induce  it  to  return  to  the 
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innriR  iiaroonnfl.  "^vhile  rish  .Hiiiallv  lanse  have  been 
icillpr)  "hroiiiDfh  ":it>  nii3fiiiii:i  of  s  >3ni£iif  harpoon. 
fiiflppH.  » "':il«»?5  ]aT-  •  }p'!n  "aken  in  ,•^ni?^fI^l^lCi?  ijf  the 
•",}'•  :o)irii':y,"-,r  ^t  i  iTii».  -iiriiiiur  mv  :iani)im  .it  lU: 
;-i,ii.j;.  »  .Tj  !ii:i  I  '.iM- .las  K:L*!irrf?<L  ".r  iiiii?  ^;vi- 
'lo-iff    i    :i    ;-,i:  •.•i*su.r.  >f    ur:::ti..rir.      The  rljiltjiruiif 

\    V  .11.-   vt\  ^:.nu'.k  r?im  -'ne  :f  rhu  i)4;at:?  ot  the 
:«»v->     V  r.i.  li::-.   in    IJt  ..'    i^rmi:.-.      I:   ^-^s  kiileii. 

jr!- /:  r,f  *;..-.  linr  i^i,r,:\ei-X:A  '.v:t:i  the  -  tir^t  iist- 
V-,'-  '  ',v  rh..<ii:;or  ir.  at  ti'.i.;  -ir/iu:':  ot' tiie  roremn;£tr. 
■»:'l-..ri  ■<  or  f)  va/^is  of  t*.t;  h.irp;i:-ii.  Tne  crew  ui 
fh/-'  v^»ot.  «Vo.  .  'AMifl!  thr':  M>h  wi.i  tirit  -^trii^ik.  in  the 
,r>f  III  t.r-.r-  ".rr.-  ••rniiioveji  in  hcanai;  in  the  lines, 
Ky  rri''r»ri<<  of  a  winfli,  Jivtifl  in  tl:o  iwat  for  the  pur- 
f>/A' .  .v\.\r\\  i)ih\  |MOjn"*'>-i'c-ly  c-ffcctc'd  for  some 
hrn'  ^>ii  a  «iiKlrlnt.  }io;vevcr.  to  tlieir  jrreat  asto- 
^^nhifn  III,  i\it'  liiK  h  wrrt    pulled  away  from   them. 
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with  the  same  force  and  violence  as  by  a  whale 
when  first  struck.     They  repeated  their  signal,  in- 
dicative of  a  whale  being  struck,  their  shipmates 
flocked  towards  them,  and  wliile  every  one  expressed 
a  similar  d^ee  of  astonishment  with  themselves, 
they  all  agreed  that  a  fish  was  fast  to  the  line.    In  a 
few  minutes,  they  were  agreeably  confirmed  in  their 
opinion,  and  relieved  from  suspense,  by  the  rising  of 
a  large  whale  close  by  them,  exhausted  with  fa« 
tigue,  and  having  every  appearance  of  a  fast-fish. 
It  permitted  itself  to  be  struck  by  several  harpoons 
at  once,  and  was  speedily  killed.     On  examining  it 
after  death,  for  discovering  the  cause  of  such  an 
interesting  accident,  they  found  the  line  belonging 
to  the  above  mentioned  boat  in  its  mouth,  where  it 
was  still  firmly  fixed  by  the  compression  of  its  lips. 
The  occasion  of  this  happy  and  puzzling  accident^ 
was  therefore  solved ; — the  end  of  the  line,  after  be- 
ing cut  from  the  whale  first  killed,  was  in  the  act 
of  sinking  in  the  water, — ^the  fish  in  question,  en- 
gaged in  feeding,  was  advancing  with  its  mouth 
wide  open,  and  accidentally  caught  the  line  between 
its  extended  jaws, — a  sensation  so  utterly  unusual 
as  that  produced  by  the  line,  had  induced  it  to  shut 
its  mouth  and  grasp  the  line  which  was  the  cause 
of  its  alarm,  so  fumly  between  its  lips,  as  to  produce 
the  efiect  just  stated.     This    circumstance  took 
place  many  years  ago,  but  a  shnilar  one  occurred  in 
the  year  1814. 
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surfacp,  where  it  can  be  killed  and  secured  without 
farther  trouhlc.  Seldom  more  than  two  harpoons 
are  Rtnick  into  an  undcr-size  whale. 

The  case  witli  wliicli  some  n-halcs  are  subdued, 
and  the  slightness  of  the  entanglement  by  which  thqr 
are  taken,  is  tnUy  surprising ;  but  with  others  it  is 
equally  astonishing,  that  neither  line  nor  harpoon, 
nor  any  number  of  each,  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
fHFect  their  capture.  Many  instances  liave  occurred 
where  whales  have  escaped  from  four,  five,  or  even 
more  harpoona,  while  fish  equally  lai^  have  been 
killed  through  the  mediuiii  of  a  single  harpoon. 
Indeed,  whales  have  been  taken  in  conscqucnceofthe 
entanglement  of  a  line,  without  any  harpoon  at  all; 
though,  whvn  such  a  caRo  hiis  occurretl,  it  has  evi- 
dently been  tlic  result  of  awidcnt.  The  following 
instances  arc  in  point. 

A  whale  was  e<truck  from  one  of  the  boats  of  the 
ship  Xautilis,  in  Davis'  Stniits.  It  was  killed, 
and,  as  is  usual  after  the  capture,  it  was  disentan- 
gled of  the  line  connected  with  the  "  first  &Bt- 
boat,"  by  dividing  it  at  the  splice  of  the  foreganger, 
within  8  or  9  yards  of  the  haqioon.  The  crew  of 
the  boat  from  which  the  fish  was  first  struck,  in  the 
mean  time  were  employed  in  heanng  in  the  lines, 
by  means  of  a  wincli,  fixed  in  the  boat  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  they  prc^ressivcly  effected  for  some 
tiiae.  On  a  sudden,  however,  to  their  gi-eat  asto- 
niiluncmt  *lie  lines  were  pulled  away  from  them, 
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A  harpooncr  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Braxilsf 
of  Hull,  had  struck  a  small  fish.  It  descended, 
and  remained  for  some  time  quiet,  and  at  length 
appeared  to  be  drowned.  The  strain  on  the  Une 
being  then  considerable,  it  was  taken  to  the  ship^s 
capstcm,  with  a  view  of  heaving  the  fish  up.  Tlie 
force  requisite  for  performing  this  (operation,  was  ex- 
tremely various ;  sometimes  the  line  came  in  with 
ease,  at  others  a  quantity  was  withdrawn  with  great 
force  and  rapidity.  As  such,  it  appeared  evident, 
that  tiie  fish  was  yet  alive.  The  heaving,  how- 
ever, was  persisted  in,  and  after  the  greater  part  of 
the  lines  had  been  drawn  on  board,  a  dead  fish  ap- 
peared at  the  surface,  secured  by  several  turns  of 
the  line  round  its  body.  It  was  disentangled  with 
difficulty,  and  was  confidently  believed  to  be  the 
wliale  that  had  l)een  struck.  But  when  the  line 
was  cleared  from  the  fish,  it  proved  to  be  merely 
the  "  bight,"  for  the  end  still  hung  perpendicular- 
ly do\\iiward.  What  was  then  their  siu|)rise  to 
find,  that  it  was  still  pulled  away  with  consider- 
able force  ?  The  capstem  was  again  resorted  to, 
and  shortly  afterwards  they  hove  up,  also  dead,  the 
flsli  originally  struck,  with  the  harpoon  still  fast ! 
Hence  it  appeared,  that  the  fish  first  drawn  up  had 
got  accidentally  entangleil  with  the  line,  and  in  its 
struggles  to  escape,  had  still  further  involved  itself, 
by  winding  the  line  repeatedly  round  its  body.  The 
first  fish  entangled,  as  was  susj^ected,  had  long  been 
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dead ;  and  it  was  this  lucky  interloper  that  occa- 
doned  the  jerks  and  other  singular  effects  obser- 
ved on  the  line^ 


Alterations  produced  in  the  Manner  of  conduct* 
ing  the  Fishery,  by  peculiar  Circumstances  of 
Situation  and  Weather. 


Hitherto  I  have  only  attempted  to  t 
the  method  adopted  for  the  capture  of  whales,  under 
&vourablc  circumstances, — such  as  occur  in  open 
water  or  amongst  open  ice  in  fine  weather;  ad, 
however,  this  method  is  subject  to  various  altera- 
tions, when  the  situation  or  circumstances  ate  pe- 
culiar, I  shall  venture  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject. 

1.  Pack-Ji^hing. — The  borders  of  close  packs  of 
drift  ice  are  frequently  a  faraurite  resort  of  laige 
whales.  To  attack  them  in  such  a  situation,  sub- 
jects the  fisher  to  great  risk  in  his  lines  and  boats, 
as  well  as  uncertainty  in  effecting  their  capture. 
When  a  considerable  swell  prevails  on  the  borders 
of  the  ice,  the  whales,  on  being  struck,  will  some- 
times recede  from  the  pack,  and  become  the  prize 
of  their  asaailers ;  but  most  generally  tliey  flee  to  it 
for  shelter,  and  frequently  make  their  escape.  To 
guard  against  the  loss  of  lines  as  much  as  possible, 
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it  is  pretty  usual  either  to  strike  two  harpoons  frcm 
different  boats  at  the  same  moment,  or  to  bridle 
the  lines  of  a  second  boat  upon  those  of  the  boat 
from  which  the  fish  is  struck.  This  operation  con- 
sists in  fixing  other  lines  to  those  of  the  fiist-boat, 
at  some  distance  from  the  harpoon,  so  that  there  is 
only  one  harpoon  and  one  line  immediately  attach- 
ed to  the  fish,  but  the  double  strength  of  a  line 
from  the  place  of  their  junction  to  the  boats.  Hence, 
should  the  fish  flee  directly  into  the  ice,  and  proceed 
to  an  inaccessible  distance,  the  two  boats  bearing  an 
equal  strain  on  each  of  their  lines,  can  at  pleasure 
draw  the  harix)on,  or  break  the  single  part  of  the 
Ime  immediately  connected  with  it,  and  in  ei- 
tlier  case,  secure  tlicmsclvcs  against  any  consider- 
able loss. 

When  a  pack,  from  its  compactness,  prevents 
boats  from  penetrating,  the  men  travel  over  the  ice, 
leaping  from  piece  to  piece,  in  pursuit  of  the  en- 
tangled whale.  In  this  pursuit,  they  carry  lan- 
ces mth  them,  and  sometimes  harpoons,  with 
which,  whenever  they  can  approach  the  fish,  they 
attack  it, — and  if  they  succeed  in  killing  it,  they 
drag  it  towards  the  exterior  margin  of  the  ice, 
by  means  of  the  line  fastened  to  the  harpoon 
witli  whicli  it  was  originally  struck.  In  such  cases^ 
it  is  generally  an  object  of  importance  to  sink  it 
beneath  the  ice ;  for  effecting  which  purpose,  each 
lobe  of  the  tail  is  divided  from  the  body,  excepting 
a  small  portion  of  the  e<lge,  from  which  it  hangs 
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pendulous  in  the  water.  If  it  still  floats,  bags  of 
sand,  ke<1gcs,  or  small  cannon,  are  suspended  by  a 
block  on  the  bight  of  the  line,  wherewith  the 
buoyancy  of  the  dead  whale  is  usually  overcome. 
It  then  siak^  and  is  easily  hauled  out  by  the  line 
into  the  open  sea. 

To  particularise  all  the  variety  in  pack-fishing, 
arising  from  winds  and  weather,  size  of  the  lisli, 
state  and  peculiarities  of  the  ice,  &c.  would  require 
more  q[)ace  than  the  interest  of  the  sutQcct,  to  ge* 
neral  readers,  would  justify.  I  shaD,  therefore, 
only  remark,  that  pack^flshing  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  troublesome  and  dangerous  of  all  others ; — 
that  instances  have  occurred  of  fish  having  been  en- 
tangled during  40  or  50  hours,  and  have  escaped  af- 
ter all ; — and  that  other  instances  are  remembered, 
of  ships  having  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  stock 
of  lines,  several  of  their  boats,  and  sometimes, 
though  happily  less  commonly,  some  iutUviduals  of 
their  i^ews. 

2.  Field^hing. — The  fishery  for  wjialcs,  when 
conducted  at  the  margin  of  these  woiiucrfii]  sheets 
of  solid  ioc,  called  fieick,  is,  when  the  wealher  is  fine, 
and  the  refuge  for  ships  secure,  of  all  other  situations 
which  the  fishery  of  Greenland  prcseiita,  tiie  most 
agreeable,  and  sometimes  the  most  productive.  A 
fish  struck  at  the  margin  of  s  large  field  of  ice, 
gracrally  descends  obliquely  beneath  it,  takes  four 
to  eight  linos  from  the  fast-boat,  and  then  returns 
R2 
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exhansted  to  t!ie  edge.  It  is  then  attacked  in  tli0 
usual  way  with  harpoons  and  Unces,  and  is  easQj* 
killed.  There  is  one  evident  advantage  in  CtiA- 
fishing,  which  is  this  :  ^^lien  the  fast-boat  lies  at 
the  edge  of  a  firm  nnhroken  field,  and  the  Ene  pro- 
ceeds in  an  angle  beneath  the  ice,  tbe  liah  mnst  ne- 
cessarily arise  somewhere  in  a  semicircle  described 
firom  the  faet-boat  as  a  centre,  with  a  sweep  not  e^ 
cecding  the  length  of  the  lines  out ;  but  most  ge- 
nerally it  appears  in  a  line  extending  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  ice,  so  that  the  boats,  when  dispersed 
along  the  c<lgc  of  the  field,  arc  as  effectual  and  as 
ready  for  promoting  the  capture  as  twice  the  aum- 
hc-r  of  boats  or  more,  when  fishing  in  open  situa- 
tions ;  because,  in  open  situations,  the  whale  mav 
arise  any  fvhorc  within  a  circle,  instead  of  a  semi- 
circle, described  by  the  length  of  the  lines  witb- 
rlrau'ii  from  the  fast-boat, — whence  it  frequently 
hajTpcns,  that  all  t!ic  attendant  boats  are  disposed 
in  a  wrong  direction,  and  the  fish  recovers  its  Iweath, 
lifcaks  loose,  and  escapes  before  any  of  them  can 
6<'?cure  it  with  a  second  harpoon.  Hence  when  a 
fillip  fishes  at  a  field  »ith  an  ordinar}'  crew  and  six 
or  seven  boats,  two  of  the  laigest  fish  may  be 
stnick  at  the  same  time  «itli  ererj'  jwospect  of  suc- 
fo*s  ;  while  tl:c  same  force  attempting  the  capture 
of  two  at  mice  in  an  open  situation,  will  not  unfre- 
ipicntly  occasion  the  loss  of  both.  There  have  indeed 
Jjeon  instances  of  a  ship's  crew,  mth  seven  boats. 
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BtrikiDg,  at  a  field,  six  fish  at  the  same  time,  and 
of  succeeding  in  killing  the  whole.  Generally 
^leaking,  six  boats  at  a  fi^Id  are  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  same  execution  as  near  twice  that  number 
in  open  rituations.  Besides,  fields  sometimes  af- 
ford an  oppoltiinity  of  fishing,  when  in  any  other 
situation  there  can  be  little  or  no  chance  of  success, 
or,  indeed,  when  to  fish  elsewhere  is  utterly  im- 
practicable. Thus  calms,  storms  and  fc^s,  are 
great  annoyances  in  the  fishery  in  general,  and  fre- 
quently prevent  it  altc^ether ;  but  at  fields  the 
fishery  goes  on  under  any  of  these  disadvantages. 
As  there  ate  several  important  advantages  attend- 
ing the  fishery  at  fields,  so  likewise  there  are  some 
serious  disadvant^es, — chiefly  relating  to  the  safety 
of  the  ships  engaged  in  the  occupation.  The  motions 
of  fields  are  rapid,  various,  and  unaccountable,  a^d 
the  power  vrith  which  they  approach  each  other, 
and  squeeze  every  resisting  object,  immense, — hence 
occasionally  vast  mischief  is  produced,  which  it  is 
not  always  in  the  power  of  the  most  skilful  and  at- 
tentive master,  to  foresee  or  prevent. 

Such  are  the  principal  qdvaatagca  and  disadvan- 
tages of  fields  of  ice  to  the  whalc-fishcrs.  The  ad- 
vantages, however,  as  above  enumerated,  though  they 
extend  to  lai^  fioes,  do  not  extend  to  small  Ro&, 
or  to  such  fields,  how  large  soever  tliey  may  be,  as 
contain  cracks  or  holes,  or  arc  filled  up  with  thin  ice 
jn  ^e  interior.    Large  and  firm  fields  are  the  most 
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coDvenient,  and  likewise  the  most  advantageons  tat 
the  fishery ;  the  most  convenient,  becaoae  the  whale% 
unable  to  breathe  beneath  a  close  extensive  field  oiiae, 
are  obliged  to  make  their  appearance  agaift  Above 
water  among  the  boats  on  the  look-«^Hf(^Blhey 
arc  the  most  advantageous,  because,  nllB^no  most 
fish  commonly  resort  to  them,  but  a  greater  aumbci 
can  be  killed  with  less  force,  and  in  a  shorter  space 
of  time,  than  in  any  otbo'  ntuatioo.  Thin  fidds,  at 
fields  iiill  of  holes,  bmg  by  no  means  advantagaous 
to  fish  by,  arc  usually  avoided,  because  a  **  fast^hh" 
retreating  under  such  a  field,  can  respire  through  the 
holes  in  the  centre  as  conveniently  as  on  the  exte- 
rior ;  and  a  large  fish  usually  proceeds  from  one 
hole  to  anotlicr,  and,  if  determined  to  advance,  can- 
not ]H)Bsibly  be  stopped.  In  this  case,  all  that  can 
be  doue  is,  to  break  the  line  or  draw  the  harpoon 
out.  Cut  when  the  fish  can  be  obsen-ed  "  bloTiing" 
in  any  of  tlie  holes  in  a  field,  the  men  travel  over 
the  ice  and  attack  it  with  lances,  pricking  it  over 
the  nose,  to  endeavour  to  turn  it  back.  Tliis 
scheme,  however,  does  not  always  answer  tlic  expec- 
tations of  the  fishers,  as  fircquently  the  fear  of  his 
enemies  acts  so  powerfully  on  the  whale,  that  he 
pushes  forward  towards  the  interior  to  his  dying 
moment.  When  killed,  the  same  means  are  used 
as  in  pack-fishing,  to  sink  it,  but  they  do  not  always 
succeed ;  for  the  harpoon  is  frequently  drawn  out, 
or  the  line  broken  in  the  attempt.   If,  therefore}  no 
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attempt  to  nnk  the  fish  avails,  there  is  scarcely  any 
other  piacticable  method  ai  making  pme  of  it,  (llb- 
less  vibeD  the  ice  happens  to  be  so  thin  that  it  can 
be  broken  with  a  boat,  or  a  channel  readily  cut  in  it 
with  an  ioe-aaw),  than  cutting  the  blubber  away,  and 
diB^^I^  it  ^ece  by  piece  across  the  ice  to  the  ves- 
sel, winch  requires  immense  labour,  and  is  attended 
with  vast  loss  of  time.  Hence  we  have  a  sufficient 
leaaon  for  avoiding  such  situations,  whenever  fish 
can  be  found  elsewhore.  As  connected  with  this 
subject,  I  cannot  pass  over  a  urcumstance  whidi  oc- 
curred within  my  own  observation,  and  which  ex- 
cited my  highest  admiration. 

On  the  8th  of  July  1813,  the  ship  £sk  lay  by 
the  edge  of  a  large  sheet  of  ice,  in  which  were  se- 
ver^ thin  parts  and  some  holes.  Here  a  fish  being 
heard  blowmg,  a  harpoon,  with  a  line  connected 
to  it,  was  conveyed  across  the  ice,  &om  a  boat  on 
guard,  and  the  harpooner  succeeded  in  striking  the 
whale,  at  the  distance  of  350  yards  from  the  vetge. 
It  dragged  Out  ten  lines,  (2400  yards)  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  seen  blowing  in  different  holes  in  the 
ice.  After  some  time,  it  happened  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  exterior,  when  a  haipoou  was  struck 
at  the  moment  it  was  on  the  point  of  proceeding 
agun  beneath.  About  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
edge,  it  broke  the  ioe  where  it  was  a  foot  in  thick- 
ness, with  its  crorcn,  and  respired  through  the 
opening.    It  then  deterrainately  pushed  forward, 
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breakiug  the  ice  as  it  advanced,  in  spite  of  the  lan- 
ces constanUy  directed  against  it.  It  reached  at 
length  a  kind  of  bason  in  the  field,  where  it  floated 
on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  without  any  encumbrance 
from  ice.  Its  back  being  fairly  exposed,  the  har* 
poon  struck  fixnn  the  boat  on  the  outmde,  was  ob* 
sen'ed  to  be  so  slightly  entangled,  that  it  was  ready 
to  drop  out  Some  of  the  ofiiceTa  lamented  this 
drcmnstance,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  the  har- 
poon were  better  Jiut, — observing,  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  it  should  slip  out,  the  fish  would  eitbn 
be  lost,  or  they  would  be  under  the  necessity  of 
flensing  it  where  it  lay,  and  of  dragging  the  pieces  of 
blubber  over  the  ice  to  the  ship ;  a  kind  and  degree 
of  labour  every  one  was  anxious  to  avoid.  No 
sooner  was  the  wish  expressed,  and  its  importance 
made  known,  than  one  of  the  sailors,  a  smart  and 
enterprising  fellow,  stept  forward  and  volunteered 
his  services  to  strike  it  better  in.  Not  at  all  inti- 
midated by  the  surprise  which  was  manifested  in 
every  countenance,  by  such  a  bold  proposal, — he  pul- 
led out  his  pocket-knife, — leapt  upon  the  back  of  the 
living  whale, — and  immediately  cut  the  harpoon  out. 
Stimulated  by  this  courageous  example,  one  of  his 
tompanioiis  proceeded  to  his  assistance.  While 
one  of  them  hauled  upon  the  line  and  held  it  in  liis 
hands,  the  other  set  his  shoulder  agtunst  the  extre- 
mity of  the  harpoon,  and  though  it  was  without  a 
stock,  he  contrived  to  strike  it  agiun  into  the  fish 
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more  efTectually  than  it  was  at  first !  Tbc  fish  was  in 
motion  before  they  finished.  After  they  got  off  its 
back,  it  advanced  a  considerable  distance,  breaking 
the  ice  all  the  way,  and  Burvived  this  uncommon 
treatment,  ten  or  fifteen  minntes.  This  admirable 
act  was  an  essential  benefit.  The  fish  fortimately 
sunk  spontaneonsly,  after  being  killed ;  on  which 
it  was  hauled  out  to  the  edge  of  the  ice  by  the  line, 
and  secured  without  ftirther  trouble.  It  proved  a 
stout  whale,  and  a  very  acceptable  prize. 

When  a  ship  approaches  a  considerable  field  of 
ice  and  finds  whales,  it  is  usual  to  moor  to  the  lee- 
ward side  of  it,  from  whicli  the  adjoining  ice  usually 
Jirst  separates.  Boats  are  then  placed  on  watch,  on 
each  side  of  the  ship,  and  stationed  at  intervals  of 
100  or  ISO  yards  from  one  another,  along  the  edge 
of  the  ice.  Hence,  if  a  fish  arises  any  where  be- 
tween the  extreme  boats,  it  seldom  escapes  unhurt. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  great  number  of  ships  to 
moOT  to  the  same  sheet  of  ice.  When  the  whale- 
fishery  of  the  Hollanders  was  in  a  flourishing  state, 
above  100  sul  of  ships  might  sometimes  be  seen 
moored  to  the  same  field  of  ice,  each  having  two  or 
more  boats  on  watch.  The  field  would,  in  conse- 
quence, be  so  nearly  surrounded  with  boats,  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  a  fish  to  rise  near  the  verge 
of  the  ice,  without  being  mthia  the  limits  of  a  start 
i>f  some  of  them. 
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3.  Fishing  in  Crowded  Ice,  or  in  Open  Packs.^^ 
In  navigably  open  drift  ice,  or  among  nnoll  detach- 
ed streams  and  patclics,  either  of  which  serve  in  a 
degree  to  break  the  force  of  the  sea,  and  to  prevent 
sn  J  consideraUc  bwcU  fironi  arinng,  we  hare  a  atns- 
tion  which  is  conndcrcd  aa  one  of  the  best  poarable 
for  conducting  the  fishery  in;  consequently,  it 
comes  under  the  same  denomination  as  those  favour- 
able situations,  in  which  I  have  first  attempted  to 
describe  the  proceedings  of  the  fishers  in  lulling  the 
whale.  But  the  situation  I  now  mean  to  refer  to  ia, 
when  the  ice  is  crowded  and  nearly  close ;  so  close, 
indeed,  that  it  scarccl}-  aflbrds  room  tor  boats  to 
pass  through  it,  and  by  no  means  sufficient  space 
for  a  ship  to  be  navigated  among  it  This  kind  of 
situation  occurs  in  somewhat  open  packs,  or  in  large 
patches  of  crowded  ice,  and  affords  a  iaa  probabili- 
ty of  capturing  a  whale,  though  it  is  seldom  accom- 
plished mthout  a  considerable  deal  of  trouble. 
"When  the  ice  is  very  crowded,  and  the  ship  cannot 
sail  into  it  mth  propriety,  it  is  usual,  especially  with 
foreigners,  to  seek  out  for  a  mooring  to  some  large 
mass  of  ice,  if  such  can  be  found,  extending  two  or 
three  fatlioius,  or  more,  under  water.  A  piece  of  ice 
of  this  kind,  is  capable  not  only  of  holding  the  ship 
**  hcad-to-nind,"  but  also  to  windward  of  the  smaller 
ice.  The  boats  then  set  out  in  chase  of  any  fisb 
which  may  be  seen  ;  and  when  one  happens  to  be 
struck,  they  proceed  in  the  capture  in  a  similar  man- 
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ner  as  vhcn  under  more  iavourablc  circumstances ; 
excepting  so  far  as  the  obstruction  which  the  quali- 
ty and  arrangement  <£  the  ice  may  offer,  to  the  re- 
gular system  of  proceeding.  Among  crowded  ice, 
for  iiMtnoee,  tfae  precise  direction  pursued  by  the 
iish  is  not  easily  ascertained,  nor  can  the  fisli  itself 
be  really  discovered  on  its  first  arriTal  at  the  sur- 
ftce,  after  being  struck,  on  account  of  the  ele^atiou 
of  the  inter\'eniiig  masEes  of  ice,  and  the  great  quan- 
tity of  line  it  frequently  takes  from  the  fast-boat. 
Success  in  such  a  situation,  depends  on  the  boats 
being  spread  widely  abroad,  and  on  a  judicious  ar- 
rangement of  each  boat ;  on  a  keen  look-out  on 
the  part  of  the  harpooners  in  the  boats,  and  on  their 
occasionally  taking  the  benefit  of  a  hummock  of 
ice,  from  the  elevation  of  which  the  fish  may  some- 
times be  seen  "  blowing"  in  the  interstices  of  the 
ice  ;  on  pushing  or  rowing  the  boats  with  the  great- 
est imaginable  celerity,  towards  the  place  where  the 
iish  may  have  been  seen ;  and,  lastly,  on  the  exer- 
cise of  the  highest  degree  of  activity  and  dispatch, 
in  every  proceeding. 

If  these  means  be  neglected,  the  fish  will  gener- 
ally have  taken  its  breath,  recovered  its  strength, 
and  removed  to  some  other  quarter,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  boats ;  and  it  is  often  remarked,  that  if 
there  be  one  part  of  the  ice  more  crowded  or  more 
difficult  of  access  than  another,  it  commonly  retreats 
thither  for  refuge.  In  such  cases,  the  sailors  find  much 
difficulty  in  getting  to  it  with  tlicir  boats,  having 
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ti  separate  many  pieces  at  ice  be&R  tfaer  aoi,  pui 
throng  hctveen  cbem.  Bar  whoi  it  is  not  pcae- 
tieable  to  mofe  the  pieces,  and.  when  they  cuaot 
tnrel  AVer  them,  they  most  either  iiag  the  boat* 
aeroHs  the  intennefiiate  tee.  or  pofixm  aa  extoisTe 
arenit,  befiire  ther  can  reach  the  opptwite  sde  of  the 
eloMe  ii»,  into  which  the  wiale  haa  retreated. 

A  leeaad  harpoon  in  this  eaac^  as  indeed  in  all 
ocbers,  is  a  material  point.  Ther  proceed  to  lance 
whenerer  tlie  second  harpooo  is  stm^  and  stnke 
more  harpoonn  aa  the  anTiTiarr  boats  progresaTely 
arrive  at  the  place. 

^Vhen  the  6.'^h  :.•  killed,  it  i^  often  at  a  distance 
frfiin  thfi  ship,  and  so  circumstanced,  that  the  shtp 
ranriftt  ^(^  near  it.  In  «uch  cases,  the  tish  must  be 
/ort:efl  hy  the  boats  to  the  ship  ;  an  oper3ti<m  which, 
arnonjr  nro^idcd  ice,  ia  most  troublesome  and  labo- 
rioii"'. 

i.  Jififi  Ice  finMffg^. — Bay  ice  constitutes  a  situa- 
tion which,  though  not  particularly  dangerous,  is  yet, 
on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  troublesome  in  which 
wha1c;<i  arc  killed.  In  sheets  of  bar  ice,  the  nhales 
find  a  very  effectual  shelter ;  for  so  long  as  the  ice  will 
iiot  "  c.'irry  a  man,"  they  cannot  be  approached 
ivilh  a  br>at,  nithoiit  producing  such  a  noise,  as  most 
«;rt!.inly  warns  them  of  the  intended  assault.  And 
if  a  w  half,  by  sonic  favourable  accident,  wore  struck, 
the  ilifficultieN  of  completing  the  capture  are  always 
DiiniiToiis,  and  sometimes  prove  insurmountable. 
Th-  wljyie  having  free  loco-motion  beneath  the  ice. 
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the  fishers  pursue  it  under  great  disadvantage. 
The  fishers  cannot  push  their  boats  towards  it  but 
with  extreme  difficulty;  while  the  whale,  invaria- 
bly warned  by  the  noise  of  their  approach,  possesses 
every  fadlity  for  avoiding  its  enemies. 

In  the  year  1813, 1  adopted  a  new  plan  of  fishing 
in  bay  ice,  which  was  attended  with  the  most  for- 
tunate result.  The  ship  under  my  command,  (the 
Est  of  Whitby,)  was  fiozen  into  a  sheet  of  bay  ice, 
included  in  a  triangular  space,  formed  by  several 
massive  fields  and  floes.  Here  a  numb^  of  small 
whales  were  seen  sporting  around  us,  in  every  little 
hole  or  space  in  the  bay  ice,  and  occasionally  they 
were  observed  to  break  through  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  breathing.  In  various  little  openings,  free  of  ice, 
near  the  ship,  few  of  which  were  twenty  yards  in 
diameter,  we  placed  boats ;  each  equipped  with  a 
harpoon  and  Un^,  and  directed  by  two  or  three 
men.  They  had  orders  to  place  themselves  in  such 
a  situation,  that  if  a  fish  appeared  in  the  same 
opening,  they  could  scarcely  fail  of,  striking  it. 
Previous  to  this,  I  provided  myself  vrith  a  pair  of 
icesJioes,  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  thin  deal,  six 
feet  in  length,  and  seven  inches  in  breadth.  They 
were  made  very  thin  at  both  ends  ;  and,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  each,  was  a  hollow  place  exactly  adapted  for 
the  reception  of  the  sole  of  my  boot,  with  a  loop  of 
leather  for  confining  the  toes.  I  was  thus  enabled 
to  retain  the  ice-shoes  pretty  firmly  to  my  feet. 
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Triicii  required,  or,  when  I  wished  it,  of  disGiigagiii^ 
tiicm  in  a  moment.  Where  the  ice  was  smooth,  it 
was  easy  to  move  in  a  straight  line ;  but,  in  turning, 
I  found  a  considerable  difficiUty,  and  required  some 
practice  before  I  could  effect  it,  without  falling. 
I  advanced  with  tolciablc  q>eed,  where  the  ioe  was 
level  on  the  surface,  by  sliding  the  shoes  alternate- 
ly forward ;  but  when  I  met  with  rough  hilly 
places,  I  experienced  great  inconvenience.  When, 
however,  the  rough  places  happened  to  cootist  of 
strong  ice,  which  generally  was  the  case,  I  stepped 
out  of  iny  ice-shoes,  until  I  reaclieii  a  weaker  part. 
Equipped  with  this  apparatus.  I  travelleil  safely 
over  ice  which  had  not  been  frozen  aljove  tn  enty-foiu 
hours,  and  which  was  incapable  of  supportmg  the 
weight  of  the  smallest  boy  in  the  Rhip. 

^Vhenever  a  fish  was  struck,  I  gave  orders  to  the 
harpooncr,  in  running  the  lines,  to  use  cverj"  means 
of  drowning  it ;  the  trouble  of  hauling  it  up,  under 
the  circumstances  iu  which  the  ship  was  placed,  be- 
ing a  matter  of  no  cou^deration.  This  was  attempt- 
ed, by  holding  a  steady  tight  striun  on  the  line, 
without  slacking  it,  or  jerking  it  unnecessarily,  and 
hy  forlvaring  to  haul  at  the  line  when  tlic  fisix 
stopped.  By  this  measure,  one  fish,  the  stoutest 
of  three  which  we  got,  was  drowned.  A^'hen  others 
were  struck,  and  tlie  attempt  to  drown  them  failed, 
I  pro\idctl  myself  with  a  harpoon  ;  and,  obserring 
the  dii-cction  of  the  line,  travelled  to\vanls  the  place 
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where  I  expected  the  fish  to  rise.  A  small  hoat 
was  Uiunchedy  more  leisurely,  in  the  same  clirection, 
for  my  support ;  and  wherever  the  ice,  in  my  track, 
was  capable  of  supporting  a  man,  assistance  was  af- 
forded me  in  dragging  the  line.  When  the  woimd- 
ed  fish  appeared,  I  struck  my  harpoon  through  the 
ice,  and  then,  with  some  occasional  a.ssistance,  pro- 
ceeded to  lance  it,  until  it  was  killed.  At  differ- 
ent times  the  fish  rose  beneath  my  feet,  and  broko 
the  ice  on  which  I  stood :  on  one  occasion,  where 
the  ice  was  fortunately  more  than  usually  strong, 
I  was  obliged  to  leave  my  ice-shoes  and  skip  off.  In 
this  way  we  captured  three  fish,  and  took  their  pro- 
duce on  board,  while  several  ships  near  us  made  not 
the  least  progress  in  the  fishery.  After  they  were. kill- 
ed, wc  had  much  trouble  in  getting  them  to  the  ship, 
but  as  we  could  not  employ  ourselves  to  advan- 
tage in  any  other  way,  we  were  well  satisfied  with 
the  issue.  This  part  of  the  business,  however,  I 
could  not  effect  alone,  and  all  hands  who  were  oc^ 
caaionaUy  employed  in  it,  broke  through  the  ice« 
Some  individuals  broke  in  two  or  three  times,  but 
no  serious  accident  ensued.  As  a  precaution,  wc 
extended  a  rope  from  man  to  man,  which  was  held 
in  the  hands  of  each  in  their  progress  across  the  ice, 
and  which  served  for  drawing  those  out  of  the  wa- 
ter who  happened  to  break  through.  Sometimes  ten 
or  a  dozen  of  them  would  break  in  at  once ;  but  so 
far  was  siu^h  an  occurrence  from  exciting  distress. 
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that  cacli  of  tbcir  companions  indulged  a  langb 
at  their  expence,  notwithstanding  they,  probaUy, 
shared  the  same  &tc  a  minute  or  two  aftervraids. 
The  shivering  tars  were,  in  general,  amply  repaid 
for  the  drenching  they  had  sufiercd,  by  a  diam  oi 
spirits,  which  they  regularly  receiTcd  on  such  occa- 
sions. I  hare  seen  instances,  indeed,  of  sailors  ha- 
nng  voluntarily  broken  through  the  ice,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  receiving  the  usual  precious  beverage. 

5.  Fishing  in  Storms. — Excepting  in  situationi 
sheltered  firom  the  sea  by  ice,  it  would  be  alike 
useless  and  presumptuous,  to  attempt  to  kill  whales 
during  a  stonn.  Cases,  however,  occur,  wherein  Hsh 
that  were  struck  during  fine  weatlier.  or  in  winds 
which  do  not  prevent  the  twats  from  plying  about, 
remain  entangled,  l)nt  unsubductl,  attT  the  com- 
nicnccinent  of  a  stonn.  Sometimes  the  capture  is 
completed,  at  others  the  fishers  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  cutting  the  lines,  and  alloning  the  whale 
to  escape.  Sometimes  when  they  have  succeeded 
in  killing  it,  and  in  securing  it  during  the  gale  u'ith  a 
liawscr  to  the  ship,  they  are  enabled  to  make  a  prize 
of  it  on  the  return  of  mo<leratc  weather  ;  at  others, 
aflcr  having  it  to  appearance  secured,  by  means 
of  a  sulBcient  rope,  the  dangerous  proximity 
of  a  Ice-pack  constrains  them  to  cut  it  adrift  and 
abandon  it,  for  the  preservation  of  tlieir  vessel.  Af- 
ter thus  being  abandoned,  it  becomes  the  prize  of 
ihe  first  who  <;cts  jiosscj'sion  of  it,  though  it  l»c  ia 
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in  the  face  of  the  original  capturers.  A  storm  com- 
nenciiig  while  the  boats  are  engaged  with  an  en- 
tangled fish',  sometimes  occasions  serious  disasters. 
Generally,  however,  tliough  they  suffer  the  loss  of 
the  fish,  and  perhaps  some  of  their  boats  and  mate- 
rials, yet  the  men  escape  with  their  lives. 

6.  Fishing  in  Fo^y  Weather. — The  fishery  in 
storms,  in  exposed  situations,  can  never  be  voluntary, 
as  the  case  only  happens  when  a  storm  arises,  subse- 
qoenttothe  time  of  a  fish  being  struck;  butinfo^y 
weather,  though  occasionally  attended  with  hazard, 
tile  fishery  is  not  altogether  impracticable.  The 
iogi  which  occur  in  the  icy  regions  in  June  and 
July,  are  generally  dense  and  lasting.  They  are  so 
thick,  that  objects  cannot  be  distinguished  at  the 
distance  of  100  or  150  yards,  and  frequently  con- 
tinue for  several  days  without  attenuation.  To  fish 
with  safety  and  success,  during  a  thick  fog,  is,  there- 
fore, a  matter  of  difficulty,  and  of  still  greater  un- 
certainty. AYhcn  it  happens  that  a  fish  conducts 
itself  favourably,  that  is,  descends  almost  perpendi- 
cularly, and  on  its  return  to  the  surface  remains 
nearly  stationary,  or  moves  round  in  a  small  circle, 
tile  capture  is  usually  accomplished  without  hazard 
or  particular  difficulty :  but  when,  on  the  con- 
tnury,  it  proceeds  with  any  considerable  velocity 
in  8  horizontal  direction,  or  obliquely  downwards, 
it  soon  drags  the  boats  out  of  sight  of  the  ship, 
and  shortly  so  coufoimds  the  fishers  in  the  intensity 
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•f  the  mist,  that  they  lose  all  traces  of  the  situatior 
of  their  vesseL  If  the  fish,  in  its  flight,  draws  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  sound  of  a  bell,  or  a  hcnn, 
their  personal  safety  becomes  endangered ;  and  if 
they  are  removed  beyond  the  sound  of  a  cannon^ 
their  situation  becomes  extremely  hazardous ;  espe- 
cially if  no  other  ships  happen  to  be  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity.  Meanwhile,  whatever  may  be  their 
imaginary  or  real  danger,  the  mind  of  their  comr 
mander  must  be  kept  in  the  most  anxious  suspense 
until  they  are  found ;  and  whether  they  may  be  in 
safety,  or  near  perisliing  with  fatigue,  hunger  and 
cold,  so  long  as  he  is  uncertain  of  their  fate,  his 
anxiety  must  be  the  same.  Hence  it  is,  that  feel- 
ings excited  by  uncertainty  are  frequently  more  vio- 
lent and  distressing  than  those  produced  by  the  ac- 
tual knowledge  of  the  truth. 

Keen  and  vigilant  observance  of  the  direction 
pursued  by  the  whale,  on  the  part  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  chase,  and  a  corresponding  obser- 
vance of  the  same  by  their  commander,  can  be  the- 
only  means  within  the  power  of  each  party  of  secu- 
ring the  ship  and  boats  from  being  widely  separa- 
ted, without  knowing  what  course  to  pursue  for  re- 
uniting them.  Much  depends  on  the  people  em- 
ployed in  the  boats  using  every  known  means  to  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  the  fish  in  its  flight,  by  attack- 
ing it  witli  the  most  skilful,  active  and  persevering 
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efforts,  until  it  is  killed ;  and  then,  as  speedily  as 
may  be,  of  availing  themselves  of  the  intimation 
they  may  possess  relative  to  the  position  of  the  ship, 
for  the  purpose  of  rejoining  her.  But  as  their  know- 
ledge of  the  direction  of  their  movements  generally 
depends  on  the  wind,  unless  they  happen  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  compass,  and  have  attentively  marked 
their  route  by  its  indications,  any  change  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind,  must  be  attended  with  'serious 
consequences. 

To  describe  this  subject  fully,  and  to  enter  into 
the  detail  of  the  various  modes  which  ingenuity 
may  adopt  for  maintaining  the  proximity  of  a  ship 
with  her  boats,  and  the  safety  of  the  latter  when 
mgaged  in  the  fishery  during  the  obscurity  of  a  fog, 
would  be  tedious,  and  in  a  work  of  this  nature  su- 
perfluous; I  shall  therefore  proceed  with  another 
branch  of  my  subject.  But  before  I  enter  upon  the 
subsequent  operations  of  the  whalers  connected  with 
a  successful  fishery,  I  shall  give  a  few  examples  of  re- 
markable strength,  activity,  or  other  peculiarity 
in  the  behaviour  of  whales  after  they  have  been 
struck ;  being  a  few  of  the  curious  circumstances 
connected  with  the  fishery  which  I  have  myself 
obs^red,  or  have  received  from  unquestionable  au- 
thority. 

8  2 
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A/iCcdo/es    illustrative  of  Peculiarities    m    the 
nnMle-Fishery. 

1.  Surprising-  vigour  of  a  Whale. — On  the 
S5th  of  Jane  1812,  one  of  the  hatpooners  be- 
iooffog  to  the  Resolution  of  Whitliy,  mida  mj 
conunand,  struck  a  whale  by  the  edge  of  s  small 
floe  of  ice.  Assistance  being  promptly  afforded,  s 
second  boat's  lines  were  attached  to  those  of  the 
fast-boat,  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  harpoon  was 
discharged.  The  remainder  of  the  boats  proceeded 
to  some  distance,  in  the  direction  the  fish  seemed 
to  have  taken.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
fast-boat,  to  my  surprise,  again  made  a  signal  for 
lines.  As  the  ship  was  then  within  five  minutes 
sail,  we  instantly  steered  towards  the  boat,  with 
the  view  of  affording  assistance,  by  means  of  a  spare 
boat  we  still  retained  on  board.  Before  we  reached  the 
place,  however, we  obser\ed  four  oars  displayed  in  sig- 
nal order,  whicli,  by  their  number,  indicated  a  most 
urgent  necessity  for  assistance.  Two  or  three  men 
were  at  the  same  lime  seen  seated  close  by  the  stan, 
which  was  considerably  elevated,  for  the  pturpose  of 
keeping  it  down,— while  tlic  bo%v  of  the  boat,  by  the 
force  of  the  Hue,  was  dratv-n  dmm  to  the  level  of 
the  sea, — and  the  harpoouer,  by  the  friction  of  the 
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line  nmnd  the  bollard,  was  enveloped  in  smoky  ob- 
scurity. At  length,  when  the  ship  was  scarcely 
.  100  yards  distant,  we  perceived  preparations  for  qmt- 
ting  the  boat.  The  sailors'  ^m-jackets  were  cast 
upon  the  adjoining  ice, — the  oars  were  thrown  down, 
— the  crew  leaped  overboard, — the  bow  of  the  boat 
was  bnried  in  the  water, — the  stem  rose  perpendi> 
cular,  and  then  majestically  disappeared.  The  har- 
pooner  having  caused  the  end  of  the  line  to  be  &s- 
tened  to  the  iron-ring  at  the  boat's  stem,  was  the 
means  of  its  loss  * ;  and  a  Umgue  of  the  ice,  on 
which  was  a  depth  of  several  feet  of  water,  kept  the 
boat,  by  the  pressure  of  the  line  against  it,  at  such  a 
considerable  distance  as  prevented  the  crew  iromleap- 
ing  upon  the  floe.  Some  of  them  were,  therefore,  put 
to  the  necessity  of  swimming  for  th«r  preservation, 
but  all  of  them  succeeded  in  scrambling  upon  the  ice, 
and  were  taken  on  board  of  the  ship  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes afterwards. 

I  may  here  obscr\'e,  that  it  is  an  uncomnum  cir- 
cumstance for  a  fish  to  require  more  than  two 
boats'  lines  in  such  a  situation ; — none  of  oiur  har- 
pooners,  therefore,  had  any  scruple  in  leaving  the 
iast-boat,  never  suspecting,  after  it  had  received  the 

*  "  Giving  »  whale  the  boat,"  aa  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  a 
IxMtii  termed,  ia  a  sdiemenot  un&equently  practised  by  thefisher 
when  in  want  of  line.  By  submitting  to  this  risk,  he  expects 
to  gain  dte  fiA,  and  sttU  has  the  cliance  of  recorering  his  boat 
•A  its  niKteiials.     It  is  only  practised  in  c^>en  ice  cv  at  fields. 


asutancp  or  one  Imt  with  six  fines  or  upwara.  uist 
it  wonld  need  mv  more;. 

Several  ships  bemg  aiwnt  us*  there  was  a  poas- 
liilitF  diat  some  person  mi^t  attack  and  make  a 
priae  of  the  whale,  when  it  had  so  &r  escaped  ns, 
that  tve  no  longer  retained  any  hold  of  it ;  as  sndu 
we  set  all  the  sail  die  ship  conld  sa&Iy  sustain*  and 
tporked  thnnzgh  several  nacrow  and  mtxicate  eharniefs 
in  the  ice,  in  the  direction  I  ofasesved  die  &A  hadre> 
treated.  After  a  little  time,  it  was  descried  by  the 
people  in  the  hoatsu  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
eaJTtwarrl :  a  general  chase  inunediatelv  commenced* 
and  Tvirhin  the  j^;ice  of  an  hoar  three  harpoons  were 
!5tr:;cA.  Wc  now  imagined  the  fisu  was  secure,  but 
(%nr  cTcpertations  were  premature.  The  whale  reso- 
hit»-l7  pfished  her.eath  a  laj^  floe  that  had  been  re* 
centiv  broken  to  pieces,  by  the  swell,  and  soon  drew 
ill  t-h^  lir.es  out  of  the  second  fiist-boat:  the  oiScer 
of  whirh.  rot  being  able  to  get  any  assistance,  tied 
thf^  f  Tid  of  his  line  to  a  hummock  of  ice  and  broke 
it.  Soon  afterwards,  the  other  two  boats^  stSlJasty 
wfTf  flragged  against  the  broken  fioe,  when  one  of 
thf  harpoons  drew  out.  The  Knes  of  only  one  boat, 
therefore,  remained  tast  to  the  :  sh,  and  this  with  six 
or  ♦  ight  lines  out,  was  dragged  forward  into  the  shat- 
t^veil  floe  with  astonishing  force.  Pieces  of  ice,  each 
of  wliich  were  sufficiently  large  to  have  answered  the 
pwqt^t^:  of  a  mooring  for  a  ship,  were  wheeled  about 
by  the  strength  of  the  whale ;  and  such  was  the  ten- 
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mm  and  elasticity  of  the  line,  that  whenever  it 
slipped  dear  of  any  mass  of  ice,  after  turning  it 
round,  into  the  space  between  any  two  adjoining 
pieces,  the  boat  and  its  crew  flew  forward  through 
the  crack,  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow,  and  never 
£uled  to  launch  several  feet  upon  the  first  mass  of 
ice  that  it  encountered. 

While  we  scoured  the  sea  around  the  broken 
floe  with  the  ship,  and  while  the  ice  was  attempted 
in  vain  by  the  boats,  the  whale  continued  to  press 
forward  in  an  easterly  direction  towards  the  sea. 
At  length,  when  14  lines  (about  1680  &thoma) 
were  drawn  from  the  fourth  fitst-boat,  a  slight  en- 
tanglement of  the  line,  broke  it  at  the  stem.  The 
fish  then  again  made  its  escape,  taking  along  with 
it  a  boat  and  28  lines.  The  united  length  of  the 
lines  was  6720  yards,  or  upwards  of  3f  English 
mOes;  value,  with  the  boat,  above  1502.  Sterling. 

The  obstruction  of  the  sunken  boat,  to  the  progress 
of  the  fish,  must  have  been  immense ;  and  that  of 
the  lines  likewise  considerable ;  the  weight  of  the 
Unes  alone,  being  35  hundred  weight 

So  long  as  the  fourth  fiist-boat,  through  the  me- 
dium of  its  lines,  retained  its  hold  of  the  fish,  we 
searched  the  adjoining  sea  with  the  ship  in  vain  i 
buty  in  a  short  time  after  the  line  was  divided,  we 
got  sight  of  the  object  of  pursuit,  at  the  distance  of 
near  two  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  ice  and  boats, 
in  the  open  S6a.    One  boat  only  with  Unes,  and  two 
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frmpty  boats,  were  reurred  by  the  ship-  Havings 
howcrer,  fortunately  fine  weather,  and  a  fresh  breeie 
of  wind,  we  immediately  gave  chase  under  all  sails  ; 
though,  it  most  be  nrnfcBsed,  with  the  insignificant 
force  by  us,  the  distance  of  the  fish,  and  the  rapidi- 
ty of  its  flight  coondered,  we  had  bnt  \ay  small 
hopes  of  success.  At  length,  after  pursuing  it 
five  or  six  miles,  being  at  least  nine  miles  from  the 
place  where  it  was  struck,  we  came  up  with  it,  and 
it  seemed  inclined  to  rest  after  its  extraordinary 
exertions.  The  two  dismantled  or  empty  boats  ha- 
ving been  furnished  mth  two  lines  each,  (a  very 
inadequate  supply,)  they,  together*  with  the  one  in 
a  good  state  of  equipment,  now  made  an  attack  up- 
on the  whale.  One  of  the  harpooncrs  made  a  blun- 
der ;  the  fish  saw  the  boat,  took  the  alarm  and  again 
fled.  I  now  supposed  it  would  be  seen  no  more ;  ne- 
vertheless, wc  chased  nearly  a  mile  in  the  direction  I 
imagined  it  had  taken,  and  placed  the  boats,  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment,  in  the  most  advantageous  si- 
tuations. In  this  case  we  were  extremely  fortunate. 
I'hc  fish  rose  near  one  of  the  boats,  and  was  imme- 
diately harpooned.  In  a  few  minutes  two  more  har- 
poons entered  its  back,  and  lances  were  plied  agaiust 
it  with  vigour  and  success.  Exhausted  by  its  amaz- 
ing exertions  to  escape,  it  )-ielded  itself  at  length 
to  its  fate,  received  the  piercing  wounds  of  the  lan- 
ces without  resistance,  and  finally  died  without  a 
Ktni^Ic.    Thus  terminated  ^vith  success,  an  attack 
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upon  a  whale,  which  exhibited  the  most  uncommon 
determination  to  escape  from  its  pursuers,  seconded 
by  the  most  amazing  strength  of  any  individual 
whose  capture  I  ever  witnessed.  After  all,  it  may 
seem  surprising,  that  it  was  not  a  particularly  lai^e 
individual ;  the  largest  lamina  of  whalebone  only 
measuring  9  feet  6  inches,  while  those  affording 
12  feet  &t>;2^  are  not  uncommon*.  The  quantity 
of  line  withdrawn  from  the  different  boats  engaged 
in  the  capture,  was  singularly  great.  It  amounted, 
altogether,  to  10,440  yards  f ,  or  nearly  six  English 


•  It  hxis  been  frequently  observed,  that  whales  of  this  size 
are  the  most  active  of  the  species ;  and  that  those  of  very  large 
growth  are^  in  general,  captured  with  less  trouble. 

t  The  following  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  quantity  of  lines 
withdrawn  from  each  of  the  fast-boats,  viz. 

From  the  first  fast-boat  13  new  lines,  (the  whole  of 
which,  together  with  the  boat,  were  lost) ;  harpoon 
drew,  -  - 

From  the  second  fast-boat  6^  lines ;  line  broke. 


third 

fourth 

fiflh 

sii^th 

seventh 

pighth 


3^  lines ;  harpoon  drew, 
14  lines ;  line  broke, 
^  line ;  harpoon  drew, 
2>J  lines, 

2^  lines, 
1    line. 


Yardi. 

3120 

1560 
840 

8369 
120 
600 
600 
240 


Total  in  yards,         10,440 
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Iniles.  Of  these,  13  new  lines  were  lost,  together 
with  the  sunken  boat ;  the  harpoon  connecting  them 
to  the  fish  having  dropt  out  before  the  whale  was 
killed. 

2.  Singular  and  unsuccessjid  Chase  of  a  Whale. 
"^After  having  taken  a  large  circuit  with  tihc  ship 
Esk  in  the  open  sea,  in  search  of  whales,  we  saw 
two  or  three  individual^,  when  at  the  distance  of 
about  20  miles  from  the  Middle-Hook  of  the  Fore^ 
land  *.  It  was  on  the  15th  of  June  1814  we  wete 
thus  situated.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  no  ice  in 
sight.  A  boat  was  dispatched  towards  one  of  the  fish 
we  saw,  which  was  immediately  struck.  The  men 
were  already  considerably  fatigued,  having  been  em- 
ployed immediately  before,  in  the  arduous  operation, 
hereafter  to  be  described,  called  makijig  off;  but,  of 
course,  proceeded  in  the  boats  to  the  chase  of  the 
fast-fish.  It  made  its  re-appearauce  before  they  all 
left  the  ship.  Three  boats  then  approached  it,  un- 
luckily at  the  same  moment.  Each  of  them  so 
incommoded  the  others,  that  no  second  harpoon 
could  be  struck.  The  fish  then  took  the  alarm^ 
and  run  off  towards  the  east,  at  the  rate  of  about 


•  Charles's  Island^  Jying  parallel  to  the  wett  side  of  Spits- 
bergen^ is  usually  denominated  the  Foreland;  the  Middle 
Hook  is  a  remarkable  high  ridge  of  mountains^  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  island. 
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fttiT  miles  p^  honr;  same  of  the  boats  gave  chase, 
and  others  took  hold  of  the  &8t-boat,  and  were 
towed  by  it  to  windward.  When  two  boats,  by 
great  exertions  on  the  part  of  their  crews,  had  got 
very  near  to  the  fish,  and  the  harpooners  were  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  be  able  to  strike  it,  it  sud- 
denly shifted  its  course  when  under  water,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  discovered  itself  tn  a  southerly  direc- 
tion,! at  least  half  a  luile.from  any  boat.  It  then 
completed  a  circuit  round  the  fast-boat,  with  the 
wwecp  of  nearly  a  mile  as  a  radius,  and  though  fol- 
lowed in  its  track  by  the  boats,  it  dived  before  any 
of  them  got  near  it,  and  evaded  th£m  completely. 
When  it  appeared  agaih,  it  was  at  least  half  a  mile 
to  windward  of  any  of  them,  and  then  continued 
arduously  advancing  in  the  same  direction.  The 
**  lipper"  on  the  water,  arising  firom  a  strong  breeze 
<tf  wind,  much  impeded  the  velocity  of  the  boats, 
and  rapidly  exhausted  the  Httle  remaining  strength 
of  their  crews. 

At  various  times  during  the  pursuit,  the  boats  hav- 
ing the  most  inde&tigable  crews,  reached  the  fish 
within  10  or  15  yards,  when,  apparently  aware  of 
thnr  dengn,  it  immediately  sunk  and  changed  its 
course ;  so  that  it  invariably  made  its  next  appear- 
ance, in  a  quarter  where  no  boats  were  near. 

The  most  general  course  of  the  whale  being  to 
vindward.  it  soon  withdrew  all  tbe  boats  manv 


2H  rnxLTr-TtSKIXr. 

MUM  30IB  tac  Sk^ip,  mc  vtuutAiiniv  osr  lit  iiMrt 
cfi>rts,  tmder  a  pieaniRof  aiL  to  knp  near  them. 
I  was,  Oianan.  |imailcB  omi  uuecQB^  tnar 
Koveoictits,  ac.  mdecd,  fimn  sSordisg  dtem  the 
Icait  aarittanee- 

Atter  SIX  or  nn'oi  baan  pursuit.  vitiioDt  mccea^ 
the  ikv  became  orerast,  aotl  we  wen  soddenK  eo- 
weiaped  for  some  tzme.  in  the  glarnritr  cf  a  tluek 
fi)^.  Thii  eirennLftanee  excited  mndi  alann  fir 
die  nfirty  of  the  boats.  We  were  soon,  facrwem; 
Rlieved,  by  the  fog  beii^  dispelled.  In  this  inter- 
Tal,  thft  hrj3t«  were  all  moorod  to  the  fast-bost.  the 
FOCTi  bfnng  fearful  of  being  dispersed :  but  on  the 
dijiappoarancc-  ox  the  tog,  the  f  nrrjit  was  recommcn- 
c^l  with  renewed  and  more  det^nnined  rigour. 
Still  the  harpo^/TicT?  vcre  not  able  to  succeed.  They 
were  riow  convinced  of  the  necessitr  of  lu-ing  every 
measure  to  retard  the  flight  of  the  fish.  For  this 
f.urpoM.'  they  slacked  out  nine  lines,  a  weight  in 
air  of  11^-  cicl.  while  the  crew  of  the  last-boat  en- 
(Icai'oured  farther  to  retard  its  pn^ress,  by  holding 
their  oars  firmly  in  the  water,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
backing  the  boat  a-iitem.  But  tins  plan  did  not 
Kuecced.  They  then  lashed  two  or  three  boats  nith 
their  Ki'lcs  to  the  stem  of  the  fast-boat,  and  these 
ttcrr;  (Irfig'^cd  broadside  first,  iiith  little  diminution 
of  velocity  for  some  time.  But  the  fish  at  length  feel- 
ing the  tirpcdiraent,  suddenly  changed  its  course, 
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and  again  disappointed  the  people  in  two  of  the 
boats,  which  had  got  extremely  near  it. 

Several  times  the  harpooners  seized  their  wea* 
pons,  and  were  on  the  point  of  launching  them  at 
the  fishy  when,  in  an  instant,  it  shot  from  them  with 
singular  velocity,  and  then  disappeared.  In  this 
way  the  chase  was  continued  for  fourteen  hours^ 
when  the  fish  again  turned  to  leewaid.  But  the  men 
exhausted  by  such  uncommon  exertion,  together  with 
the  hard  labour  to  which  they  had  previously  been 
subjected ;  at  the  same  time  being  without  meat  or 
drink,  and  sparingly  shielded  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  by  clothes  drenched  in  oil, — ^were 
incapacitated  from  taking  advantage  of  the  only 
chance  they  had  ever  had  of  success  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  chase ;  they  did,  it  is  true,  make 
the  attempt,  but  their  efforts  were  too  feeble  to  be 
of  any  service. 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  boats  with  the 
ship.  The  wind  had  increased  to  a  gale,  and  a  con« 
siderable  sea  had  arisen.  We  had  no  hope,  there- 
fore, of  success.  As,  however,  we  could  not  possi* 
bly  recover  the  lines  at  this  time,  stormy  as  the 
weather  was,  we  applied  a  cask  as  a  buoy  to  support 
them,  and  moored  an  empty  boat  having  a  jack  fly- 
ing  in  it,  to  the  cask,  with  the  intention  of  keeping 
near  it  during  the  storm,  and  with  the  expectation  of 
recovering  our  lines,  and  a  faint  hope  of  likewise 
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piniag  the  iih,  after  tlK  »— ■■■*"■  of  the  ff^ 
Tbeboat  was  then  alwQdanrd,  tai.  all  bandit  &tigBed 
md  opprMwi  with  hanga  aad  tidnt,  sod  aonw 
with  enid,  were  ■fUy,  ha£  not  witboat  dificokj; 
taken  on  board  the  Aip,  at  the  exptntiaa  of  15] 
hoDii  ot  intr^*'*tt^*'|r  laAuiUf  ^^"*^  cutnuuatauoca 
particnlarij  sn&Toanble. 

We  made  an  attempt  to  keep  Bear  the  boat  with 
^ihip;  but  tbeincreacaig&raeof  thegale^dnnre 
n^  m  ^tc  of  erezy  effort,  aboot  30  miks  to  leewazd. 
On  tbc  fint  ceaaation  we  made  all  nil,  and  plved  to- 
wards the  boat ;  and  although  the  weather  wag  con- 
itaotly  fogg)',  we  succeeded  in  finding  it.  recovered 
boat  and  linea,  bnt  lost  the  whale.  This  disagree- 
able and  uDsnccessfiil  adrenture,  occupied  between 
three  and  four  days. 

3.  7*0:0  IVhales  struck  at  the  tame  moment, 
ujtexjjectedly  captured. — When  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  large  whale,  it  is  a  necessary  precau- 
tion for  two  boats  at  all  times  to  proceed  in  com- 
pany, that  the  one  may  be  able  to  assist  the 
other,  on  any  emei^eocy.  ^^^ith  this  prinriple  in 
view,  two  boats  from  the  £sk  were  sent  out 
in  chase  of  some  large  whales,  on  the  13th 
of  June  1814.  No  ice  was  within  sight.  The 
boats  had  proceeded  some  time  tc^ther,  when  they 
tteparated  in  pursuit  of  two  whales,  not  far  distant 
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from  each  other ;  when,  by  a  singular  coinddenc^ 
the  harpooners  each  struck  his  fish  at  the  same 
moment  They  were  a  mile  from  the  ship.  Ur- 
gent ngnals  for  assistance  were  immediately  dis- 
played by  each  boat,  and  in  a  few  minutes  one  of  the 
harpooners  was  under  the  necessity  of  slipjHDg  the 
end  of  his  line.  Fortunately  the  other  fish  did  not  de- 
scend so  deep,  and  the  lines  in  the  boat  proved  ade< 
quate  for  the  occasion.  One  of  the  fish  being  then 
supposed  to  be  lost,  five  of  the  boats  out  of  seven  at- 
tended on  the  fish  which  yet  remained  entangled, 
and  speedily  killed  it.  A  short  time  afterward^ 
the  other  fish  supposed  to  be  irrevocably  lost,  w8« 
descried  at  a  little  distance  from  the  place  where  it 
was  struck  ; — ^threc  boats  proceeded  against  it ; — it 
was  immediately  struck,  and  In  twenty  minutes 
also  killed.  Thus  were  fortunately  captured  tyo 
whales,  both  of  which  had  been  despaired  of.  They 
produced  ua  near  40  tons  of  oil,  value,  at  that  time, 
1400/.  Thelinesattachcdtothefishlast  killed, were 
recovered  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  harpooners 
were  busily  engaged  in  attempting  to  secure  them, 
when  the  harpoon,  by  which  alone  they  were  pre- 
vented from  sinking,  slipped  out ;  but  as  it  descend- 
ed in  the  water,  it  luckily  hooked  the  lines  belong- 
ing  to  another  boat,  by  which  both  harpoon  and 
linei  were  preserved. 


i.  A  Fish  captured  nper  heinff  Txice  Z^tt. — 
An  Aberdeen  whaler  cnnHtng  in  Ciecnlsad.  to- 
warda  the  cicss  of  the  fishing-season  of  die  jeai 
laii,  met  with  a  ivhale,  which  one  of  the  hatpoon- 
en  fltmck.  Stormy  weather  commencing,  obliged 
them  to  c^  the  line.  The  next  day  a  Gsh  was 
atracfc,  which  prored  to  be  the  same,  bnt  which 
again  escaped  them :  "  and  on  the  following  day, 
the  identical  fish  came  up  at  the  ship's  bow,  Uew 
▼ehemently.  was  agiun  i^tmct.  and  in  half  an  boor 
was  <cciiied." 

5.  v/  cnriou-i  Ci.t*.  ■■;.s/t:,'?tv  in  ti\c  Fi^hcri;. — 
It  is  very  gcn,;rally  beliovctl  by  tlie  whalers,  that 
f.ali  havi;  occanioTially  Ik^u  struck,  which,  by  a  sud- 
den exten.iioTi  or  hcaie  of  the  body,  have  instantly 
di.«nga<fwl  thcTnselves  &om  the  harpoon.  This 
case  usually  happens  when  the  whale  ii  struck  ~  with 
ft  «ilaclc  b^j^li,"  a>  that  position  of  the  fish  is  dcno- 
inlnated,  in  whith  the  back  being  depressed,  the 
flcih  is  rtlaxc-d.  A  harpoon  then  struck,  occasions 
an  uncoir.ir.oTi  wound.  Hence,  if  the  fish  sudden- 
ly txtcnrls  it>cH",  and  elevates  its  back,  the  wounti 
Kppcar'.  of  twice  the  size  of  the  harjKJon  ;  and  con- 
Mtjiiently  the  weapon  is  capable  of  being  thrown  out 
by  the  jfrk  of  tlic  body. 

(.'rj'lcr  s'.ic!i  ciriuinstanccs  as  these,  a  large  whale 
was«,tru':k  by  a  hiqiroiicr  belonging  to  the  ship 
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Howe  of  Shields.  On  the  fish  extending  and  lift- 
ing it£  back  with  uncommon  violence,  the  harpoon 
was  disengaged,  and  projected  high  into  the  idr, 
when,  at  the  same  moment,  the  iish  rolled  over  upon 
its  back,  and  received  the  jwint  of  the  falling  wea- 
pon in  its  belly,  whereby  it  was  entangled  and 
canght !  This  circumstance,  romantic  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, is  so  well  authenticated  by  the  person  who 
struck  the  fish,  together  with  others  who  were  in 
the  boat  at  the  time,  and  were  witnesses  of  the  fact, 
that  I  have  no  scruple  in  introducing  it  here. 

6.  Capture  of  a  Fish  which  survived  forty 
Hours  after  being  struck.  —  On  the  28th  of 
May  1817,  the  Royal  Bounty  of  Leith,  Cap- 
t^n  Drysdale,  fell  in  with  a  great  number  of 
whales  in  the  latitude  of  tl"  25'  N.,  and  lon- 
gitude 5"  or  6°  E.  Neither  ice  nor  land  was  in 
sight,  nor  was  there  supposed  to  be  either  the  one 
or  the  other  within  50  or  60  miles.  A.  brisk  breeze 
of  wind  prevailed,  and  the  weather  was  dear.  The 
boats  were  therefore  manned  and  scut  in  pursuit. 
After  a  chase  of  about  five  hours,  theharpoonercom- 
mandiug  a  boat,  who,  with  another  in  com^uuy,  had 
rowed  out  of  sight  of  the  ship,  stmck  one  of  the 
whales.  Tliis  was  about  4  a.  m.  of  the  29tb.  Tlic 
captain  suppraiiig,  from  the  long  absencc^of  tlie 
two  most  distant  boatc,  that  a  fish  had  been  struck, 
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directed  the  course  of  the  ship  towards  the  place 
where  he  had  last  seen  them,  and  ahout  8  a.  m.  he 
got  sight  of  a  boat  which  displayed  the  signal  for 
being^.^.  Some  time  afterwards,  he  ohsen'ed  the 
ether  boat  approach  the  fish,  a  second  harpotm 
struck,  and  the  usual  signal  displayed.  As,  how- 
ever, the  fish  dra^;ed  the  two  boats  away  with  consi- 
derable speed,  it  was  mid-day  before  any  assistance 
could  reach  them.  Two  more  harpoons  were  then 
atrudt, — ^but  such  was  the  vigour  of  the  whale,  that 
although  it  constantly  dragged  through  the  water 
four  to  six  boats,  together  with  a  length  of  1600 
fathoms  of  line,  which  it  had  drann  out  of  the  differ- 
ent boats,  j*ct  it  pursued  its  flight  nearly  as  fast  as  a 
boat  could  row  ;  and  such  was  the  terror  that  it  ma- 
nifested on  tlic  approach  of  its  enemies,  that  when- 
ever a  boat  passed  beyond  its  tail,  it  invariably  di- 
ved. All  their  endeavours  to  Uince  it  were  therefore 
in  vain.  The  crews  of  the  loose  boats  being  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  the  fish,  caught  hold  of  and  moored 
themselves  to  the  fast-boats,  and  for  some  hours  af- 
terwards, «//  kniids  were  constrained  to  sit  in  idle 
impatience,  waiting  for  some  relaxation  in  the  speed 
of  the  wliale.  Its  most  general  course  had  hitherto 
been  to  windward,  but  a  favourable  change  taking 
place,  enabled  the  ship,  which  had  previously  been 
at  a  great  distance,  to  join  the  Iwats  at  8  p.  M. 
Tliey  succcciled  in  taking  one  of  tlic  lines  to  the 
^ip,  which  was  fast  to  the  fish,  with  a  view  of  re- 
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tording  its  flight.  They  then  furled  the  top-gallant- 
nilfi,  and  lowered  the  top-sails ;  but  after  supporting 
the  ship  a  few  minutes,  head  to  wind,  the  wither  of 
the  harpoon  upset,  or  twisted  aside,  and  the  instru- 
ment was  disengaged  ftom  its  grasp.  The  whale  im- 
mediately set  off  to  windward  with  increased  speed, 
and  it  required  an  interval  of  three  hours  before  the 
ship  could  again  approach  it.  Another  Hue  was 
then  taken  on  board,  which  immediately  broke. 
A  fifth  harpoon  had  prenously  been  struck,  to  re- 
place the  one  wbjch  vias  pulled  out,  but  the  line 
attached  to  it  was  soon  afterwards  cut.  They  then 
instituted  various  schemes  for  arresting  the  speed 
of  the  fish,  Vhich  occupied  their  close  attention  near- 
ly twelve  hours.  But  its  velocity  was  yet  such,  that 
the  master,  who  had  himself  proceeded  to  the  attack, 
was  unable  to  approach  sufficiently  near  to  strike  a 
harpoon.  After  a  long  chase,  however,  he  succeed- 
ed in  getting  hold  of  one  of  the  lines  which  the 
fish  draped  after  it,  and  of  fastening  another  line 
to  it.  The  fish  then  fortunately  turned  towards  the 
i4iip,  which  was  at  a  considerable  distance  to  lee- 
ward. At  4  p.  M.  of  the  80th,  36  hours  after  the 
fish  was  struck,  the  ship  again  joined  the  boats ; 
when,  by  a  successfiil  manoeuvre,  they  secured  two 
of  the  fast-lines  on  board.  The  wind  blowing  a 
moderately  brisk  breeze,  the  top-gallaut-sails  wei'e 
taken  in,  the  courses  hauled  up,  and  the  top-sails 
dewed  down ;  but  notwithstanding  the  rcsist^ice 
a  ship  thus  situated  must  necessarily  offer,  she  was 
T  2 
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towetl  by  the  fish  diioctly  to  windward,  Tnth  the  ve* 
locity  of  at  least  I^  to  9  knots,  during  an  hour  and 
a  half.  And  then,  though  the  vhale  miut  have 
been  greatly  exhausted,  it  beat  the  watCT  with  its 
fins  and  tail  in  so  tremendous  a  way,  that  the  sea 
around  was  in  a  continual  foam,  and  the  moet  hardy 
of  tlie  sailors  scarcely  dared  to  approach  it.  At 
length,  about  8  p.  M.  after  40  hours  of  almost  in- 
cessant, and  for  the  most  part  fruitless  exertion, 
this  formidable  and  astonishingly  vigorons  animal 
was  killed.  The  capture  and  the  Sensing  occupied 
4S  hours !  The  fish  was  1 1  feet  4  inches  bone 
(the  leugth  of  the  longest  laniina  of  whalebone) ; 
and  its  produce  filled  47  butts,  or  33^  ton  casks 
with  blubber*. 


Proccctiiii^qs  of  the  Fisltcrs  after  a    Whale  is- 
KUlal 

Before  a  wliale  can  hejlensed,  as  the  operation 
of  taking  off  tlic  fat  and  whalebone  is  called,  some 
preliminary  measures  are  requisite.  These  consist 
in  securing  tlie  fish  to  a  boat,  cutting  away  the  at- 
tached whale-lines,  lashing  the  fins  of  the  whale 
together,  and  towing  it  to  the  ship. 


*  Tliis  iiitpr^ting  occurrence  was  comTnuiiicated  to  me  bjr 
the  litle  Cu;>lain  of'  ihe  Royul  Dotmty,  in  a  letter  coDtnmmg  the 
account  uf  t?ic  tranEactUm,  as  inserted  in  bis  log-boolc 
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The  first  operation  performed  on  a  dead  whale^ 
is  to  secure  it  to  a  boat.  This  is  easily  effected,  by 
lashing  it  with  a  rope,  passed  several  times  through 
two  holes  pierced  in  the  tail,  to  the  boat's  bow.  The 
more  difficult  operation  of  freeing  the  whale  from 
the  entanglement  of  the  lines,  is  then  attempted. 
As  the  whale,  when  dead,  always  lies  on  its  back  or 
on  its  side,  the  lines  and  harpoons  are  generally 
far  under  water.  When  they  are  seen  passing  ob- 
liquely downward,  they  are  hooked  with  a  grapnel, 
pulled  to  the  surface,  and  cut.  But  when  they  hang 
perpendicular,  or  when  they  cannot  be  seen,  they 
are  discovered  by  a  process  called  "  sweeping  a , 
fish."  This  is  performed  by  taking  a  part  of  a 
whale-line  in  two  different  boats,  ten  or  fifteen  fa- 
thoms asunder;  and  while  one  boat  lies  at  rest 
supporting  the  end  of  the  line,  the  other  is  rowed 
round  the  fish,  and  the  highU  or  intermediate 
part  of  the  line,  allowed  to  sink  below  the  fish  as  it 
proceeds,  until  each  of  the  parts  held  in  the  two 
boats  are  again  brought  together.  Hence,  when 
one  part  of  the  line  has  made  a  circuit  of  the  fish,  it 
must  evidently  enclose  every  other  line  or  appen- 
dage affixed  to  it.  Thus  enclosed,  they  are  pul- 
led up  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  each  of 
them  cut  at  the  splice  of  the  foregangcr ;  leaving 
the  harpoon  sticking  in  the  fish  with  its  foreganger 
attached,  and  allowing  the  end  of  the  line  to  sink, 
and  be  hauled  on  board  of  the  boat,  from  whence  it 
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was  nithdranu,  at  the  c^mvciiiciicc  of  the  ctcw. 
While  this  is  in  progtees,  the  meu  of  other  hosts 
having  first  lashed  the  tail  to  a  boat,  are  employed 
in  kjihing  the  Bns  together  across  the  belly  of  the 
whale.  I  liavc  obscrred  tiro  or  three  curious  cir- 
ciiTiistaiiccs  connected  «ith  these  (^tn^tioDS,  which 
I  fcliall  venture  to  mention. 

On  one  occasion,  I  was  myself  engaged  in  the 
capture  of  a  fish,  upon  which,  when  to  aj^earanoe 
dead,  I  leaped,  cut  holes  in  the  fms,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  "  reeving  a  rope"  through  them,  to  lash  them 
together,  when  the  fish  sunt  beneath  my  feet.  As 
soon  as  I  olwifn-ctl  that  the  water  had  risen  above  my 
knt'fs,  I  made  a  s]iring  towards  a  boat,  at  the  dis- 
Umn-  of  tlin-e  or  four  yards  from  me,  aitd  caught 
h'lhl  of  the  giinwalc.  Scarcely  was  I  helpctl  on 
lM>ar(l,  before  the  fish  began  to  move  forward,  turn- 
ed from  its  back  upon  its  belly,  reaie<l  its  tail  aloft, 
and  began  to  shake  it  with  such  prodigious  \'iolence, 
that  it  resounded  through  the  air  to  the  distance  of 
two  or  three  miles.  In  the  mean  time,  all  the  sail- 
ors, vorj'  properly,  kept  aloof,  and  beheld  its  extra- 
ordinary' powers  with  the  greatest  astonishment.  Af- 
ter two  or  three  minutes  of  this  violent  exercise  it 
ceaseil,  rolled  upon  its  side,  and  died. 

Ill  the  year  1S16,  a  fish  was,  to  all  appearance, 
killed  by  tlic  crew  of  the  Esk.  The  fins  were 
pu)  rly  lashed,  and  the  tail  on  the  point  of  being 
secured,  and  all  the  lines  excepting  one,  were  cut 
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away,  the  fish  meanwhile  lying  as  if  dead.  To  the 
surprise  and  great  alarm,  however,  of  the  sailors,  it 
revived,  hegan  to  move,  and  pressed  forward  in  a  con- 
vulsive agitation ;  soon  after  it  sunk  in  the  water  to 
some  depth,  an^  then  died.  One  line  fortunate- 
ly remained  attached  to  it,  by  which  it  was  drawn 
to  the  surface  and  secured. 

On  a  former  occasion,  my  harpooners  had  killed 
a  fish  ^nd  cut  off  the  lines,  when,  though  actually 
dead,  it  being  less  buoyant  than  whales  usually  are, 
immediately  sunk.  It  would  have  been  altogether 
lost,  had  not  one  of  the  harpooners,  with  great  pre- 
sence of  mind  and  alacrity,  seized  a  harpoon,  and 
driven  it  with  a  powerful  stroke  under  water,  which 
had  the  good  fortune  to  penetrate  the  head,  though 
one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  to  pierce,  whereby  the 
fish  was  recovered. 

A  fish  being  properly  secured,  is  then  "  taken 
in  tow ;"  that  is,  all  the  boats  join  themselves  in 
a  line,  by  ropes  always  carried  for  the  purpose,  and 
unite  their  efforts  in  rowing  towards  the  ship.  The 
course  of  the  ship  in  the  mean  time,  is  usually  di- 
rected towards  the  boats.  But  in  calms,  or  when 
the  ship  is  moored  to  the  ice  at  no  great  distance, 
or  when  the  situation  of  the  fish  is  inconvenient  or 
inaccessible,  the  ship  awaits  the  approach  of  the  fish. 
Towing  a  fish  is  usually  considered  a  cheerfult 
though  laborious  operation,  and  is  generally  pear- 
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formed  with  great  expressions  of  joy.  A  lai^ 
whale,  by  means  of  six  boats,  can  be  towed  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  a  mile  per  hour. 

The  fish  having  reached  the  ship,  is  taken  to  the  ^ 

htrboard  side,  arranged  and  secured  for  fiensing.  i 

For  the  performance  of  this  operation,  a  variety  of   '     C 
knives  and  other  instruments  are  requisite,  most  of 
which  are  figured  in  Plates  18,  20,  and  21. 

Towards  the  stem  of  the  ship  the  head  of  the  fish 
is  directed  ;  and  the  tail,  which  is  first  cut  off,  rests 
abreast  of  the  fore-chains.  The  smallest  or  poste- 
rior part  of  the  whale's  body,  where  the  tail  is  unit- 
ed, is  called  the  rump,  and  the  extremity  or  an- 
terior part  of  tlic  head,  the  nose,  or  tiosc-end.  The 
jump  then,  supported  by  a  tackle,  is  drawn  forward 
by  means  of  a  stout  rope,  called  the  rump-rope,  and 
the  head  is  drawn  in  an  opposite  direction  by  means 
of  the  "  nosc-tacklc."  Hence,  the  body  of  the  fish  is 
forcibly  extended.  The  rifjht-sidc  fin,  being  next 
the  ship,  is  lashed  upward  towards  the  gunwale. 
A  band  of  blubber,  2  or  3  feet  in  width,  encircling 
the  fish's  body,  and  lying  between  the  fins  and  thu 
head,  being  the  fat  of  the  neck,  or  what  corresjionds 
in  other  animals  with  the  nock,  is  called  the  kait ; 
because,  by  means  of  it,  the  fish  is  turned  over  or 
kented.  Now,  to  the  commencement  of  this  imagi- 
nary band  of  fat  or  keut,  is  fixed  the  loivcr  extre- 
mity of  a  combination  of  powerful  blocks,  called 
the  kent-purcltase.    Its  upper  extremity  is  fix~ 
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eil  round  the  head  of,  the  main-mast,  and  its  Jail 
or  rope  is  applied  to  the  windlass,  drawn  tight,  and 
the  upper  suriacc  of  the  fish  risen  several  iuches 
above  the  water.  The  enormous  weight  of  a  whale, 
prei'ents  the  possibility  of  raising  it  more  than  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth  part  out  of  the  water,  except,  in- 
deed, when  it  has  been  some  days  dead,  in  which 
case  it  sn'clls,  in  consequence  of  air  generated  by 
putrefaction,  until  one-tliinl  of  its  bulk  appears 
above  the  siirfiiee.  The  fish  then  lying  belly  up- 
ward, extended  and  well  secured,  is  ready  for  com- 
mencing the  operation  of  flensing.  In  this  state, 
a  suspension  of  labour  is  generally  allowed,  in  wliicli 
the  crew  get  themselves  refreshed  with  food  and  a 
dram,  and  equip  themselves  suitably  for  the  ensuing 
duties. 

An  unlncky  circumstance  once  occurred  in  an  in- 
terval of  this  kind.  At  that  period  of  the  fisher}', 
(40  or  50  years  ago,)  when  a  single  stout  whale,  to- 
gether with  the  bounty,  was  foiuid  sufficient  to  re- 
munerate the  owners  of  a  ship  for  the  cxpeuccs  of  the 
voyage,  great  joy  was  exhibited  on  the  capture  of  a- 
whale,  by  the  fishers.  They  were  not  only  cheered  by  ' 
a  dram  of  spirits,  but  sometimes  prorided  mth  some 
favourite  "  mess,"  on  which  to  regale  themselves, 
before  they  commenced  the  arduous  task  of  flensing. 
At  such  a  period,  the  crew  of  an  Kngiish  vessel  had 
captured  their  first  whale.  It  was  taken  to  the  ship, 
placed  on  the  lee-side,  and  though  the  wind  blew  a 
strong  breeze,  it  was  fastened  only  by  a  small  rope 
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attached  to  the  fin.  In  thU  state  of  Eupposed  secu- 
rity, all  hands  retired  to  regale  theniEelvcs,  the 
captain  himself  notexcepted.  The  shipbeingat  a  dis- 
tance &om  any  ioe,  and  the  fish  beliered  to  be  secure, 
they  made  no  great  haste  in  their  eojoj-rnent.  At 
lengtli,  the  specksioneer  having  spent  sufficient  time 
in  indulgence  and  equipment,  with  an  air  of  import- 
ance and  self-confidence,  proceeded  on  deck,  and 
naturally  turned  to  look  on  the  whale.  To  his  as- 
tonishment it  was  not  there.  In  some  alarm  be  ' 
looked  a-stem,  a-head,  on  the  other  side,  hut  his 
search  was  useless ;  the  ship  driftiugfast,  liad  pressed 
forcibly  upon  the  whale,  the  rope  hrokc,  the  fish  sunk 
and  was  lost!  Tlic  mortification  of  this  event  may 
be  conceived,  but  the  termination  of  their  vexation 
will  not  easily  be  imagincil,  when  it  is  knonn,  that 
no  other  opportunity  of  procuring  a  whale  occur- 
rc<l  during  the  voyage.  The  ship  returned  hom« 
clean. 


SECT.  XI. 

Pi'occss  of  Flensing: 

After  the  whale  is  properly  secured  along  side  of 
the  ship,  and  the  men  sufficiently  refi-e^ed,  the 
harpooncrs,  having  their  feet  armed  with  "  spurs," 
(1*1.  30.  fig.  15.)  to  prevent  them  from  slipping, 
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descend  upon  the  fisli.  Two  boats,  each  of  whic^ 
is  under  the  guidance  of  one  or  two  boys,  attend 
upon  them,  and  serve  to  bold  all  their  knives  and 
other  apparatus.  Thus  provided,  the  harpooners, 
directed  by  the  specksioneer,  divide  the  fat  into  ob- 
long  pieces  or  "  slips,"  by  means  of  "  blubber-spades," 
(PL  18.  fig.  7,  8,  9,  10.)  and  "  blubber-knives," 
(PI.  20.  fig.  1.) ;  then  afiixing  a  "  speck-tackle"  to 
each  slip,  progressively  fiay  it  off,  as  it  is  drawn  up- 
ward. The  speck-tackles,  which  are  two  or  three 
in  number,  are  rendered  effective  by  capstems, 
winches,  or  other  mechanical  powers.  Each  of 
them  consists  of  a  simple  combination,  of  two  single 
blocks,  one  of  which  is  securely  fixed  on  a  s^ng 
TDpe,  extended  between  the  main-top  and  the  fore- 
top,  called  a  guy ;  and  the  other  is  attached  by  a 
strap  to  ihc  blubber  of  the  whale.  The^ensers 
commence  with  the  belly  and  imder  jaw,  being  the 
only  parts  then  above  water.  The  blubber,  in  piecea 
of  half  a  ton  to  a  ton  each,  is  received  upon  deck  by 
the  boat-stecrers  and  line-managers :  the  former  with 
"  rtrand-knives,"  (PI.  20.  fig.  3.)  divide  it  into  i>ort- 
able  cubical,  or  oblong  pieces,  conttuning  near  a  solid 
fi>6t  of  fat,  while  the  latter,  furnished  with  "  pick- 
haaks,"  (PI.  20.  fig.  9.)  pass  it  between  decks,  down 
a  hole  in  the  main  hatches.  It  is  then  received  by  two 
men  styled  kingg,  who  pack  it  in  a  receptacle 
provided  for  it  in  the  hold,  or  other  suitable  plac^ 
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called  {hcflens-gut^  where  it  remans  until  further 
convenience. 

All  the  fat  being  taken  away  from  the  belly,  and 
the  right  fin  removed,  the  fish  is  then  turned  on  its 
side  by  means  of  the  kcnt,  which,  by  the  power  of 
the  windlass,  readily  performs  this  office.  The  up- 
per surface  of  fat  is  again  removed,  together  with 
the  left  fin,  and  after  a  second  kenting,  one  of  the 
"  lips"  is  taken  away,  by  which,  the  whalebone  of 
one  side  of  the  head,  now  lying  nearly  horizontal, 
is  exposed.  The  fish  being  a  little  further  turned, 
the  whalebone  of  the  left  side  is  dislodged  by  the 
use  of  "  bone  hand-spikes,"  (PI.  21.  fig.  6.)  "bone- 
knives,"  and  "  bouc-spades."  Four  of  the  articles 
represented  by  fig.  5.  PL  20.,  which,  when  combin- 
ed, constitute  what  is  called  tlie  hone-geer,  are 
used,  with  tlie  assistance  of  two  spcck-taekles,  for 
taking  up  the  whalebone  in  one  mass.  On  its  ar- 
rival on  deck,  it  is  split  with  "  bone-wedges"  (PI.  20. 
fig.  6.)  into  "junks,"  containing  5  to  10  blades  each, 
and  stowed  away.  A  further  kenting  brings  the 
fish's  back  upward,  and  the  next  exposes  the  second 
side  of  bone.  As  the  fish  is  turned  or  kented  round, 
every  part  of  tlie  blubber  becomes  progressively  up- 
pennost,  and  is  removed.  At  length,  when  the 
whole  of  the  blubber,  whalebone,  and  jaw-bones, 
have  been  taken  on  board,  the  kent,  which  now  ap- 
pears a  slip  of  perhaps  30  feet  in  length,  is  also 
separated,  together  with  the  nunp-rope  and  nose- 
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tackle,  on  which,  the  carcass  being  at  liberty,  ge- 
nerally sinks  in  the  water  and  disappears  *.  When 
it  floats,  however,  it  becomes  food  for  bears,  sharks, 
and  various  kinds  of  birds,  all  of  which  attack  it 
with  most  voracious  earnestness. 

When  sharks  are  present,  they  generally  take 
the  liberty  of  helping  themselves  very  bountifully 
during  the  progress  of  the  flensing ;  but  they  often 
pay  for  their  temerity,  with  their  lives.  Fulmars 
pay  close  attendance  in  immense  numbers.  They 
seize  the  fragments  occasionally  disengaged  by  the 
knife,  while  they  are  swimming  in  the  water ;  but 
most  of  the  other  gulls  who  attend  on  the  occasion, 
take  their  share  on  the  vring.  The  burgomaster  is 
decidedly  the  master  of  the  feast.  Hence  every 
other  bird  is  obliged  to  relinquish  the  most  deli- 
cious morsel,  when  the  burgomaster  descends  to 
claim  it.  Bears  seldom  approach  so  near  the  ship, 
as  to  become  partakers  of  the  banquet. 

When  dispatch  is  seconded  by  ability,  the  opera- 
lion  of  flensing  can  be  accomplished  on  a  fish  af- 
fording 20  to  30  tons  of  blubber,  in  the  space  of 
three  or  four  hours.  Probably  the  average  time 
with  British  fishers  but  little  exceeds  four  hours. 


•  When  a  whale  has  been  24  to  48  hours  killed,  its  kreng, 
as  the  carcass  after  being  Ilensed  is  called,  becomes  so  swollen 
by  the  air  generated  by  the  process  of  putrefoction,  that  it  will 
swim ;  and,  in  a  few  days  after  deatli>  will  rise  three  or  four 
feet  above  the  suz&ce  of  the  water. 
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But  I  have  obsen-ed  a  foreign  ship  nearly  24  hour* 
in  flensing  a  whale  !  This  diletoiiness  was  occasion- 
ed by  iaexpcrience,  and  indifferent  weather,  iit  eom- 
binatioQ  with  an  indulgence  of  ease,  amounting  to 
idleness. 

The  process  by  which  a  small  fish  is  flensed,  is  a 
little  different  from  the  preceding ;  inasmuch  as  the 
preparations  are  less  formal,  and  the  labour  less  ar- 
duous. 

Flensing  in  a  skcU  is  a  most  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous undertaking;  and  when  the  swell  is  at  all 
considerable,  it  is  commonly  impracticable.  No 
ropes  or  blocks  are  capable  of  bearing  the  jerk  of 
the  sea.  The  harpooners  arc  annoyed  by  the  surge, 
and  repeatedly  drenche*!  in  water ;  and  are  likewise 
subject  to  bi'  wounded  by  the  breaking  of  ropes  or 
hooks  of  tackles,  and  even  by  strokes  from  each 
others  knives.  Hence  accidents  in  this  kind  of 
flcnsinj;,  in  particular,  arc  not  unconmion.  The 
hariK)oiicrs  not  unfreqneiitly  fall  into  the  fish's 
moiitli,  v.hen  it  is  exposed  by  the  removal  of  a  sur- 
face of  bhibber  ;  where  they  might  easily  be  drown- 
ed, but  for  the  prompt  assistance  which  is  always 
at  hand.  i 

Some  years  ago,  I  was  witness  of  a  circumstance, 
in  wliicli,  a  haq)Goncr  was  exposed  to  the  most  inuni- 
nent  risk  of  Iiis  life,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  flensing 
process,  by  a  very  curious  accident.  This  hnr|K)on- 
er  stood  on  one  of  the  jaw-bones  of  the  fisJi,  with  a 
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boat  by  his  aide.  In  this  situation,  while  he  was 
in  the  act  of  cutting  the  kreng  adrift,  a  boy  inad- 
vertently struck  the  point  of  the  boat-hook,  with- 
which  he  usually  held  the  boat,  through  the  ring 
of  the  harpoonet's  (.pur ;  and,  in  the  same  act,  seiz- 
ed the  jaw-bone  of  the  fish  with  the  hook  of  the 
same  instrument  Before  this  was  discovered,  the 
kreng  was  set  at  liberty,  and  began  instantly  to 
aink.  The  harpooner  then  threw  liimself  towards 
the  boat;  but  being  firmly  entangled  by  the  foot, 
he  fell  into  the  water.  Providentially,  he  caught 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat  with  his  hands :  but,  over- 
powered by  the  force  of  the  sinking  kreng,  ho  was  on 
the  point  of  relinquishing  bis  grasp,  when  some  of 
his  companions  got  hold  of  his  hands,  while  others 
threw  a  rope  round  his  body.  The  carcass  of  the 
fish  was  now  suspended  entirely  by  the  poor  fel- 
low's body,  wMch  was  consequently  so  dreadfully 
extended,  that  there  was  some  danger  of  his  being 
drawn  asunder.  But  such  was  his  terror  of  being 
taken  under  water,  and  not  indeed  without  cause, 
for  he  could  never  have  risen  again,  that  notn'^th- 
Btanding  the  exoutiating  pain  he  suffered,  he  con- 
stantly cried  out  to  his  compaHions  to  "  haul  away 
the  rope."  He  remained  in  this  dreadful  state, 
until  means  were  adopted  for  hooking  the  kreng 
with  a  grapnel,  and  drawing  it  back  to  the  surface 
of  the  water.  His  escape  was  Angularly  provi 
dential :  for,  had  he  not  caught  hold  of  the  boat  as 
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he  was  sinking,  and  met  with  such  prompt  assist- 
ance, he  must  infallibly  have  perished. 


SECT.  XII. 

Process  of  Making  Off. 

Wlien  a  fish  is  caught,  or  sometimes  when  there 
is  a  good  prospect  of  success  in  the  fishery,  even 
before  a  fish  is  caught,  the  centre  of  the  ship's 
hold  is  disencumbered  of  a  few  of  its  casks,  to 
be  in  readiness  for  the  reception  of  the  blub- 
ber. The  cavity  tluis  made,  together  with  all 
the  space  between  decks  which  can  convenient- 
ly be  appropriated  to  the  same  purpose,  receives 
the  name  of  the  Jlcms-gnt,  Now,  when  tlie 
flcns-gut  is  filled  with  blubber,  or  when,  no  fish 
being  seen,  a  favourable  opportunity  of  leisure  is 
presented,  the  operation  of  makijig  qff'^  is  general- 
ly commenced.  This  consists  of  freeing  the  fat 
from  all  extraneous  substances,  especially  the  mus- 
cular parts,  and  the  skin  ;  then  cutting  it  into  small 
pieces,  and  putting  it  into  casks  through  the  bung- 
holes. 

■  * 

*  The  expression  "  making  off,"  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  word  qfinaakcn  of  tlic  Dutch,  si^ifying  to  finish,  adjust, 
or  complete,  relerring  to  the  nature  of  the  operation, — as  a 
concluding,  finishing,  or  adjusting  process. 
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Bentre  the  process  of  maldog-off  can,  howevert 
be  commenced,  several  preparatory  measures  are  ne- 
ceBsary,  The  ship  must  be  moored  to  a  convenient 
piece  of  ice^  or  placed  in  on  open  situation,  and  the 
sails  so  reduced  as  to  require  no  liirther  attention 
in  the  event  of  bad  weather  occurring.  The  hold 
of  the  ship  must  be  cleared  of  its  superstructure  c^ 
casks,  until  the  "  ground'-lier,"  or  lowest  stratum 
of  caalc^  is  exposed;  and  the  Indlast-water  must  be 
*'  started,"  or  piunped  out  of  all  the  casks  that  are 
ixsnoved  upon  deck,  as  well  as  out  of  those  in  the 
ground-tier,  which  are  firstprq)ared  for  the  reception 
of  the  blubber.  In  "  breaking  out  tbe  hold,"  it  is 
not  uceessary  tolay  open  more  of  the  ground-tier  at 
ji  time,  than  three  or  four  casks  extend  in  length. 

The  water  which  is  discha]^;ed  from  the  casks  in 
the  hold,  provided  they  have  been  before  in  use,  gives 
out  a  great  quantity  of  a  strong  disagreeable  vapour, 
consisting  probably  of  sulphuretted  and  phosphuret-* 
ted  hydn^en,  vrith  a  mixture  of  other  gaseous  fluids, 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  olea^nous, 
and  other  animal  substances,  left  in  the  casks  after 
former  voyages.  This  decomposition  seems  to  be 
encouraged,  if  not  wholly  produced,  by  the  action 
of  the  water  on  the  animal  matter ;  because  the 
same  casks,  if  bunged  close,  when  empty,  fpve  out 
but  a  small  quantity  of  gas,  and  that  of  inferior 
pungency.    The  gas  proceeding  from  oily  casks. 


hafiag  eaQtamed  wtda,  tnmMe%  in  iome  degree^ 
tbao^  TMstly  mme  pmgent,  the  gv  evolved  ty 
^  bflge-miter,'*  or  &e  ■NgnaiH'  water  whidi 
smoiig  the  timben  of  m  very  ti^  Asp.  The 
diieluu|;ed  fioni  oily  caiks»  is  woelly  itnoger 
more  abandttit,  ib  praportifln  as  the  water  from 
whidi  it  is  disengngedp  has  beeki  a  longer  dme  is 
the  essks^  A  eonsidenifale  q[iiaiitity  of  it  is  gcaer* 
ated,  in  the  ipaee  of  three  or  fiwr  months.  This 
gas  Uackens  metal^  even  gold,  restores  some  ne* 
tsDic  asidei^  is  disa^reesble  in  reqiiratkw,  and  a£> 
fects  the  eyes  ef  the  persons  emphqred  in  the  heidL 
where  it  is  most  abundant,  so  as  to  occasiofn  ophthal- 
mic inflaramatioD,  and  frequently  temporary  blind- 
ness. 

While  the  line-managers,  together  with  the 
**  skeeman  ^"^  the  cooper,  and  perhaps  a  few  (k 
tbers,  are  employed  in  breaking  out  the  holdy  the 
rest  of  the  crew  on  the  deck  arrange  all  the 
variety  of  apparatus  used  for  the  preparation  of 
the  blubber,  before  it  is  put  into  the  cadu.  Of 
this  apparatus,  the  most  considerable  part  is  the 
^  speck-trough,"  with  its  appendages.  It  oonsists 
of  a  kind  of  oblong  box  or  chest,  about  twelve  £eet 
in  length,  1^  feet  in  breadth,  and  1^  feet  in  depth. 
Tlie  speck'trough  is  fixed  upon  the  deck»  as  nearly 


*  The  officer  who  has  the  direction  of  operations  eonduct* 
r«l  in  the  hoUi* 
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•I  ]N>8rible  oYer  the  place  where  the  casks  sse  to 
he  filled  in  the  hold.  A  square  hole,  made  in  its 
bottom,  is  placed  cither  over  the  nearest  hatch-way 
to  the  sceoe  of  operations,  ck  upon  a  corresponding 
hole,  cut  in  the  deck. 

The  speck-trough  is  then  secured,  and  its  lid 
turned  backward  into  an  honiontal  position;  in  which 
poration  it  Lb  supported  on  one  side  by  its  hinges 
and  on  the  other,  by  screw  props  or  pillars ;  or  it  is 
altogether  rested  upon  Beveral  little  stools.  Ilie 
BOtAce  of  the  lid»  which,  thus  placed,  forma  a  levd 
taUe,  is  then  oorercd  with  blocks  of  whales'  tail^ 
from  end  to  end.  This  substance,  from  its  sinewy  and 
elastic  nature,  makes  excellent  "  chopping-blocks," 
and  preaerrea  the  "  chopping-knives"  from  injury, 
when  used  for  dividing  the  blubber  upon  it.  Into 
the  square-hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  speck-trough,  is 
fitted  an  iron-frame,  to  which  is  suspended  a  canras 
tube  or  "  bote,"  denominated  a  lidL  The  lull  is  open 
at  both  ends.  Its  diameter  is  about  a  foot,  and  iti 
length  snffident  to  reach  from  tbe  deti  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hold.  To  the  middle,  or  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  lull,  is  attached  a  "  pair  of  nippers," 
eonmsting  of  two  sticks  fastened  together,  by  a  kind 
of  hinge  at  one  aid,  and  capable  of  being  prcs- 
•ed  together  at  the,  other.  The  nippers  bring  pas- 
sed aaoss  the  body  of  tbe  lull,  and  thnr  detached 
extremities  brought  tc^ether,  they  embrace  it  so 
closdy,  that  nothing  otn  pass  downward  while  they 
W8 
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xcmain  in  this  position ;  but  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  nippers  are  extended^  the  lull^  forms  a 
free  channel  of  communication  between  the  speck- 
trough  and  the  hold« 

Every  thing  being  now  in  readiness,  the  bhibber, 
as  it  is  thrown  out  of  the  flens-gut  by  the  kingSf 
undergoes  the  following  several  operations.  It  is 
received  upon  deck  by  the  ^Vkrengers,"  whose  of- 
fice is  to  remove  all  the  muscular  parts,  together 
with  such  spongy  or  fibrous  fiit,  as  is  known  by  exr 
perience  to  produce  very  little  oiL  When  these  sub- 
stances, which  go  under  the  general  denomination 
of  Iwreng,  are  included  among  the  blubber  in  the 
casks,  they  imdergo  a  kind  of  fermentation,  and  ge- 
nerate such  a  quantity  of  gas,  as  sometimes  to  burst 
the  containing  vessels,  and  occasion  the  loss  of  their 
contents.  From  the  krcngcrs,  the  blubber  passes 
to  the  harpooncrs.  Each  of  these  ofHcers,  provided 
with  a  blubber-knife  or  a  strand-knife,  places  him- 
self by  the  side  of  a  "  closh"  (PI.  20.  fig.  10.)  fixed 
in  the  deck.  An  attendant,  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
«  haud-hooks,"  (PI.  19.  %.  3.)  or  "  apick-haak,"  (PI. 
20.  fig.  9.)  then  mounts  a  piece  of  blubber  upon  the 
spikes  of  the  closh,  and  the  harpoouer  slices  ofi^  the 
skin.  From  the  skinners,  the  blubber  is  passed 
into  an  open  s})aee  called  the  hatik^  prepared  as  a 
depository,  in  front  of  the  speck-trough,  and  it  is 
then  laid  upon  the  **  cliopping-blocks,"  as  want- 
ed.     It  now  I'alls  under  the  hands  of  the  boat- 


.< 
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•AeetetB,  -who,  anned  with  "  chopping-knives,"  (PI. 
"SO.  6g.  2.)  are  arranged  in  a  line  by  the  side  of 
the  chopping-blocka,  with  the  speck-tnnigh  before 
them.  Thus  prepared,  they  divide  the  blubber, 
as  it  is  placed  on  their  blocks,  into  oblong  pie- 
ces, not  exceeding  font  inches  hi  diamet-r,  and 
push  it  into  the  speck-trough  mtendcd  for  its  recep- 
tion. And,  finally,  the  blubber  falls  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  line-managers  stationed  in  the  held, 
who  receive  it  into  tubs,  through  the  medium  of  the 
lull,  and  pass  it,  without  any  instrument  but  their 
hands,  into  the  casks  through  their  bung-holes. 
When  the  Hne-manager  brings  his  tub  beneath  the 
lull,  he  makes  use  of  the  words  *•  let  lob,"  on  which 
the  hoy  who  holds  the  nippers,  p^mits  the  blub- 
ber to  escape,  until  he  is  warned  by  the  words 
"  nip  the  luU,"  or  "  nip,"  to  prevent  any  more  from 
descending.  When  a  cask  is  nearly  filled,  the 
packing  is  completed  by  the  use  of  a  "  pricker" 
(PI.  18.  fig.  11, 13.);  one  piece  after  another  being 
thrust  in  by  this  instrument,  un^  it  can  contun 
no  more.    Itii  then  securely  bunged  up. 

An  excellent  apparatus  fiir  cutting  blubber,  has 
been  recently  introduced,  which  pnmiiscs  in  a  few 
years  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  speck-trough  and 
its  cumbrous  appendages.  It  consists  of  a  square 
tube  of  wood,  5  or  6  feet  in  lengtl^  and  about  16 
or  18  inches  square.  An  iron  ftime  containing 
fimr  cutting  knive^  placed  parallel  to  oae  aco- 
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mVf  iK''.;'i<T  itiu'l  |nec&;.  lillj  icio  the  /uif  anacfaed 
'Ji  the  V-tv^m  rii  the  nueiiibe.  is  •nodimed  tDtt  the 
iiM,  in4  ti.iyyttd  oi  in  the  taznc  manBer  as  be&xe 
Apvti'tmjI.  \o  f,t!»er  prewore  besides  the  weight  of 
th^  b!iiUK-r,  i*  rcqainte  for  forciog  it  thnmgfa  the 
irac}iir>fe;  but  M  a£>^st  the  action  of  the  knins,  their 
"flfjes  ar^  mmttitats  made  higha  at  the  middle 
than  &t  the  cii(I.^. 

Winnn  %]■'■-  ground  ti^r-casks,  as  fo  as  they  have 
ifr-cT)  exposed,  are  filled,  the  second  tier  of  cas^  is 
"  nt'ivfi'  iifwn  it,  aiid  likewise  filled  with  blubber, 
Uffff:lht:T  with  the  third  tier-casks,  when  necessary. 
As  in  tlii--:  jttogrcsavv  manner,  when  fish  can  be  had 
m  f:ii({icienry,  «U  the  hold  is  filled,  and  likemse  the 
«|iiu'4;  between  deck  a, — it  is  evident,  that  the  pro- 
('"  h  of  makin^-off  must  be  tedious,  disagreeable  and 
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Fifty  men  actively  employed,  can  pre- 
paie  and  pack  about  three  tons  of  blubber  in  an 
lumr ;  though  more  £requently  they  are  contented 
with  making-off  little  more  than  tme-half  of  that 
quantity  *•  When  a  ship,  which  makes  a  successful 
fishing,  is  deficient  in  casks,  the  remaining  vacan- 
ciet  adapted  hr  the  reception  of  the  caigo,  are  filled 
with  '*  Uubbcr  in  bulk  f  that  is,  the  blubber,  in 
Jaige  pieces  as  it  is  taken  off  the  whales,  is  laid  skin 
downward,  upon  the  highest  tier  of  casks,  and  over 
this,  stratum  after  stratum,  imtil  the  vacancies  are 
filled.  A  little  salt  is  usually  scattered  over  the  sur* 
fi^e  of  each  stratum  .of  blubber,  which  assists  in  pre- 
serving the  animal  fibre,  and  in  preventing  the  dis- 
charge o£  the  oiL  Blubber  in  bulk,  notwithstand- 
ing every  precaution,  however,  generally  loses  much 
of  its  dL  A  quick  passage  homeward,  with  cool 
weather  and  smooth  sea,  are  fiivourable  for  its.pre- 
aervation ;  but  under  the  influence  of  opposite  cir- 
cumstanoes,  it  becomes  greatly  reduced. 


*  The  operation  ofmaking-og  was  always,  in  the  early  ages 
^  tht  fishery,  perfonned  on  shore ;  and  even  so  recently  as  the 
middle  oPkstMatnry^  k  was  cnstomary  for  ships  to  proceed  into 
a  harbour,  and  diwe  fcaiaui  so  long  as  diis  ptocess  was  going 
on. 


*2'       ■  --r   k3M 
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SECT.  XIII. 

Laws  of  the  Whale-Fis/iery. 

Wheiie  V£R  a  niunber  of  mdividuals  in  different 
interests,  but  under  similar  circumstances  of  time 
and  place,  are  embarked  in  tbe  same  traffic  or  oc- 
cupation, their  advantages  generally  dash  mth  each, 
or  at  least  interfere  in  such  a  way  that  they  aie 
liable  to  strive  to  promote  their  own  advantage  on 
every  occasion,  though  it  be  at  the  expence  of  their 
neighbour.  The  generality  of  this  &ct  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  has  induced  some  manuficturers,  mercli- 
ants,  and  tradespeople,  to  establish  among  themselves, 
where  the  Legislature  has  omitted  it,  a  suitable,  and, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  an  equitable  system  of  regular 
tions,  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

Thus,  in  the  Greenland  Whale-fishery,  the  import- 
ance of  a  code  of  lav;s  was,  at  a  very  early  period,  ap- 
parciit.  A  fisli  struck  by  the  people  of  two  diflTerent 
v^hips,  became  an  object  of  dispute,  the  first  striker 
claiming  tlic  whole,  and  the  second  demandingasliarc 
for  his  a^ssistance.  Stores  saved  from  wrecked  vessels, 
and  especially  the  cargoes  of  wrecks,  being  objects  of 
much  moment,  were  also  liable  to  occasion  disputes 
in  a  still  higlier  degree.  Hence,  about  the  year  1677, 
the  Dutch  issued  a  code  of  regulations,  founded  on 
rrjui  tabic  pnnciples,  for  the  prevention  of  quarrels 
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and  titigatson  among  the  fishers,  to  which  all  per- 
sons interested  in  the  trade  yrete  expected  to  con- 
form. But  u  these  regulations,  6om  their  want 
of  authority,  were  not  sufficiently  observed, — and  in- 
deed, in  th(»r  original  form,  were  found  to  be  sub- 
ject to  some  ^fficullies,^ — ^the  States-General  of 
HoUand  and  West  Fricsland,  in  the  year  1695,  as 
appears  &om  a  resolution.dated  the  25th  of  January 
of  the  same  year,  approved  and  confirmed  (after  re- 
vision) the  general*  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
saving  of  the  crews  and  stores  of  vessels  wrecked  in 
the  ice,  the  right  to  whales  under  peculiar  ciTCum-> 
stances,  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  fish- 
ery. To  these  r^ulations,  every  captain,  speck- 
ffloneer  and  officer  concerned  in  the  fishery,  was  ob- 
liged to  subscribe.  They  consisted  of  twelve  arti- 
cles, in  substance  as  follows  *. 

1.  Wbenever  a  ship  is  lost,  and  the  captain  and 
crew  endeavoiu  to  save  themselves,  the  first  vessel 
they  approidtt  shall  be'  bound  to  take  them  on 
board ;  whenever- thb  ship  meets  with  anotlier,  this 
other  shall  take  one-half  of  the  men  who  have  been 
saved,  except  only  in  case  the  ship  met  with  shall 
happen  to  have  already  any  other  shipwrecked  sea* 
men  on  hoard ;  in  the  event  of  which,  the  number 
in  each  ship  shall  be  summed  up  B||d  equally  di- 


*  "Besdiryviiig  der  WalTisvoRgBt,"  tec  Deel  i.  bL  83;  als* 
>'  Higunrc  des  Ffches,"  Tome  i.  p.  427. 
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vided  between  the  two :  And  whenever  cither  ti 
tiute  ships  shall  meet  with  a  third,  they  shall  again 
divide  with  her,  one-half  f^  their  shipwrecked  sea- 
men ;  and  thni  continue  suhdividing  with  ereiy 
ship  they  meet,  until  they  become  equally  dis- 
tributed throDghout  the  fleet,  or  at  least  imtd  the 
number  left  be  w  &r  dimiwiihed,  as  to  cease  to.be  a 
burden  to  the  aavcxs. 

a.  The  victnalling  stores  t£  the  people  sETed, 
ahall  be  exclnsiTely  oonsumed  by  thcmselTCB ;  and 
when  any  division  of  the  shipwrecked  crew  is  made 
to  any  odier  Tessels,  an  equal  proportion  of  the  to- 
muning  Tictuals  must  go  along  with  them  ;  but  in 
the  event  of  the  said  crew  not  having  brought  any 
proviraons  along  witli  them,  then  they  shall  be  as- 
sisted  therewith,  fat  humanity's  sake,  they  working 
for  the  same  as  other  seamen. 

3.  Whenever  a  ship  shall  be  cast  away  in  Green- 
land, the  commander  or  captain,  or  the  person  re- 
presenting the  same,  so  long  as  he  remains  by  the 
wreck,  shall  have  his  free  choice  whether  the  stores 
shall  be  saved  or  not,  and  by  whom  they  shall  be 
saved,  provided  the  person  on  whom  he  fixes  shaU 
have  it  at  his  option  to  receive  them. 

4.  In  all  instances,  however,  of  a  wredc  being 
found  without  any  person  near  or  on  board  the  same, 
he  or  they  who  shall  meet  with  it,  dull  be  legally 
authorised  to  take  on  board  any  of  its  stores,  spars, 
rigging,  sails,  casks,  cargo  or  goods ;  and  on  canning 
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{be  same  home,  he  (the  saver)  or  the  o^vnerG  of  his 
Teasel,  shall  Be  entitled  to  one  equal  half  thereof, 
and  the  remaiiiiiig  mmety,  without  say  charge  or 
expeuee  whatsoever,  shall  be  given  up  to  the  ori- 
ginal proprietors. 

5.  When  it  happens  that  a  wreck  is  abandoned  bj 
die  eqitain,  offieers  and  crew,  and  the  stores,  cargo 
and  goods  belonging  to  it  are  afterwards  saved, — ^the 
cqitain,  (Acers  and  crew,  so  deserting  the  wreck, 
shall  not  have  any  claim  whatever  on  the  goods 
so  saved,  any  more  than  if  they  had  been  totally 
lost 

6.  But  the  crew  of  the  ship  lost,  or  any  part  there- 
of, who  may  be  present  at  the  time  any  stores,  or 
any  part  of  the  ca^,  shall  be  saved,  and  shall  as- 
mat  in  saving  them,  shall,  out  of  the  neat  fourth 
part  of  all  that  may  be  saved,  receive  the  monthly 
wi^es  due  to  them  at  the  time  the  ship  was  lost ; 
but,  in  the  event  the  one-fourth  part  should  be 
inadequate  for  this  purpose,  each  individual  shall 
nutain  an  equal  proportion  of  the  existing  defiden- 
cy ;  and  if  the  a«d  one-fourth  should  exceed  the  sum 
requirate  fot  paying  the  monthly  wages  as  abovCf 
the  surplus  shaQ  be  added  to  the  remaining  three* 
finirths,  as  the  equal  and  joint  property  of  the  sa- 
vers and  the  owners  of  the  wrecked  vessel. 
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7  *.  The  commander  by  whom  any  thing  is  ss- 
ved,  shall  calculate  the  value  thereof  (deducting 
that  part  required  for  ]>ayihg  the  monthly  wages  of 
the  shipwrecked  crew,  as  in  the  last  article)  and 
comparing  the  said  value  or  capital  thus  arising 
with  the  market  price  of  train-oil  and  whalebonet 
he  shall  pay  his  officers  and  crew  in  like  proportion, 
as  they  woidd  have  been  entitled  to,  had  the  same, 
value  of  oil  and  fins  been  obtained  in  the  fishery :— • 
In  this  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  goods  saved,  whei^ 
rendered  into  their  corresponding  proportion  of  oil 
and  fins,  he  shall  reckon  50  barrels  of  blubber  and 
1600  lb.  of  whalebone  as  one  fish. 

8.  All  goods  thus  saved  from  wrecks,  shall,  in 
case  of  damage  being  received  by  the  saving  ves- 
sel, be  subject  to  average  the  same  as  all  other  pro- 
perty in  the  ship  f . 

9.  Any  one  having  killed  a  whale  in  the  ice,  but 
who  cannot  conveniently  take  it  on  board,  shall  be 
considered  as  the  owner  thereof,  so  long  as  any  of 
his  crew  remains  along  with  it ;  but  whenever 
it  is  deserted,   though  made  fast  to  a  piece  of 

*  In  the  French,  this  article  is  rendered  totally  different,  and 
to  me  is  quite  unintelligible  ;  in  the  Dutch  it  is  also  ambigu- 
ous :  but  I  flatter  myself,  I  have  conveyed  pretty  nearly  the 
meaning  of  it 

+  The  cargoes  of  Dutch  ships  probably  became  liable  to 
general  averages,  in  consequence  of  their  frequently  using 
jjftcd  .ships  for  the  whale-fishery. 
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ice,  it  ixjcomes  the  property  of  the  first  who  can  get 
possession  of  it  *. 

10.  But  if  a  fish  be  made  fast  to  the  shore,  or 
moored  near  the  shore  by  means  of  a  grapnel  or 
anchor,  with  a  buoy,  a  flag,  or  other  mark  attached 
to  it,  signifying  that  it  is  not  deserted, — ^the  person 
who  left  it  there,  shall  still  be  considered  the  sole 
proprietor,  though  no  person  may  be  with  it 

11.  Any  person  being  woimded  or  maimed  in  de- 
fensive  operations,  while  in  this  service,  either  in 
the  passage  to  or  from  Greenland,  shall  receive  a 
reasonable  compensation  from  the  Commissioners  of 
the  fishery,  according  to  the  injury  sustained,  and  the 
degree  of  zeal  and  bravery  manifested  on  the  occa- 
sion; the  expcnoe  of  which  to  be  borne  by  the 
whole  fleet 

12.  Liastly,  if  a  case  shall  happen  which  is  not 
provided  for  by  these  regulations,  it  shall  be  set- 
tled by  reference  to  wise  and  prudent  arbitrators. 

(Signed)        Simon  Van-Beaumont,  &c 

The  above  articles  being  duly  annoimced,  were 
enforced  by  commissioners  chosen  firom  amongst  the 
prindpal  Greenland  owners  of  Holland,  for  conduct- 
ing and  carrying  into  effect,  this  and  other  matters 


*  The  latter  part  of  this  article  is  omitted  in  the  French^  and 
a  sentence  of  a  similar  signification  with  the  fv^rmer  part  spb** 
ftituted. 


■.aabJHMI 
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connected  with  the  prosperity  and  regulation  of  the 
fishery. 

Besides  the  preceding  regnhitions,  which  were 
suhscrihed  to  on  oath  by  every  fishing  captain  and 
chief  officer  before  sailing,  there  was  another  set  of 
rules  adapted  for  the  crews  of  eadi  ship,  to  the  ob- 
servance of  which,  every  man  was  sworn  befinre  one  of 
the  Commissioners,  who  went  on  board  of  each  ship 
to  administer  the  oath.  This  affidavit  was  a  kind 
of  charter-party,  importing,  that  they  would  attend 
prayers  morning  and  evening,  on  pain  of  an  amerce- 
ment at  the  discretion  of  the  captain ;  that  they 
would  not  get  drunk  or  draw  their  knives,  on  for- 
feiture of  half  their  wages ;  and  that  they  would  not 
fight  on  forfeiture  of  the  whole.  That  no  one  should 
lay  wagers  on  the  good  or  ill  success  of  the  fishing, 
nor  buy  or  sell  on  these  conditions,  in  case  they  took 
one  or  more  fish,  on  penalty  of  25  florins ;  that  they 
would  be  contented  with  the  provision  allowed  them, 
and  that  they  would  never  light  fire,  candle  or 
match,  by  night  or  day,  without  the  captain's  leave, 
under  the  same  penalty  ♦. 

Among  the  British  whale-fishers,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  particular  laws  were  ever  expressly  laid 
down,  for  the  adjusting  of  differences ;  yet  custom 
has  established  certain  principles,  as  constituting  the 
rule  of  right,  the  legality  of  which  is  sufiiciently  ac- 

*  Reece's  Cvclopccdia,  Art  Fisherij. 
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famrle^edt  by  thdr  beiog  nnivemlly  lespected. 
The  fundamental  articles  are  two. 

f^rat,  That  a  &st-fiafa,  or  a  fish  in  any  way  in  po6- 
KiHitKi,  whether  alive  or  dead,  ia  the  sole  and  nn- 
qneatiamable  property  of  the  persons  so  maintain- 
ing the  connection  or  possession ;  and,  lecondly. 
That  a  loose  fish,  alire  or  dead,  is  fiur  game. 

The  first  of  these  regulations  is  founded  in  equity, 
and  needs  no  modification ;  bat  the  second  can  oa- 
ly  be  recommended  for  its  simplicity,  as  it  some- 
timei  decides  contrary  to  the  apparent  principle  vi 
light  Its  mmplicity,  howevo',  must  be  con^kred 
ai  of  great  moment,  when  its  frequent  application 
in  the  whale-fishery  is  known ;  because,  from  this 
excellence,  itis  so  readily  understood,  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  prevent  a  great  deal  of  litigation,  to 
which  k  more  limited  and  modified  construction 
might  render  it  liable. 

1.  Under  the  first  Iaw,'wheiKrTerafiBh  u  struck, 
it  becomes  the  sole  indisputable  pn^rty  of  the 
people  by  whom  it  was  struck,  and  it  remains  their 
property  so  long  as  they  retain  their  connection 
with  it,  through  the  medium  of  their  Unes  and 
harpocms ;  but  whenever  the  continuity  of  t}ie  line 
ia  broken,  no  matter  by  what  means,  the  fish  is 
esteemed  loote. 

When  a  fish  is  struck,  and  the  harpoon  draws 
out,  if  other  the  line  or  the  harpoon  were  only  to 
lie  acnns  its  back,  the  fish  would  still  be  considered 
as  fast. 
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If  a  fiah,  which  can  be  said  to  be  fast,  no  idatteii' 
how  slightly,  were  struck  again,  and  killed  by  th^ 
people  of  any  other  ship,  excepting  that  of  the  ori^ 
ginal  striker,  they  would  not  have  the  least  claim  up- 
on the  fish  on  account  of  the  assistance  given ;  nay, 
^en  if  the  first  fast*harpoon  should  drop  out,  or  the 
line  should  break,  an  instant  after  another  ship's  peo- 
ple had  struck  a  harpoon,  the  fish  would  still  be  the 
sole  prize  of  the  original  striker.  Hence,  the  only 
question  which  is  liable  to  be  disputed,  is.  Whe- 
ther the  fish,  at  the  time  of  being  harpooned  by  the 
second  ship,  was  {ast  or  loose  ?  In  disputes  of  this 
nature,  it  is  the  business  of  the  original  striker  to 
identify  the  fish  in  dispute,  which  can  generaUy  be 
done  by  the  wound  of  the  harpoon ;  but  as  he  must 
be  always  considered  as  fast,  so  long  as  his  jack  i^ 
continued  flying  in  the  boat  and  ship,  it  becomei? 
the  part  of  the  second  claimant  to  prove  the  contra- 
ry. To  prove  a  fish  to  have  been  loose  at  a  certain 
moment  of  time,  however,  is  generally  a  matter  of 
difficulty,  though  every  one  may  be  convinced  of  the 
fact ;  for  who  can  say,  though  no  harpoon  or  line 
was  \isible,  that  the  line  or  harpoon  was  not  adher- 
ing to  the  fin,  tail,  belly,  or  other  concealed  part  of 
the  fish  ? 

The  same  law  holds  mth  a  dead  fish  as  witli  a 
living  one ;  a  dead  fish  being  the  sole  and  unques- 
tionable property  of  the  person  who  maintains  the 
possession 
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A  fiafa  may  be  said  to  be  in  possession,  whenever 
it  is  connected,  by  any  rope,  pole,  staff,  or  any  other 
nmilai  controllable*  medium,  to  a  ship,  or  to  a 
boat  containing  one  or  more  of  her  crew,  or  to  or 
with  any  individual  belonging  to  the  crew  of  the 
«aid  ship,  whether  he  be  in  a  boat,  or  on  the  ice,  or 
even  in  the  water.  Thus,  if  a  lish  be  &st  by  a 
harpoon  and  line,  or  a  Une  without  a  harpoon, — ^by 
a  man  resting  upon  the  fish,  or  touching  it  in  any 
part,  though  he  be  in  the  water  himself,  or  upon  a 
piece  of  ice,— by  having  a  man  holding  it  with 
a  boat-hook,  a  cord,  a  lance,  or  any  other  article,^ — 
or,  indeed,  by  a  man  cither  holding  one  end  of  any 
article  which  touches  the  fish  with  the  otlwr,  or  be- 
ing in  a  boat  with  whose  lines  one  end  of  such  ar- 
ticle is  connected, — the  fish  thus  circumstanced  is  in- 
disputably in  possession.  But  no  boat,  or  any  num- 
ber of  basts  connected  with  tl)c  fish,  in  the  most  se- 
cure manner,  where  no  person  is  with  them,  can 
secure  the  possession  of  the  fish,  for  even  these 
boats  themselves  appear  to  be  in  some  measure  free 
prizes;  at  least,  under  such  circumstances  boats  have, 
occasionally,  been  peremptorily  detained. 

*  I  ute  the  word  coiarailMe  here,  tu  distinfruish  the  aiticlea 
awant,  from  some  others,  which,  though  forming  a  connet-tion, 
do  not  establith  the  possession.  For  instance,  a  man  m.iy  luvc 
hold  of,  or  be  tqxm  a  piece  of  ice,  which,  on  the  opposite  lidc, 
TcMa  agBDBt  a  fish,  or  toudiet  it ;  but  though,  in  this  case, 
there  is  a  ktad  id  connection,  the  ice,  not  being  under  his  con- 
troul,  doM  BM  convey  the  necessary  possession. 
VOL.  II.  X 
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II.  Under  the  second  law ;  whenever  a  fish  is 
loose,  whatever  may  be  the  case  or  drciunstances,  it 
becomes  a  free  prize  to  the  first  person  who  getB 
hold  of  it. 

Thus,  when  a  whale  is  kiUed,  and  the  flensing 
is  prevented  by  a  storm,  it  is  usually  taken  in  tow ; 
if  the  rope  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  ship 
should  happen  to  break,  and  the  people  of  another 
ship  should  seize  upon  it  while  disengaged,  it  be- 
comes their  prize*. 

Should  the  flags  of  a  ship  and  its  fast-boat  be 
struck,  on  the  supposition  that  their  whale  has  es- 
caped, the  same  whale  may  be  struck  by  the  peo- 
ple of  any  other  ship  who  can  approach  it ;  and 
though  the  case  should  prove  doubtful,  whether  the 
fish  were  really  fast  or  loose  at  the  time,  the  second 
striker  would  have  the  advantage  in  his  chum, 
in  consequence  of  the  jacks  of  the  first  striker  being 


*  Some  instances  of  this  kind  have^  however,  occurred, 
wherein  the  right  of  the  original  proprietors  has  appeared  so 
evident,  tliat  the  fish,  which  might  have  been  perversely  de- 
tained, was  liberally  restored.  Such  was  the  case,  where  a 
ship  was  towing  one  dead  fish  towards  another,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  both  of  them,  before  the  flensing  was  commenced, 
when  tlie  line  broke,  and  the  fish  was  lefl  a  little  distance  astern. 
In  the  interim,  before  a  boat  could  be  dispatched,  to  regain  it, 
the  crew  of  a  strange  boat,  which  happened  to  be  near,  seized 
it,  and  towed  it  to  their  own  ship.  Tlie  case,  however,  being 
glaringly  inequitable,  the  fish,  after  some  little  altercation,  was 
given  up. 
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taken  down,  which  is  considered  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  fish  was  loose,  and  consequently  a  free 
prize. 

Jtj  when  a  fish  is  struck,  the  lines  of  the  fast- 
boat  should  be  expended  before  any  assistance  ar- 
rives, and  the  men  should  abandon  the  boat  and  be* 
take  themselves  to  the  ice,  or  even  to  swimmings 
supported  by  their  oars,  while  the  boat  is  allowed 
to  be  drawn  under  water,  with  the  hope  of  securing 
the  fish  by  the  sacrifice, — ^that  moment  when  the 
men  quit  the  boat  and  release  it  from  their  grasp, 
the  continuity  with  the  whale  is  broken,  and  it  is 
considered  to  be  loose.  Hence,  though  the  rest 
of  the  boats  belonging  to  the  same  vessel  may 
immediately  arrive,  though  they  may  disperse  them- 
selves around  the  spot,  remain  on  watch  for  the 
return  of  the  fish  to  the  surface,  and  assist  in 
killing  it»  yet,  whenever  the  fish  is  subdued,  it  be- 
comes the  indisputable  prize  of  the  second  striker*. 


*  A  remarkable  case  in  point,  occurred  in  the  Spitzbergen 
fiihery,  about  fifteen  years  aga  Two  London  ships  were  in 
company,  near  the  edge  of  a  field  of  ice,  where  several  fish  were 
atdr.  A  harpooner  belonging  to  one  of  them,  the  Neptune, 
idnek  a  whale  when  at  a  distance  firom  his  companions ;  which, 
taking  his  line  out,  before  assistance  could  reach  him,  he  fa8« 
tenid  its  end  to  the  boat,  and  allowed  the  boat  to  be  taken  under 
watov  with  the  expectation  c£  its  being  the  means  of  regain* 
ing  the  fish.  Boats  were  sent  from  the  ship  in  company,  with 
the  ostensible  view  of  assisting ;  (rom  one  of  which,  the  whale, 

x2 
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This  is  a  hard  case,  and  appears  inequitable.  The 
reason  why  it  is  not  modified,  is,  probably,  that 
many  fish  would  be  altogether  lost  which  are 
now  captured,  whilst  a  fiurther  cause  for  litiga- 
tion would  be  opened.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  for  instance,  disputes  can  only  relate 
to  the  circumstance — iast  or  loose ;  but  if  the  law 
were  modified,  so  that  a  fish  struck  by  the  peo- 
ple of  any  ship,  should  be  the  property  of  that  ship, 
fiist  or  loose,  so  long  as  her  boats  continued  the 


on  its  first  appearance,  was  struck.  All  assisted  in  the  cap- 
ture. The  Neptune's  people  expected  it  was  their  price : 
but  their  competitors  seized  it,  when  dead,  together  with 
the  boat  and  lines  that  had  been  drawn  under  water, 
and  took  them,  in  spite  of  opposition,  to  their  own  ship. 
The  two  captains  who  met  to  canvass  the  matter,  parted  with 
angry  violence  :  the  one  refusing  to  give  up  the  advantage  he 
liad  so  unhandsomely  obtained  :  the  other  threatening  to  refer 
the  case  to  a  court  of  law.  On  the  return  of  the  ships,  the 
case  was  tried  before  Lord  Ellenborough,  when  the  defendant, 
having  offered  to  give  up  the  boat,  the  Jury  gave  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiiT,  (the  owner  of  the  Neptune,)  damages  one  shilling, 
costs  forty  shillings.  But  it  was  found,  that  as  soon  as  the 
crew  abandoned  the  boat,  the  fish  was  loose,  and  consequently 
a  free  prize  to  the  defendant.  As  this  important  case  involves 
the  law  with  regard  to  boats,  lines,  and  harpoons,  when  taken 
away  from  the  hands  of  the  proprietors  by  a  whale,  as  well  as 
the  law  relating  to  a  loose  fish,  I  have,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
whale-fishcrs,  given  the  trial  at  some  length  in  the  Appendix^ 
No.  v.,  from  a  communication  with  which  I  have  been  favour-* 
cd  by  James  Gale,  Esq.  owner  of  the  Neptune. 
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puxmiit,  an  additional  cause  of  dispute  would  occur : 
fiir,  beaidea  the  simple  question.  Whether  the  fish 
waafiuit  or  looae?  we  should  have  to  inquire.  Whe- 
ther the  original  striker's  boats  had,  or  had  not,  re- 
linquished the  pursuit  ?  And,  whenever  a  master 
observed  a  fish  escape  from  any  neighbouring  ship, 
he  would  be  dubious  of  striking  such  fish,  or  any 
other,  which,  from  its  conduct,  he  might  mistake  for 
the  same.  Hence,  the  fear  of  litigation  might  ope- 
rate so  fiircibly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  contrary 
to  the  economy  of  the  fishery,  that  a  number  of 
wounded  whales,  and  others  supposed  to  be  wound- 
ed, would  escape,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
law,  are  attacked  and  captured  without  scruple. 

The  same  objection  holds  with  regard  to  any 
other  general  alteration  in  the  laws  of  the  fishery, 
which  occurs  to  me. 

The  only  improvement,  therefore,  which,  on  the 
whole,  I  conceive,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the 
law  is  capable  of,  is  that  arising  from  the  application 
of  the  golden  precept,  given  by  the  Saviour  of  Man- 
kind, *^  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.*"  This  would  shew 
a  person,  that  to  attempt  to  take  a  fish  out  of  the 
hands  of  another  is  a  crime ;  and  to  endeavour  to 
seize  a  fish  which  has  just  escaped  frxnn  its  strikers 
with  lines,  or  with  lines  and  boat,  (so  long  as  they 

*  Niw  TssTAMSNT^  Motthetv,  ch.  viL  ver.  12. 
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hxve  «  chance  of  sncoeeding  in  the  recsptare»)  is  ui 
•ct  at  once  mean  and  despicable.  It  would  also  shew 
hinii  that  nothing  could  justify  such  an  act,  but  the 
certainty,  that  the  original  strikers  could  have  lit- 
tle or  no  chance  of  eva  recovering  the  posiession  of 
the  fish  themselves.  Ab  the  application  of  this  max- 
im, however,  must  depend  upon  the  integrity  of 
character  of  those  individuals  engaged  in  the  tiana- 
action,  it  cannot  he  expected,  in  a  caBe  where  self- 
mteiest  is  so  deeply  concerned,  that  it  should  he 
universally  respected.  So  liable,  indeed,  is  the  judg- 
ment to  be  wioped  by  an  interested  feeling,  that  its 
decisions  in  such  a  case  are  rarely  to  be  depended 
on,  unless  the  question  can  be  considered  abstractly 
from  this  prejudidal  influence. 

If  any  persqn  should,  unintentionally,  be  led  to 
strike  a  fish  which  has  just  escaped  from  another,  I 
conceive  he  is  justified  in  ret:uning  it,  the  meanness 
of  the  act  not  consisting  in  the  transaction  itself, 
but  in  the  design  to  seize  upon  a  fisli,  in  point  of 
equity  the  right  of  another.  But  any  one  who  is 
the  original  striker  of  a  whale,  must,  undoubtedly, 
condemn  him  who  designedly  interferes,  and  must 
esteem  the  act  of  intentionally  anticipating  his 
boats,  as  litUc  better  than  a  robbery. 

From  the  second  law,  a  fish  may  alternately  be- 
come the  property  of  several  persons,  each  of  whose 
claim  immediately  ceases,  the  moment  he  loses  pos- 
session. 
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Tbe  crew  of  tlie  Mars  of  Whitby,  commanded  by 
my  Father,  killed  a  whale  at  tbe  commencement  of 
A  stonn  in  the  beginning  of  May  1817.  It  was 
taken  to  the  ship  and  secured  by  a  new  nine-iTtc/i 
hsmer;  but  such  was  the  riolence  of  the  sea,  that 
when  the  ship  was  on  the  point  of  rounding  a  pro- 
montOTy  of  ice,  which  was  capable  of  afibiding  ex- 
cellent shelter  from  the  sea,  the  hawso-  broke. 
When  the  gale  abated,  my  Father  proceeded  In 
search  of  his  fish,  found  it,  and  got  up  to  it,  a  few 
minutes  after  the  people  of  another  ressel  had  seiz- 
ed it.  His  claim  was,  therefore,  at  an  end  with 
T^ard  to  the  fish,  and  even  the  part  of  the  hawser 
which  was  fast  to  it,  was  exultingly  refused  him. 
But  the  triumph  of  the  new  possessors  was  shrat ; 
the  swell  drove  thdr  slup  against  the  ice,  and  th^ 
were  obliged  to  cast  the  fish  adrift.  A  third  ship 
then  found  it,  and  succeeded  in  making  prize  of 
it. 

IC  when  a  person,  from  friendly  motives,  sends 
his  boats  to  assist  those  of  another  ship  in  the  cap- 
ture of  a  fish,  it  should  happen  that  the  fish  sUps 
loose,  and  his  boats  succeed  in  first  re-striking  it, 
the  whale  in  this  case,  according  to  the  Greenland 
law,  is  the  prixe  of  the  last  striker,  because  it  was 
loose :  but  according  to  principles  of  right  and  ^ct 
honour,  I  conceive  it  is  the  property  of  the  first  strik- 
er, and  aa  such,  ought  to  be  given  up.  Three  reasons 
occur  to  me  for  enforcing  such  a  doctrine :  1^,  The 
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consideratioi].  that  the  auxilury  ship  would  not, 
^nobably,  have  become  the  posBessor  of  this  fish,  had 
it  not  been  inerionsly^  struck  by  the  other :  ^ly. 
That  at  the  boats  were  sent  out  with  the  view  to 
anst  the  then  possessors  in  the  capture,  they  ou^t 
to  fulfil  the  object  finr  which  they  embarked  in  the 
cause,  and  not  convert  it  into  a  plea  for  taking  the 
fish  to  diemselTes ;  and,  idly.  The  golden  precept, 
already  mentioned,  "  Whatsoevn'ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  yc  even  so  to  them." 

Fcom  what  haa  been  now  advanced,  it  will  pro- 
bably appear  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  or 
not,  on  the  whole,  any  alteration  in  the  Greenland 
fishing  laws  would  he  beneficial  to  the  trade.  Un- 
certain, however,  as  this  point  is,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  that  the  speculators  in  the  fishery  in  ge- 
neral, as  well  as  the  underwriters  of  their  sbip^ 
would  be  materially  benefited  by  some  amendment 
in  the  custom  relative  to  the  stores  and  cargoes 
saved  from  wrecked  vessels. 

At  present,  the  fishing  laws  are  extended  to  the 
case  of  wrecks,  which,  t(^ether  with  their  cargoes 
and  stores,  arc  considered,  equidly  with  a  loose  fisli, 
as  free  prizes.  This  extension  of  the  fishing  laws 
is  frequently  acted  on :  stores  are  saved  from 
wrecks  and  appropriated  entirely  to  the  use  of  the 
savers,  and  no  account  of  them  whatever,  rendered 
to  the  original  owners.    But  although  this  applica. 
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tion  of  the  law  has  been  repeatedly  admitted,  I  am 
not  atfare  that  it  has  been  legally  established.  In 
support  of  this  principle,  however,  the  fishers  con- 
tend, that  the  existing  laws  are  well  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  trade,  and  that  their  application,  whe- 
ther to  fish,  or  to  the  stores  and  cargoes  of  uTCcks, 
is  universal ;  that  the  British  laws,  relative  to  sal- 
vage, and  the  claim  of  the  original  owners  on  aban- 
doned or  lost  property,  is  foreign  to  matters  of  tliis 
nature;  and,  consequently,  that  in  a  court  of  law,  the 
case  must  be  adjudged  by  the  custom  established  in 
the  fishing  seas,  where  the  transaction  took  place, 
and  not  by  the  laws  of  the  country  where  the  case 
is  tried. 

The  propriety  of  appropriating  all  wrecked  stores 
to  the  use  of  the  savers,  is  argued  irom  the  suppo- 
sition, that  few  persons  would  consider  the  benefit 
of  the  usual  salvage,  (supposing  it  never  to  exceed  a 
third),  as  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  encumbering 
themselves  with  the  stores  of  iiToeks ;  and  much 
lesB  would  the  same  reward  induce  any  one  to  save 
the  cargo  of  a  wrecked  ship,  because  by  so  doing, 
they  would  burden  themselves  with  the  property  of 
others,  of  which  they  must  be  obliged  to  render  an 
account,  when  subsequently  it  might  appear,  that 
had  not  the  room  in  the  ship  been  thus  occupied, 
they  might  have  procured  a  full  cargo  of  blubber 
of  their  own  taking,  on  which  no  one  could  have 
any  cUam ;  and  consequently  the  owners  of  the 
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▼esse!  saving  the  stores  would  suffer  a  loss  equal  to 
the  value  restored  to  the  owners  of  the  wreck. 

Now,  if  it  were  really  the  case,  that  a  small  salvage 
only  could  be  l^ally  claimed  by  the  savers  of 
wrecked  stores,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting any  stores  whatever  from  being  saved,  it 
would  be  an  impolitic  law,  because  the  leaving  of 
goods  in  Greenland  is  absolutely  a  national  loss ;  but 
i^  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  appear  that,  by  the 
enacting  of  an  express  law  offering  a  larger  salvage 
than  is  usual,  the  preceding  objections  would  be  ob- 
viated, and  the  quantity  of  stores  saved  from  wrecks 
increased, — then  would  it  become  an  object  worthy 
of  legislative  interference,  especially  if  to  a  national 
advantage  shoidd  be  added  that  of  an  equitable  ar- 
rangement  in  the  distribution  of  property.  Sup- 
posing, for  instance,  the  salvage  established  by  law 
were  to  be  one-half  on  all  fishing-stores,  and  other 
materials  belonging  to  wrecks,  but  two-thirds,  or 
even  three-fourths,  on  the  cargoes  of  >vrecks,  it 
might  answer  the  desired  end.  It  would,  at  any 
rate,  obviate  an  existing  fear  of  controversy,  which 
induces  some  owners  to  give  positive  orders  lo  their 
captains,  to  take  no  wrecked  stores  on  board.  Sub- 
stituting the  above  salvage,  then,  instead  of  a  re- 
gular one-third,  or  even  less,  I  conceive  the  abstract 
of  Dutch  laws  already  before  the  reader,  would,  on 
the  whole,  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  fishery.    Articles  10.  and  11. 
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might  be  omitted  as  uineceMary  at  the  present  da^, 
and  likewise  the  first  clause  of  the  Ist  article ;  for 
the  principle  of  humanity  is  happily  not  so  fill 
extinct  that  any  British  seaman  should  need  a  le- 
gal Older  to  induce  him  to  save,  protect  and  nou- 
rish a  fellow-creature  in  distress ! 

The  following  circumstance,  which  occurred  a 
good  many  years  ago,  has  a  tendency  to  illustrate 
the  existang  Greenland  laws,  and  to  set  them  in  a 
prominent  light 

During  a  storm  of  wind  and  snow,  several  ships 
vrete  beating  to  windward,  under  easy  sail,  along  the 
edge  of,  a  pack.  When  the  storm  abated,  and  the 
weather  cleared,  the  ships  steered  towards  the  ice. 
Two  of  the  fleet  approached  it,  about  a  mile  asun- 
der, abreast  of  each  other,  when  the  crews  of  each 
ship  accidentally  got  sight  of  a  dead  fish,  at  a  little 
distance  within  some  loose  ice.  Each  ship  now 
made  sail,  to  endeavour  to  reach  the  fish  before  the 
other ;  which  fish  being  loose,  would  be  a  prize  to  the 
first  who  should  get  possession  of  it.  Neither  ship 
could  outsail  the  other,  but  each  continued  to  press 
forwiu^  towards  the  prize.  The  little  advantage 
one  of  them  had  in  distance,  the  other  compensated 
with  velocity.  On  each  bow  of  the  two  ships,  was 
stationed  a  principal  officer,  armed  with  a  harpoon, 
in  readiness  to  discharge.  But  it  so  happened,  that 
the  ships  came  in  contact  with  each  other,  when 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  fish,  and  in  consequence 
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of  the  shock  with  which  their  bows  met,  they  re- 
faoanded  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  officers, 
at  the  same  moment,  discha^ed  their  harpoons, 
but  all  of  them  fell  short  of  the  fish.  A  hardy 
fellow,  who  was  second  mate  of  the  leeward  ship,  im- 
mediately leaped  overboard,  and  with  great  dexterity 
iwam  to  the  whale,  seized  it  by  the  fin,  and  pro- 
claimed it  his  prise.  It  was,  however,  so  sn'oln, 
that  he  was  unable  to  dimb  upon  it,  but  was  o- 
bliged  to  remain  shivering  in  the  water  until  assist- 
ance should  be  sent.  His  captain,  elated  with  his 
good  luck,  forgot,  or  at  least  neglected,  his  brave 
second  mate ;  and  before  he  thought  of  sending  a 
boat  to  release  him  from  his  disagreeable  situation, 
prepared  to  inoor  his  ship  to  an  adjoining  piece  of 
ice.  Meanwhile,  the  other  ship  tacked,  and  the 
master  himself  stepped  into  a  boat,  pushed  ofl*,  and 
rowed  deliberately  towards  the  dead  fish.  Obser- 
ving the  trembling  seaman  still  in  the  water,  hold- 
ing by  the  fin,  he  addressed  him  with,  "  "Well, 
iny  lad,  you've  got  a  fine  fish  here," — to  which,  after 
a  natural  reply  in  the  affirmative,  he  added, 
"  But  don't  you  find  it  very  cold  ?" — "  Yes,"  re- 
plied the  shivering  sailor,  *'  I'm  almost  starved ;  I 
■wish  you  woidd  allow  me  to  come  into  your  boat  until 
ours  arrive."  This  favour  needed  no  second  soli- 
citation, the  b(Kit  approached  the  man,  and  he  was 
assisted  into  it.  The  fish  being  again  loose  and 
eut  of  possession,  the  captain  instantly  struck  his 
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lutrpomi  into  it,  hoisted  liis  flag,  and  claimed  his 
prize  !  Mortified  and  displeased  as  the  other  mas- 
ter felt  at  this  trick,  for  so  it  certainly  was,  he  had, 
nevertheless,  no  redress,  hut  was  obliged  to  permit 
the  fiflh  to  be  taken  on  board  of  his  comjictitor's 
ship,  and  to  content  himself  with  abuaing  the  se- 
cond mate  for  his  want  of  discretion,  and  with  con- 
demning himself  for  not  having  more  compassion 
on  the  poor  fellow's  feeUngs,  which  would  have  pre- 
vented the  disagreeable  misadventure. 

As  in  some  measure  connected  nith  the  laws  of 
the  whale-fishery,  I  might  also  mention  the  signals 
used  by  the  fishers ;  but  as  they  arc  of  interest  to 
few  persons  excepting  such  as  are  concerned  in  the 
fishery,  they  are  placed  in  the  Appendix  •. 


Semarks  on  the  Causes  on  vohicli  Success  in  t/te 
Whaie-Fisiicry  depends. 

Success  in  the  whale-fishery  has  been  very  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  depend,  not  upon  the  excnrise 
of  talent  and  industry  on  the  part  of  the  masters  and 

*  Appendix,  Na  VI. 
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crews  of  the  fishing  ships,  but  aoitiy  upon  the  tteaka 
oi  fortune. 

Thftt  there  is  something  resembling  what  is  called 
chance  or  luck  in  the  fishery,  c^not  be  disputed ; 
but  that  the  fishery  is  altogether  a  chain  of  casual- 
ties, is  as  false  as  it  is  derogatory  to  the  credit  of 
the  persons  employed  in  the  enterpiize.  For  a  per- 
«Hi  with  a  die  to  throw  the  highest  point  once  in 
nx  times,  is  what  might  be  expected  from  chance  ; 
but  for  him  to  throw  the  highest  point  many  times 
in  succesdon,  would  afibrd  a  presiunptive  proof  that 
he  employed  some  art  in  casting  the  die ;  so  it  is 
with  the  fishery.  The  most  skilfid,  fi-om  adventi- 
tious and  unavoidable  circumstances,  may  occasion- 
ally fail,  and  the  unskilful  may  be  successful ;  but 
if  we  mark  the  average  of  a  number  of  years,  that 
is,  where  the  means  are  equal,  a  tolerable  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  the  atlvcuturer's  ability,  and  his 
fitness  for  the  undertaking  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

The  great  variety  of  success  which  is  obsened  to 
result  from  the  e.xcrtious  of  the  different  Greenland 
commanders,  when  the  average  of  several  voyages 
is  taken,  confirms  the  above  position  ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  some  masters,  in  whatever  ship  they 
may  sail,  almost  always  succeeding,  whilst  others, 
however  favourably  circumstanced,  seldom  or  never 
procure  a  full  cargo,  warrants  tliis  conclusion, — 
that,  most  generally,  a  successful  fishery  depends  on 
the  exi>oriencc,  iletcrmined  perseverance,  and  pt^r- 
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mmal  talent  of  the  master  of  the  vessel,  supported 
by  a  necessary  degree  of  skill  among  the  people 
composmg  his  crew.  There  are  occasions,  however, 
eq>edally  in  those  seasons  when  the  Greenland  seas 
are  apea,  or  in  some  measure  free  from  ice,  in  whioh 
personal  talent  becomes  of  comparative  little  avaiL 
This  was  strikingly  the  case  in  the  year  1817» 
and  in  some  degree  in  1818.  In  the  former  season, 
in  particular,  the  ice  lay  at  a  distance  so  remote 
from  Spitsbergen,  that  a  space  of  about  2000  square 
leagues  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which  is  usually 
covered  by  ice,  was  wholly  void  of  it.  Hence  the 
whales,  having  an  immense  sea  to  sport  in,  and 
finding  no  ice  in  the  usual  places  to  act  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  prevent  their  flight,  or  as  a  shelter  to  in- 
duce  their  stay,  were  either  constantly  moving  from 
place  to  place,  or  took  up  their  abode  in  the  most 
unfrequented  and  unexpected  situations.  What- 
ever judgments,  therefore,  were  formed,  though 
founded  on  the  most  plausible  appearances,  <x 
whatever  probabilities  the  judicious  fisher  was  led 
by  experience  to  estimate  and  act  upon,  proved  &lla- 
cious,  and  tended  only  to  embarrass  him  in  all  his 
proceedings.  Thus  inferences  and  deductions  the 
most  sagacious  in  appearance,  had  no  tendency  but 
to  mislead  and  perplex  the  navigator.  Besides,  the 
range  of  space  in  the  fishing  country  being  so  asto- 
nidungly  great,  and  the  whales,  except  in  a  few 
particular  spots,  so  unusually  scarce,  it  followed,  that 
the  fidiery,  as  was  actually  the  case,  must  be  ex- 
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tremely  partial :  For,  whenever  a  ship  happened  to 
^  caruise  in  a  direction  where  no  fish  were  found,  much 
time  wa8  expended  before  she  could  cither  return, 
or  visit  some  other  remote  situation,  considered  a» 
a  probable  retreat  of  the  whales ;  and  meanwhile, 
perhaps,  a  successful  fishery  was  made  in  the  very 
spot  she  had  left. 

The  only  general  indication,  in  the  season  of 
1817»  which  could  be  of  the  least  service  to 
the  fisher,  to  assist  him  in  the  choice  of  a  situa- 
tion, was  the  colour  of  the  sea.  In  places  where 
the  water  was  transparent  and  blue,  or  green- 
ish blue,  it  was  in  vain  to  look  for  whales ;  but, 
in  a  certain  stream  of  cloudy  water  of  a  deep 
olive  green  colour,  wliich  extended,  with  some  in- 
terruptions, from  the  latitude  of  80°  N.  in  the  pa- 
rallel of  2°  or  3°  E.  to  the  latitude  of  74^  in  the 
parallel  of  5°  to  10^  W.,  all  the  whales  which  were 
seen  throughout  the  season,  or  at  least  nine- tenths  of 
them, occurred;  and  the  chief  partof  thosewhich  were 
caught,  were  found  in  the  same  stream  of  water. 
This  kind  of  sea- water,  respecting  whioh  I  have  liad 
occasion  to  speak  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  oc- 
curs to  a  remarkable  extent  in  the  Greenland  seas.  It 
is  the  favourite  resort  of  whales  during  the  fishing 
season;  evidently  because  it  abounds  with  various 
descriptions  of  actiniae,  sepiae,  medusae,  and  cancri, 
wliich  constitute  the  ^chief,  if  not  the  sole  noiuisli- 
ment  of  the  v/lialc.  Such  whales  as  were  seen  in 
the  clear  blue-coloured  sea-water,  were  never  ob- 
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bfirved  to  be  at  rest,  but  invariably  in  motion,  as  if 
Hey  were  in  the  act  of  performing  a  journey  to 
some  other  place.  In  the  cloudy  green  sea,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  observed  to  halt,  and  gene<- 
ndly  made  it  their  home,  as  it  were,  during  a  pe^ 
liod  of  several  days  or  weeks.  At  length,  early  in 
the  month  of  July,  they  totally  disappeared  from  the 
green-coloured  sea  likewise,  and  retreated  to  some 
other  situation^  unknown  to  the  fishers,  to  which, 
though  the  ice  was  generally  open  and  navigable  at 
the  liime,  it  was  found  to  be  almost  impossible  to 
trace  them.  The  general  conduct  of  whales,  after 
being  struck,  was  in  this  season  peculiar.  Instead 
of  immediately  descending  to  the  depth  of  near  a 
mile,  they  frequently  never  went  down  at  all ;  and 
those  which  did  descend,  after  receiving  the  bar- 
poon,  seldom  proceeded  more  than  200  to  300  yards 
below  the  surface.  The  year  referred  to,  (1817») 
'was  what  the  fishers  call  an  open  season,  to  distin- 
guish that  state  of  the  country,  when  the  ice  lies 
remote  from  Spitzbergen,  from  the  close  season, 
when  the  country  is  nearly  frdl  of  ice. 

The  fishery  of  open  seasons  is  more  uncertain 
than  that  of  dose  seasons.  In  the  former,  the  fish- 
er has  but  little  dcpendance  on  any  certain  place 
for  affording  whales ;  but,  in  the  latter,  whenever 
the  barrier  of  ice  is  passed,  he  has  the  ftillest  confi- 
dence of  meeting  with  them,  near  the  borders  of 
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AV^hen  the  ice  lies  so  &r  to  the  eastward,  that  it 
coven  the  greeD-eolonred  water,  usually  resorted  lo^ 
dtiring  the  fishing  season,  by  the  whales,  it  is  mU 
visable  to  perserere  in  the  fishery  in  icy  situations ; 
but  when  the  green-coloured  tea  is  uncovered  by 
the  ice,  it  is  generally  more  advantageous  to  fish  in 
the  open  sea. 

Too  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  oommand- 
ers,  is  sometimes  the  occasion  of  &ilures  in  the 
fishery.  When  such  is  the  case,  they  are  apt  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  situation  they  occupy,  though 
whales  may  be  occasionally  seen  in  it,  and  though 
they  may,  now  and  then,  present  them  with  an  op^ 
portunity  of  making  a  capture.  Hence  the  toa 
anxious  fislierman  not  uufirequently  leaves  the  plaoe 
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t^here  whales  were  seen,  and  proceeds  to  a  distant 
quarter,  where   he  eaunot  meet  with  whales  at 

Not  a  little  depends,  in  the  fishery,  on  the  confir 
denoe  the  sailors  have  in  the  skill  of  their  captain, 
and  in  the  effidency  of  the  personal  talents  and 
exertions  of  their  officers.  If  the  cheers  are  frequent* 
ly unfortunate,  theyare  apt  to  loseconfidence  in  them, 
and  proceed,  even  when  good*  opportunities  occur, 
without  spirit  to  the  attack.  The  greater  their 
spirits  and  confidence,  the  better  is  the  chance  they 
have  of  success.  Hence  the  crew  of  a  ship  which 
has  met  with  success,  can  generally  fish  better,  and 
more  advantageously,  imder  the  same  circumstances, 
than  the  people  of  a  clean  ship.  Men,  discouraged 
by  the  failure  of  their  exertions,  lose  their  spirits, 
and,  with  them,  their  activity.  Their  judguients 
even  are  douded  by  the  depression  of  their  minds, 
so  tliat  they  become  inferior,  in  every  respect,  to  suc^ 
eessfid  fishers,  of  the  same  natural  talent.  Hence 
it  is  of  great  importance,  that  the  ardour  and  confi- 
dence of  the  crew  of  a  whaler  should  be  encouraged 
and  stimulated :  for,  on  their  exertions,  when  plen- 
ty of  whales  are  in  view,  success  almost  entirely  de- 
pends. But  for  the  regulation  of  the  ship's  move- 
ments,—for  the  choice  of  a  situation, — ^for  direction 
in  difficulties, — ^for  a  stimulus  when  discouraged, — 
for  encouragement  when  weary, — and  for  a  variety 
of  other  important  matters,  the  master  alone  must 
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be  looked  to,  on  whom,  indeed,  almost  every  consi- 
derable effort  of  judgment  or  forethought  devolves. 
AVhen  a  sudden  impulse, — ^when  uncommon  exer- 
tion,— or  when  long-continued  labour  is  required, 
the  judicious  distribution  of  spiritous  liquors  among 
the  crew,  is  sometimes  of  essential  benefit ;  but  aa» 
on  the  one  hand,  spiritous  liquw  stimulates  by  it* 
direct  influence ;  bo,  on  the  other  hand,  it  produces  a 
corresponding  depression,  by  its  re-action,  so  that  ita 
use,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  perhaps  injo- 
rious,  rather  than  the  contrary. 


Aiiecihtcs  Illiiifrative  o/'  ihe  Dangers  uf  the 
Whak-Fitihcrij. 

It  is  evident  that  the  capture  of  so  large  an  ani- 
m:il  as  a  whale,  possessing  strength  in  proportion 
to  its  bulk,  witli  an  uncommon  degree  of  activity 
for  its  size,  and  inhabiting  an  clement  in  which 
its  invaders  cannot  exist,  must  always  be  accom- 
panied with  danger  to  the  fishers.  Though  fatal 
."iccidcnts  do  not  so  frequently  occur,  as  a  general 
view  of  the  bold  and  hazartlous  operations  connect- 
ed with  tlic  capture  of  whales  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect ;  yet  the  fishers  frecjucntly  encounter  imminent 
risks,  anil  occasionally  lose  their  lives  in  the  enter- 
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As  the  subject  is  generally  interesting,  I  shall 
give  a  few  instances  of  accidents  and  remarkable 
occurrences,  illustrative  of  the  dangers  of  the  whale- 
fishery,  most  of  which  occurred  withm  the  sphere 
ofmy  own  observation. 

Those  employed  in  the  occupation  of  killing 
whales,  are,  when .  actuaUy  engaged,  exposed  to 
dang^  from  three  sources,  viz.  from  the  ice,  from 
the  climate,  and  from  the  whales  themselves. 

Of  these  three  principal  sources  of  accidents, 
each  of  which  will  be  Ulustrated  in  order,  it  may 
be  observed  generally.  That  casualties  from  the 
ice  are  neither  so  common,  nor  so  fatal,  as  those 
arising  from  the  whale,  or  from  the  climate ;  that 
the  climate  is  the  source  of  the  most  fatal  disasters, 
but  happily  not  the  most  frequent ;  and  that  the 
whale  itself,  though  generally  undesignedly,  is  the 
source  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  accidents  which 
occur. 

L  The  ice  is  a  source  of  danger  to  the  fishers, 
from  overhanging  masses  falling  upon  them, — ^from 
the  approximation  of  large  sheets  of  ice  to  each 
other,  which  are  apt  to  crush  or  upset  the  boats, — 
from  their  boats  being  stove  and  sunk  by  large 
masves  of  ice,  agitated  by  a  swell, — and  from  the 
boats,  being  enclosed  and  beset  in  a  pack  of  ice, 
and  their  crews  thus  prevented  from  joining  their 
ships. 
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Dangers  from  Overhanging  Masses  of  Ice 
Jailing  on  the  Boats. — ^The  crew  of  one  of  the  Hull 
whalers  having,  a  few  years  ago,  killed  a  fish  fay  iht 
side  of  an  ice-berg,  in  Davis"  Straite,  the  fins  weie 
lashed  together,  and  the  tail  secured  to  a  boat,  in 
the  usual  way,  but  by  the  efforts  only  of  one  boat's 
crew;  all  the  other  boats  belonging  to  the  same 
ship,  being  engaged  in  the  capture  of  two  -more 
whales,  neither  of  which  were  yet  subdued.  This 
circumstance  occasioned  some  altercation  among  the 
crew  of  the  boat,  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  re- 
maining by  the  dead  whale,  or  of  quitting  it,  and 
proceeding  in  an  empty  boat,  which  was  at  hand« 
to  the  assistance  of  tlieir  companions.  The  latter 
measure  was  carried ;  but  as  it  ^vas  deemed  expe- 
dient that  one  man  should  remain  in  the  boat,  to 
which  none  of  them  would  consent,  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  either  remaining  in  idleness  by  the 
fish,  or  leaving  the  fish  and  boat  by  themselves. 
But  every  one  being  anxious  to  participate  in  the 
more  active  exercises  of  the  fishery,  they  at  length 
agreed  unanimously  to  quit  the  boat  connected  with 
the  dead  fish,  and  to  proceed  to  the  aid  of  their 
comrades.  The  arrangements  were  just  accomplish- 
ed in  time ;  for  they  had  not  rowed  many  fathoms 
from  the  place,  before  a  tremendous  crash  of  the 
berg  ensued, — an  immense  mass  of  ice  fell  upon  the 
boat  they  had  just  quitted,  and  neither  it  nor  the 
fish  were  ever  seen  afterwards. 
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Two  harpooneiB  who  sailed  with  me,  to  tha 
fisherj  in  the  .year'  1814,  were  engaged,  at  it 
former  [|>cnod«  in  the  capture  of  »  whale  rt 
Davie'  Stnits,  in  the  service  of  the  ship  James, 
when  the  boat  from  which  the  fish  was  struck,  wm 
dragged  by  the  line  under  an  overhanging  predpiee 
of  a  huge  ice-berg.  It  remained  some  time  st^ 
tionary,  and  then  was  again  withdrawn  to  a  email 
distance,  when  a  mass  immediately  fell  from  the 
Bommit,  which,  had  they  remained  in  thear  original 
podtioD,  most  have  crushed  the  boai  to  pieces,  and 
buried  the  crew  in  the  deep.  Their  escape  was  in- 
deed so  happy  and  »o  sinking,  that  they  did  not 
Bcru|4e  to  designate  it  as  provident!^ ;  and  the  dan- 
ger was  yet  so  near,  that  the  waves  {uroduced  by  the 
eoQcussion  of  the  ice  im  the  water,  passed,  in  consi- 
derable sprays,  over  the  boat. 

Dangers  arising  Jh)m  Ice^  when  Soots  are  en- 
closed avd  beset,  and  their  Crews  thus  prevent^ 
Jrom  joining  their  Ships.  —  June  17th '  1818, 
several  Greenland  fishing  ships  penetrated  the  ice 
into  an  enticing  opening,  in  which  a  number  of 
irtiales  were  sporting  in  fancied  security.  The 
John,  of  Greenodc,  Neptnne,  of  AbeideeD,  and  Earl 
Percy,  of  Kirkcaldy,  were  immediatdy,  to  appear- 
ance, succeasfid.  The  crew  of  the  John,  in  a  short 
time,  killed  several  fish ;  the  peo{de  (^  the  Neptune 
killed  one,  andatrBok  a  second;  and -the  crew  of  th^ 
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Earl  Percy  struck  one  also.  Things  were  in  this 
state,  when  I  arrived  in  the  same  situation,  with  the 
Esk.  My  harpooners,  happily  as  it  proved,  did  not 
succeed  in  any  measure.  The  sea  was  as  smooth  as 
the  surfiicc  of  a  pond ;  but  the  ice,  I  observed,  was 
in  a  strange  state  of  disturbance.  Some  floes,  and 
some  large  pieces,  moved  with  a  velocity  of  three 
or  four  miles  per  hour,  while  other  similar  masses 
were  at  rest.  Some  sheets  of  ice,  though  quite  dc^ 
tached  from  the  main  body,  moved  towards  the 
south,  as  it  were  by  magic,  and  with  such  a  degree 
of  rapidity,  that  they  left  traces  in  the  water  over 
which  they  passed,  resembling  the  eddies  produced 
by  a  strong  current  in  a  shallow  river.  The  John, 
which,  on  her  first  arrival  in  this  situation,  had  na- 
vigated an  open  lake  some  leagues  in  circumference, 
was,  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  closely  beset.  The 
captain  of  the  Neptune,  alarmed  by  the  danger  to 
which  his  men  and  boats  were  exposed,  left  his  ship 
to  the  care  of  his  second  mate,  with  11  or  12  men, 
and  proceeded  himself  in  a  boat,  making  the  fifth, 
to  their  assistance.  In  a  few  minutes,  these  five 
boats,  togetlicr  vAih  two  belonging  to  the  Earl 
Percy,  were  closely  fixed  in  the  ice.  The  ships» 
meanwhile,  were  progressively  forced  to  a  distance, 
by  the  quantity  of  ice  whicli  poured  in  from  the 
north,  and  interposed  itself  between  them  and  the 
boats.  In  the  course  of  the  following  morning,  the 
intcr\'ening  ice  had  spread  to  the  width  of  spvcn  or 
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eight  miles ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  the  people  in  the 
boats,  and  those  in  the  corresponding  ships,  lost  sight 
of  each  other.  Happily  for  the  men  who  were  in  these 
boats,  the  John  was  near ;  and  so  long  as  she  remain- 
ed in  safety,  their  lives  were  not  exposed  to  immedi- 
ate danger.  My  Father,  who  at  this  time  command- 
ed the  John,  had  anticipated  the  consequences  of  the 
ice  closing,  and  sought  out  a  place  of  refuge.  This 
consisted  of  a  cove  in  an  adjoining  field,  filled  with 
bay-ice,  into  which  he  thrust  his  ship,  and  obtained 
the  desired  shelter.  After  three  days,  the  ice  slack- 
ed, and  the  Neptune's  boats,  together  with  those 
belonging  to  the  Earl  Percy,  left  the  John,  al- 
though neither  the  sea  nor  their  ships  were  visible. 
In  this  adveutiu-e  they  proved  successful.  When 
they  had  rowed  many  hours  to  the  south-eastward, 
they  discovered  a  ship,  on  their  approach  to  which 
they  were  invited  on  board,  and  received  some 
refreshment.  After  this,  having  received  infor- 
mation of  the  relative  situation  of  their  ships, 
they  put  off,  and  soon  afterwards  had  the  happiness 
of  regaining  their  respective  vessels.  This  circum- 
stance, which  was  the  occasion  of  so  much  anxiety, 
danger,  and  loss  of  time  to  the  crews  of  the  Ne|)- 
tune  and  Earl  Percy,  proved  the  contrary  to  the 
people  of  the  John,  as  they  *added  to  her  cargo 
seventeen  whales,  within  the  space  of  five  days ; 
apd,  on  the  sixth,  the  ice  ,  having  agaiji  slacked, 
|;hey  m^e  their  escape  into  a  place  of  safety. 
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CwlfT  thru  htaA,  I  ea^i  : 
hff  fir  aneowtPi :  nst  la  tner  piH^B  &  ohhb^^ 
i<U«  ilrpee  of  s^wnat  die  [■■f^iiag  bm^m^ 

n.  The  dhnate  of  tiie  PqIb'  iBginai  Imjuiit  ■  . 
amnce  of  duif^  to  the  trtiale>Wun.  whaL  batt 
are  ivparatal  ftnmdie  rfiip  to  wfaidi  tfaer  bdeng;  is 
Siflgj  weadiM*. — when  tfaeyaEeoratakaiby'aabKi^ 
OTa  pKVtfotM  BMn  joHting  tiisr  iiiny.  win  wb^ 
the  penfricia  t^»  ^m^h  ■»»  itiga'r^iiMii  «n  hnJ—i^i^ 

Btvrtj^  itppitrnleff  fftym  fheir  Shin  in  Thi£k  Wai- 
fh^r. —  fhirnff  •*  "aim  tne^  wastin.  tuvanis  the 
\nnfT  r-m\  tf  ,fnnr>,  liimit  the  y>ar  IStW.  a  burpooa- 
#r  Wongrin^  rn  the  Herrnles  whaler,  struck  a  tUfa, 
wlii**h,  tJikinsf  hnt  »  tmail  quantity  of  line  from  the 
fiwt-Viost.  ran  iff  alon^r  the  aiirtace  ot'  uw  water  with 
((^•■.nishir.!*  ■.  f  lf.«^ity.  Three  boats  belonging  to  the 
Mm^  <tbip  \\aA  jiist  time  to  jcin  company  with  the 
fas*-h«>at,  to  K^hi("h  they  were  secured  by  means  of 
a  ri^,  anrl  towffl  without  danger  of  dignnion.  la 
a  short  time  they  were  effectually  separated  from. 
i\mt  ship.  The  fish  dia^^  them  30  or  40  railea 
in  a  wrtith'-rly  dirprtion,  without  their  being  able  to 
wftTjHiwrr  it.  After  pacing  many  hours  in  a  state 
flf  increnning  anxiety  of  mind,  benumbed  widi  cold 
and  rifiprcMCfl  wi^  hunger,  they  at  length  heard 
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MSie  sound  as  if  proceeding  from  a  ship.  They 
rmsed  a  loud  huzsa,  which  fixed  the  attention  of  1ii« 
watdi  in  the  ship,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  had 
the  happiness  of  forming  a  junction  with  the  Hen* 
rietta.  At  their  request,  assistance  was  instantly 
aflforded  them,  with  which  the  whale,  that  tibey  had 
80  long  pursued  in  vain,  was  presently  killed.  TTiey 
were  then  received  on  board  of  the  Henrietta,  got 
pentiission  to  place  their  fish  alongside,  and  were 
refreshed  with  an  ample  supply  of  food  and  drink, 
and  then  retired  to  rest.  They  remained  48  hours 
on  board  of  this  ship,  during  "^ich  time  the  wea* 
ther  was  constantly  calm  and  foggy.  When  the 
weather  cleared,  they  observed  a  hummock  of  ice 
IB  the  hori2on,  which,  mistaking  for  a  ship,  they 
put  off  towards  it  with  their  fish  in  tow.  They 
were  provided  with  a  conq)ass,  for  assisting  them  in 
the  navigation,  and  received  the  promise  of  Captain 
Kearsley,  that  he  would  remain  with  his  ship,  the 
Henrietta,  in.  the  same  portion  for  a  few  hours,  that 
they  might  return  to  him,  provided  they  were  unable 
to  find  their  own  ship.  The  fog  recommenced,  and 
after  six  hours  absence,  the  boats  with  the  fish  re- 
turned. As  a  breeze  of  wind  now  sprung  up,  in  a 
direction  fiiir  for  England,  the  Henrietta,  which 
was  nearly  full,  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  people  of  the  Hercules  were  therefinre  obliged 
to  depart.  They  put  off  again  to  traverse  the  sea ; 
Vut  as  the  H^rietta  receded  to  a  distance,  their 
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eonnige  &iled  them.  Kather  than  agam  brave  the 
tenon  which  they  had  bat  recently  escaped,  they 
determmed  to  sacrifice  the  whale.  They  accord- 
ingly returned  to  the  ship  they  had  left,  cast  their 
fidi  adrift,  which,  being  picked  up  by  the  Hen- 
rietta's crew,  was  added  to  her  cargo,  and,  agreeable 
to  the  usage  of  the  fishery,  became  her  prise.  The 
condition  was,  that  the  HercuWs  men  should,  if 
practicable,  be  put  on  board  of  their  own  vesseL 

The  fish  being  flensed,  the  Henrietta  stretched 
to  the  northward  about  SO  miles,  and  fell  in  with 
a  ship^  which  provA  to  be  the  Dundee,  command- 
ed by  my  Father.  From  him  they  received  in- 
formation of  the  situation  of  the  Hercules,  and  pro- 
ceeded according  to  his  directions,  firing  guns  at 
intervals,  as  tlie  fog  had  returned,  until  at  length 
they  were  rejoiced  by  the  sound  of  a  gun  in  answer. 
By  repeating  their  signals,  they  soon  afterwards 
joined  the  ship  of  which  they  were  in  search,  and 
the  men  and  boats  were  restored  to  the  Hercules ; 
but  the  fish,  according  to  agreement  and  general 
usage,  was  detained. 

Boats  overtaken  by  Storms,    and  prevented' 
from  joining  thci7^  Ships*. ^^On  the  commencement 

*  Though  the  circurostance  immediately  following  has  no  re- 
ference to  tlie  fishery^  excepting  in  so  far  as  the  circumstance 
occurred  in  Greenland^  it  is  inserted  here,  on  account  of  the 
ifttCTC9t  connected  with  the  adventure. 
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of  a  heavy  gale  of  wind.  May  11.  1813,  fourteen 
men  put  off  in  a  boat  from  the  Volunteer  of  Whit- 
by, with  the  view  of  setting  an  anchor  in  a  large 
piece  of  ice,  to  which  it  was  their  intention  of 
mooring  the  ship*.  The  ship  approached  on  a 
signal  being  made,  the  sails  were  clewed  up,  and  a 
rope  fixed  to  the  anchor ;  but  the  ice  shivering  with 
the  violence  of  the  strain  when  the  ship  fell  astern, 
the  anchor  flew  out,  and  the  ship  went  adrift.  The 
sails  being  again  set,  the  ship  was  reached  to  the 
eastward  (wind  at  north),  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles ;  but  in  attempting  to  wtar  and  return,  the 
ship,  instead  of  performing  the  evolution,  scudded  a 
considerable  distance  to  leeward,  and  was  then  reach- 
ed out  to  sea ;  thus  leaving  fourteen  of  her  crew  to 
a&tethe  most  dreadful,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
seemed  almost  inevitable.  The  temperature  of  the 
air  was  15^  or  16^  of  Fahn  wheu  these  poor  wretches 
were  left  upon  a  detached  piece  of  ice,  of  no  consider- 
able magnitude,  without  food,  without  slielter  from 
the  inclement  storm,  and  deprived  of  every  means  of 
Tefugc  except  in  a  single  boat,  which,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  men,  and  violence  of  the  storm,  was  in- 
capable of  conveying  them  to  their  ship.  Death 
stared  them  in  the  face  whichever  way  they  turned, 

*  The  *'  ice-anchor^'  is  represented  by  fig.  2,  ancl  3.  PL  21. 
and  the  *'  ice-axe/'  with  which  the  hole  is  made,  by  fig.  1. 
Sometimes  an  '^  ice-drill"  fig.  4.  PL  1 9.  is  made  use  of  for  this 
purpose. 
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And  a  di\-iB«i  in  opinion  eniued.  Some  were  vrisb* 
ftl  to  mnun  by  the  ice,  bnt  the  ice  oonld  afifasd 
{hem  no  shcher  frsm  the  pereing  wind,  and  wouM 
probably  be  loon  broken  to  pieces  by  the  increuing 
tweU ;  othen  were  umoai  to  attempt  to  join  tbeir 
Aip  while  she  was  yet  in  nght,  but  the  fbrctof  the  « 
wind,  the  violence  of  the  lea,  the  smallness  of  the 
boiit  in  comparison  d  the  number  of  men  to  be  caii- 
Teyed,  were  objeetiona  which  wonld  hare  ^ipeared 
atterly  insurmonntaUe  to  any  perMnu  bat  men  is 
*  state  of  despair.  Judging  that,  by  remaning  on 
the  ice,  death  was*but  retarded  for  a  few  hours,  at 
the  extreme  cold  must  eventually  benumb  their 
faculties,  and  invite  a  sleep  which  would  overcome 
the  remains  of  animation, — they  determined  on  ma- 
king the  attempt  of  roiving  to  their  ship,  Pow 
souls,  what  must  have  been  their  sensations  at  this 
moment, — ^nhen  the  spark  of  hope  yet  remaining 
was  so  feeble,  that  a  premature  death  even  to  them- 
selves seemed  inevitable.  They  made  the  daring 
experiment,  when  a  few  minutes  trial  convinced 
them  that  the  attempt  was  utterly  impracticable. 
They  then,  with  longing  eyes,  turned  their  efforts 
towards  recovering  the  ice  they  had  lef^  but  their 
utmost  exertions  were  unavailing.  Every  one  now 
viewed  his  situation  as  desperate;  and  anticipat- 
ed, as  certain,  the  fata!  event  which  was  to  put 
a    period    to    his   Ufe.      How   great   must  have 
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beet  their  debght^  and  how  overpowermg  theii 
lountioiufi  when  at  this  most  critical  juncture  • 
thq>  appeared  in  sight !  She  was  advancing  di- 
rectly towards  them ;  their  voices  were  extended, 
aad  their  flag  displayed.  But  although  it  was  im-» 
poisihle  they  should  be  heard,  it  was  not  impossiblo 
they  should  be  seen*  Their  flag  was  descried  by  the 
people  on  board  the  ship,  their  mutual  courses  were 
ao  direeted  as  to  form  the  speediest  union,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  they  found  themselves  on  the  deck  of  the 
Lively  of  Whitby,  under  circumstances  of  safety ! 
They  received  from  their  townsmen  the  warmest 
congratulations ;  and  while  each  individual  was  for«> 
ward  in  contributing  his  assistance  towards  the 
liestoration  of  their  benumbed  bodies,  each  ap- 
peared sensible  that  their  narrow  escape  from  death 
was  highly  providential.  The  forbearance  of  God 
is  wonderful.  Perhaps  these  very  men,  a  few  hours 
before,  were  impiously  invoking  their  own  destruc- 
tion, or  venting  imprecations  upon  their  fellow-be- 
ings !  True  it  is,  that  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty 
extendeth  over  all  his  works,  and  that  while  ^'  Mer- 
cy is  his  darling  attribute," — ^  Judgment  is  his 
ftrange  work.'' 

The  Resolution  of  Whitby  was  moored  to  a  flat 
jdece  of  ice,  surrounded  by  streams  and  open  drift-ice, 
on  the  30th  of  April  1808.  In  the  evening,  a  whale 
was  harpooned,  which  took  about  the  length  of  a 
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mile  and  a  half  of  line  bam  the  fast-toat  Thratf 
other  horpooiu  and  Gcveral  lances  were  then  atradc^ 
A  connilsiTe  effort  of  the  whale  followed,  when; 
to  theasttmiihmeDt  of  crery  one>  it  was  finind  to 
he  free.  It  dived  and  escaped.  Uy  a  single  ener- 
getic throe,  one  of  the  lines  and  one  of  the  har- 
poons, were  broken,  and  two  other  harpoons  were 
drawn  out  In  the  intenal  of  time,  in  which  the 
hoats  had  been  engaged,  a  stonn  commenced ;  the 
hw  of  the  fish  was  therefore  conndered  aa  a  bap]^ 
release.  The  crews  of  five  boats  were  left  to  haul 
the  lines  in,  and  two  (myself  in  one)  returned  to  the 
ship.  Thick  snow  immediately  began  to  fall,  the 
boats  were  alreatly  out  of  sight,  and  their  distance  was 
constantly  increasing  on  account  of  the  rapid  drift 
of  the  ship  to  leeward.  At  1  a.  m.  the  mooring 
was  cut,  the  sails  set,  and  the  ship  worked  on  short 
tacks  to  windward,  in  the  supposed  direction  of  tlie 
boats.  At  3  A.  M.  we  were  rejoiced  by  the  sight  of 
three  of  the  boats ;  the  crews  of  which  iufi>nned  us, 
that  the  remaining  two  might  be  expected  in  half 
nu  hour  by  the  same  track.  During  five  tedious 
lioiurs  of  anxiety  and  distress,  we  navigated  off  and 
on  among  troublesome  and  dangerous  ice.  Guns 
were  fired  occasionally,  and  at  every  interval  all 
liands  were  occupied  in  strsuning  their  eyes,  with 
the  hope  of  dc&eiying  the  boats  through  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  snow.  The  snow  was  not  attenuated, 
the  stonn   raged,  and  the  sea  increased,  while  a 
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sympathetic  gloom  appeared  in  every  countenance, 
which  progressively  darkened  and  kept  pace  with 
the  dismalness  of  the  night.     The  loss  of  one-half 
of  the  Ipswich's  crew,  on  a  similar  occasion,  was 
yet  fresh  on  our  minds,  and  involuntary  shudder- 
ings  indicated  our  dread  of  a  similar  fate  to  our 
comrades.    At  length,  happy  moment,  a  little  after 
8  A.  M.  a  shout  of  joy  announced  the  approach  of 
the  boats,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  their  crews 
received  th^  most  heartfelt  greeting  from  their  ship- 
mates.    Being  much  affected  with  long  exposure  to 
cold,  they  were  not  suffered  to  approach  a  fire,  until 
by  an  exertion  as  violent  as  they  were  capable  o^ 
in  chasing  each  other  round  the  decks,  they  had 
excited  a  genial  glow  of  heat  in  their  bodies,  and 
fitted  themselves  for  the  change  of  temperature. 
A  stout  Shetland  boy  was  very  near  falling  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  severity  of  the  exposure.     He  expressed 
a  great  wish  for  sleep,  and  earnestly  entreated  the 
men  to  allow  him  to  compose  himself  for  half  an 
hour  'r  which  indulgence  he  procured  in  part,  by  de- 
claring with  confidence  that  he  should  dream  of  the 
situation  of  the  ship.     After  a  few  minutes  repose, 
he  was  awoke  with  difiiculty,  and  it  required  con- 
stant attention  on  the  part  of  his  companions  to 
preserve  him  from  a  sleep,  which  they  well  knew 
was,  under  such  circumstances,  the  harbinger  of 
death. 

vol..  II.  z 
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One  of  du  most  alnmtooa  evenf*  niidt,  m 
modern  times,  bai  ooconed  in  die  Hdtajt  «•• 
fhat  above  illnded  to,  which  happened  to  the  erev 
of  the  Ipnrich,  Ci^tun  Goidonk  shout  fifteea 
yean  i^.  A  whale  was  strudk  and  killed  by 
the  Ipnrich^  people,  earlj  in  the  BpiiBg  of  d» 
year;  a  seaion  in  which  the  weather  ici  most  mi- 
certun.  A  storm  commenced,  acconpimed  with 
snow,  before  the  etqitnie  was  completed,  Imt  nerer- 
theless  the  fish  was  taken  to  the  diip,  and  having 
shelter  from  the  ice,  it  was  flensed.  Meanwhile 
four  boats'  crews  were  emplsyed  on  a  jnece  of  ioe^ 
in  hauling  in  the  lines  of  the  iast-boats,  &c. ;  du- 
ring the  perfonnancc  of  which  duties,  the  ship  drift- 
ed out  of  sight  of  tbeni.  Kvery  effort  was  tiien 
made  by  the  captain,  for  discovering  these  unhappy 
men,  who,  being  above  twenty  in  number,  constituted 
nearly  half  of  his  crew.  But  the  weather  conti- 
nuing thick  and  stormy,  and  the  frost  most  intense 
it  is  probable  they  all  perished  before  the  eonela- 
uoQ  of  the  gale ;  at  least  none  of  them  were  saved, 
nor  can  I  learn  that  any  of  their  bodies  were  ever 
found  *. 

The  Tcmark&ble  property  of  oil  in  smoethening 
the  surface  of  the  sea  when  considerably  agitated, 

*  The  puticulan  of  tiiil  unhappy  afiur  I  wu  daiious  t» 
have  given  at  some  length ;  but  though  I  aipplied  to  those  oh 
pable  of  affording  the  information,  I  have  not  jet  been  frraos* 
«d  with  any  reply. 
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and  of  jnerentiiig  bieakera  in  the  mam  ocean,  was 
Bome  times  resorted  to  by  the  ancient  whale-fishers 
&r  their  preservation  when  overtaken  by  storms  at 
sea.  It  was  not  unnsoal,  I  believe,  a  century  ago^ 
fior  every  whale-boat  to  carry  along  with  it  a  iLeg  of 
oil,  for  this  very  purpose;  which  oil  being  slowly 
poorod  overboard  in  a  storm,  afforded  a  sort  of  dc- 
teute  to  the  boat  as  it  drifted  to  leeward.  The 
height  of  the  waves,  it  is  true,  is  not  affected  by 
the  action  of  the  oil,  but  as  it  intercepts  the  at* 
traction  which  dry  air  possesses  for  water,  it  pre* 
vents  the  immediate  action  of  the  wind,  quells  the 
ruflied  surfSu^  of  the  waves,  and  in  a  great  degree 
prevents  the  tendency  to  breakers,  which  consti- 
tutes the  principal  danger  in  a  storm. 

Danger  f^  hng  Exposure  to  inclement  Winds. 
«— The  whale-fishers  being  well  defended  against 
the  cold  by  suitable  clothing,  seldom  suffer  much 
fitmi  it.  Many  instances,  indeed,  occur,  in  which 
the  sail(»rs  have  their  faces,  feet  or  hand^  partially 
irozen,  and  a  few  instances  where  the  seeds  of 
disorders  ore  sown,  which  sometimes  occasion  pre- 
mature death ;  but,  on  the  whole,  calamitous  cir-- 
ctunstances  of  this  nature  do  not  often  happen.  I 
have  witnessed  several  instances  of  the  pernicious 
efieets  of  severe  cold,  but  nothing  so  remarkable  as 
to  be  worthy  of  communication.  Those  events  re* 
from  shipwrecks  in  the  Polar  re^ns,  hav6 
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produced  the  most  distressful  consequeaces ;   but 
they  do  not  come  under  this  division  of  my  work. 

III.  The  most  extensive  source  of  danger  to  the 
whale-fisher,  when  actively  engaged  in  his  occupa- 
tion, arises  from  the  object  of  his  pursuit. 

Excepting  when  it  has  young  under  its  pro- 
tection, the  whale  generally  exhibits  remarkable 
timidity  of  character.  A  bird  perching  on  its  back 
alarms  it ;  hence,  the  greater  part  of  the  aocidentB 
which  happen  in  the  course  of  its  capture,  must  be 
attributed  to  adventitious  circumstances  on  the  part 
of  the  whale,  or  to  mismanagement  or  fool-hardi- 
ness on  die  i>art  of  the  fishers. 

In  this  emplojTnent,  the  fisher  is  liable  to  receive 
contusions  from  oars  forcibly  struck  by  the  fish,  or 
from  direct  blows  from  its  fins  or  tail ; — ^he  is  liable 
to  accidents,  from  getting  entangled  by  the  lines, 
or  from  the  boat  being  drawn  under  water  by  the 
fish,  through  the  medium  of  the  lines ; — and  he  is 
in  danger  of  being  thrown  overboard  by  the  heeling 
or  jerking  of  the  boat,  or  more  particularly  from  the 
boat  being  stove,  upset,  sunk,  or  projected  into  the 
air,  by  the  force  of  a  blow  from  the  whale. 

Contumms  from  Blows  by  the  Whak. — Several 
instances  have  occurred,  in  which  serious  accidents 
have  been  occasioned  by  blows  from  the  whale  ei- 
ther directly  struck,  or  impressed  through  the  me- 
dium of  oars.    Harpoouers  have  been  struck  dead 
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iby  a  single  blow  of  a  whale's  tail,  and  other  fishers 
have  received  dangerous  wounds.  But  as  I  am  not 
in  possession  of  so  many  of  the  particulars  of  these 
drcumstances  as  to  be  able  to  give  them  in  the  nar- 
rative form,  this  description  of  accidents  must  pass 
without  any  particular  illustration. 

Iryuries  smtained  by  Entanglements  of  the 
Liines. — One  of  the  crew  of  the  John  of  Greenock, 
who  was  in  a  &st-boat,  in  the  fishery  of  1818,  un- 
fortunately slipped  his  foot  through  a  coil  of  line 
in  the  act  of  running  out,  which  drew  him  forward 
to  the  boat's  stem,  and  separated  his  foot  by  the 
ande.  He  was  conveyed  by  the  first  boat  to  the 
ship,  where  the  assistance  of  several  surgeons  being 
procured,  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  was  cut  off. 
After  this,  the  poor  fellow  having  received  the 
most  unremitting  attention  from  Captain  Jackson, 
with  the  best  sustenance  and  accommodation  the 
ship  could  affi)rd,  was  restored  to  health,  imd  his 
wound  in  a  great  measure  healed,  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  voyage.  It  is  worthy  of  being  remark- 
ed, that  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  John  subscribed 
upwards  of  24  /.  for  his  relief,  which  was  increased 
by  the  owners  of  the  ship,  and  others,  on  arrival,  to 
about  87  /.  This  siun  was  placed  in  the  "  ProvL 
dent  Bank,**  at  Greenock,  from  whence  he  was  per- 
mitted to  draw  it,  after  the  rate  of  7  s.  per  week. 

A  barpooner  belonging  to  the  Henrietta  of  A Vhit- 
by,  when  engaged  in  lancing  a  whale,  into  which 
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he  had  |R'cvioiisly  struck  a  harpoon,  incautious- 
ly  cast  a  little  line  under  his  feet  that  he  had  just 
hauled  into  his  hoat,  after  it  had  heen  drawn  out 
by  the  fish«  A  painfid  stroke  of  his  lanoe  in- 
duced the  whale  to  dart  suddenly  downward,  his  line 
began  to  run  out  from  beneath  his  feet,  and  in  an  in- 
stant caught  him  by  a  turn  round  his  body.  He  had 
but  just  time  to  cry  out,  "  Clear  away  the  line," — . 
^*  O  dear !"  when  he  was  almost  cut  asunder,  drag- 
ged overboard,  and  never  seen  afterwards.  The  fine 
was  cut  at  the  moment,  but  without  avaiL  The 
fish  descended  a  considerable  depth,  and  died ;  from 
whence  it  was  drawn  to  the  surface  by  the  lines 
connected  with  it,  and  secured. 

Fishers  thrown  Overhoardy  by  the  jerking  or 
sudden  heeling  of  the  Boats ^  in  conseqvcnce  of 
Blows  from  Whales. — On  the  3d  of  June  1811,  a 
boat  from  the  ship  Resolution,  commanded  at  the 
time  by  myself,  put  off  in  pursuit  of  a  whale,  and 
was  rowed  upon  its  back.  At  the  moment  that  it  was 
harpooned,  it  struck  the  side  of  the  boat  a  violent 
blow  with  its  tail,  the  shock  of  which  threw  the 
boat-stccrer  to  some  distance  into  the  water.  A  re- 
petition of  the  blow  projected  the  harpooner  and 
line-manager  in  a  similar  way,  and  completely 
drenched  the  part  of  the  crew  remaining  in  the 
boat,  with  the  sprays.  One  of  the  men  regained 
tlie  boat,  but  as  the  fish  immediatelv  sunk,  and  dre^y 
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llie  boat  away  fiom  the  place,  his  two  companions 
in  misfortune  were  soon  left  fiur  beyond  the  reach  of 
Msistsiioe.  The  harpooner,  though  a  practised 
twimmer,  felt  himself  so  bruised  and  enervated  by  a 
blow  he  had  received  on  the  chest,  that  he  was  to- 
tally incapacitated  from  giving  the  least  support  to 
his  fellow  sujBerer.  The  ship  being  happily  near, 
a  boat  whidb  had  been  lowered  on  the  first  alarm, 
arrived  to  their  succour,  at  the  moment  when  the 
line-manager,  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  art  of 
swimming,  was  on  the  point  of  sinking,  to  rise  no 
more.  Both  the  line-manager  and  harpooner  were 
preserved ;  and  the  fish,  after  a  few  hours  dose  pur- 
auit,  was  subdued. 

A  large  whale,  harpooned  from  a  boat  belonging 
to  the  same  ship,  became  the  subject  of  a  general 
diase  on  the  28d  of  June  1809.  Being  myself  in 
the  first  boat,  which  apj»x)ached  the  fish,  I  struck 
my  harpoon  at  arm's  length,  by  which  we  fortunate- 
ly evaded  a  blow  that  appeared  to  be  aimed  at  the 
boat.  Another  boat  then  advanced,  and  another 
harpoon  was  struck,  but  not  with  the  same  result ; 
fcr  the  stroke  was  immediately  returned  by  a  tre- 
mendous blow  from  the  fish's  tail.  The  boat  was 
sunk  by  the  shock ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  whirled 
round  with  such  velocity,  that  the  boat-steerer  was 
precipitated  into  the  water,  on  the  side  next  to  the 
fish,  and  was  accidentally  carried  down  to  a  consi- 
derable depth  by  its  tail.    After  a  minute  or  so,  he 
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anne  to  the  Borface  of  the  water  and  was  taken  up* 
along  with  his  companions  into  my  boat  A  simi- 
lar attack  was  made  on  the  next  boat  whidi  came 
up ;  but  the  harpooner  being  warned  of  the  prior 
conduct  of  the  fish,  used  such  precautions,  that  the 
blow,  though  equal  in  strength,  took  effect  only  in 
an  inferior  degree.  The  boat  was  slightly  stove. 
The  activity  and  skill  of  the  lancets  soon  overcame 
this  designing  whale,  accompUshed  its  capture,  and 
added  its  produce  to  the  caigo  of  the  ship.  Such 
intentional  mischief  on  the  part  of  a  whale,  it  must 
be  observed,  is  an  occurrence  which  is  somewhat  raj& 
Again.  While  the  same  ship,  (Resolution,)  na- 
vigated ail  ojicn  lake  of  water,  in  the  81st  degree 
of  north  latitude,  during  a  keen  frost  and  strong 
north  wind,  on  the  Sd  of  June  1806,  a  whale  ap- 
peared, and  a  boat  put  off  in  pursuit.  .  On  its  se- 
cond \isit  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  it  was  harpoon- 
ed. A  convulsive  heave  of  the  tail,  which  succeed- 
ed the  wound,  struck  the  boat  at  the  stem ;  and  by 
its  reaction,  projected  the  boat-steerer  overboard. 
As  the  line  in  a  moment  dragged  the  boat  beyond 
his  reach,  the  crew  threw  some  of  their  oars  towai'ds 
hiin  for  his  support,  one  of  which  he  fortunately 
seized.  The  sliip  and  boats  being  at  a  considerable 
distance,  ajid  the  fast-boat  being  rapidly  drawn 
^way  from  him,  the  harpooner  cut  the  line,  with 
the  view  of  rescuing  him  tiom  his  dangerous  situa- 
tion.   Hut  no  sooner  was  tliis  act  iwrfonncd,  than 
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to  their  extreme  mortification  they  discoTcred,  that 
in  consequence  of  some  oars  being  thrown  towards 
their  floating  comrade,  and  others  being  broken 
or  unshipped  by  the  blow  from  the  fish,  one  oar 
only  remained ;  with  which,  owing  to  the  force  of 
the  wind,  they  tried  in  vain  to  approach  him.  A 
considerable  period  elapsed,  before  any  boat  from 
the  ship  could  afford  him  assistance,  though  the 
men  strained  every  nene  for  the  purpose.  At 
length,  when  they  reached  him,  he  was  found  with 
his  arms  stretched  over  an  oar,  ahnost  deprived  of 
sensation.  On  his  arrival  at  the  ship,  he  was  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  His  clothes  were  frozen  like 
mail,  and  his  hair  constituted  a  helmet  of  ice.  He 
was  immediately  conveyed  into  the  cabin,  his  clothes 
taken  off,  his  limbs  and  body  dried  and  well  rubbed^ 
and  a  cordial  administered  to  him  which  he  drank. 
A  dry  shirt  and  stockings  were  then  put  upon  him, 
and  he  was  laid  in  the  captain's  bed.  After 
a  few  hours  sleep  he  awoke,  and  appeared  consi- 
derably restored,  but  complained  of  a  painful  sen- 
sation of  cold.  He  was,  therefore,  removed  to  his 
own  birth f  and  one  of  his  messmates  ordered  to  lie 
on  each  side  of  him,  whereby  the  diminished  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  was  accelerated,  and  the  ani- 
mid  heat  rest(»red.  The  shock  on  his  constitution, 
however,  was  greater  than  was  anticipated.  He  re- 
covered in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  engage  in  his  ordinary  pursuits;  but   many 
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BMmths  eUpiedy  befiore  Ins  ooontenamce  exhibited  its 
wonted  appeanmee  of  heikh. 

Scats  Sufik,  Stove,  or  Upset,  bjf  Uawsjrom 
Whales^ — The  Aisiwell  of  \Miithy,  whik  eniifim^ 
the  Gireeiiland  seas,  in  the  year  1810»  had  boots  in 
ehaae  of  whales  on  the  fi6th  of  May.  One  rf  them 
was  harpocmed.  But  instead  of  sinking  immediate- 
ly  on  receiving  the  wound,  as  is  the  most  usual 
manner  of  the  whale,  this  individual  only  dived  tats  a 
moment,  and  then  rose  again  beneath  the  boat,  stmdc 
it  in  the  most  virions  manner  with  its  fins  and  tail, 
stove  it,  upset  it,  and  then  disappeared.  The  crew, 
seven  in  number,  got  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat ; 
but  the  unequal  action  of  the  lines,  which  for  some 
time  remained  entangled  ivith  the  boat,  rolled  it  oc- 
casionally over,  and  thus  plunged  the  crew  repeat- 
edly into  the  water.  Four  of  them,  after  each  im- 
mersion, recovered  themselves  and  clung  to  the  boat ; 
but  the  other  three,  one  of  whom  was  the  only  per- 
son acquainted  with  the  art  of  swimming,  were 
droAvned  before  assistance  could  arrive.  The  four  men 
on  the  boat  being  rescued  and  conveyed  to  the  ship, 
the  attack  on  the  whale  was  continued,  and  two 
more  harpoons  struck.  But  the  whale  irritated,  in- 
stead of  l>eing  enervated  by  its  wounds,  recommen- 
ced its  furious  conduct.  The  sea  was  in  a  foam. 
Jts  tail  and  fins  were  in  awfiil  play ;  and  in  a  short 
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time,  harpoon  after  harpoon  drew  out,  the  fish  was 
loosened  from  its  entanglements  and  escaped. 

In  the  fishery  of  1812,  the  Henrietta  of  Whitby 
suffeied  a  similar  loss.  >  A  fish  which  was  struck  very 
near  the  ship,  by  a  blow  of  its  tail,  stove  a  small  hole 
in  the  boat's  bow.  Every  individual  shrinking  fix>m 
the  side  on  which  the  blow  was  impressed,  aided  the 
influence  of  the  stroke,  and  upset  the  boat.  They 
all  dung  to  it  while  it  was  bottom  up ;  but  the  line 
having  got  entangled  among  the  thwarts,  suddenly 
drew  the  boat  under  water,  and  with  it  part  of  the 
crew.  Excessive  anxiety  among  the  people  in  the 
ship,  occasioned  delay  in  sending  assistance ;  so  that 
when  the  first  boat  arrived  at  the  spot,  two  survivors 
(mly  out  of  six  men  were  found. 

During  ^  fresh  gale  of  wind  in  the  season  of  1809, 
one  of  the  Resolution's  harpooners  struck  a  sucking 
whale.  Its  mother  being  near,  all  the  other  boats 
were  disposed  around,  with  the  hope  of  entangling 
it.  The  old  whale  pursued  a  circular  route  round 
its  cub,  and  was  followed  by  the  boats ;  but  its  ve- 
locity was  so  considerable,  that  they  were  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  it.  Being  in  the  capacity  of  bar- 
pooncr  on  this  occasion  myself,  I  proceeded  to  the 
chase,  after  having  careftJly  marked  the  proceedings 
of  the  fish.  I  selected  a  situation,  in  which  I  con* 
ceived  the  whale  would  make  its  appearance,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  directing  my  crew  to  cease  rowing, 
when  a  terrible  blow  was  stnick  on  the  boat,    The 
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whale  I  never  saw,  but  the  effect  of  the  blow  was 
too  important  to  be  overlooked.  About  15  square 
feet  of  the  bottom  of  the  boat  were  driven  in  ;  it  fil- 
led, sunk,  and  upset  in  a  moment.  Assistance  was 
providentially  at  hand,  so  that  we  were  all  taken  up 
without  injury,  after  being  but  a  few  minutes  in  the 
water.  The  whale  escaped ;  the  boat's  lines  fell  out 
and  were  lost,  but  the  boat  was  recovered. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  which  the 
whale  possesses  in  its  tail,  was  exhibited  within  my 
own  observation,  in  the  year  1807.    On  the  29th  of 
May,  a  whale  was  harpooned  by  an  officer  belongs 
ing  to  the  Resolution.    It  descended  a  considerable 
depth  ;  and,  on  its  rc-appcaraiice,  evinced  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  irritation.     It  made  such  a  display 
of  its  fins  and  tail,  tliat  few  of  the  crew  were  hardy 
enough  to  approach  it.     The  captain,  (my  Father,) 
observing  their  timidity,  called  a  boat,  and  himself 
stmck  a  second  harpoon.    Another  boat  immediate- 
ly followed,  and   unfortimately  advanced  too  far. 
The  tail  was  again  reared  into  the  air,  in  a  terrific 
attitude, — the  impending  blow  was  evident, — the 
har])ooner,   who   was   directly  underneath,   leaped 
overboard, — and  the  next  moment  the  threatened 
stroke  was  im]>ressed  on  the  centre  of  the  boat, 
which  buried  it  in  the  water.     Happily  no  one  was 
injiu-ed.      The   liar|)ooner  who   leaped   overboard, 
escaped  certain  death  by  the  act, — the  tail  having 
struck  the  very  spot  on  which  he  stood.     The  ef- 
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fects  of  the  blow  were  astonishing.  The  keel  was 
broken,— the  gunwales,  and  every  plank,  except- 
ing two,  were  cut  through. — and  it  was  evident 
that  the  boat  would  have  been  completely  divided^ 
had  not  the  tail  struck  directly  upon  a  coil  of  lines. 
The  boat  was  rendered  useless. 

Instances  of  disasters  of  this  kind,  occasioned  by 
blows  from  the  whale,  could  be  adduced  in  great 
numbers, — cases  of  boats  being  destroyed  by  a  sin- 
gle stroke  of  the  tail,  are  not  unknown, — instances 
of  boats  having  been  stove  or  upset,  and  their  crews 
wholly  or  in  part  drowned,  are  not  unfrequent, — 
and  several  cases  of  whales  having  made  a  regular 
attack  upon  every  boat  which  came  near  them, 
dashed  some  in  pieces,  and  killed  or  drowned  some 
of  the  people  in  them,  have  occurred  wthin  a  few 
years,  even  under  my  own  observation. 

JBoatSf  together  with  their  Crexvs  and  Appara- 
tusy  prqjected  into  the  Air. — The  Dutch  ship 
Gort-Moolen,  commanded  by  Cornelius  Gerard 
Ouwekaas,  with  a  cargo  of  seven  fish,  was  anchored 
in  Greenland  in  the  year  1660.  The  captain,  per- 
ceiving a  whale  a-head  of  his  ship,  beckoned  liis  at- 
tendants, and  threw  himself  into  a  boat.  He  was 
the  first  to  approach  the  wliale  ;  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  harpoon  it  before  the  arrival  of  the  se- 
cond boat,  which  was  on  the  advance.  Jacques 
Vienkes,  who  had  the  direction  of  it,  joined  his 
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captain  imnicdiately  aftcrrcards,  and  prqarcd  td 
make  a  second  attack  on  the  fish,  if'hcn  it  sboaU 
remonot  agsin  to  tbc  surface.  At  the  moment  of 
its  ascension,  the  boat  of  Vienkes  hmppening  un£ir- 
tunately  to  be  perpendicularly  abore  it,  was  bo  sud>- 
donly  and  fordbly  lifted  up  by  a  stroke  of  the  head 
of  the  whale,  that  it  was  dashed  to  pieces  bcfbie  the 
harpooncr  could  dischai^  bif  weapon.  Vienke* 
flew  along  with  the  pieces  of  the  boat,  and  fell  upon 
the  back  of  the  animal.  This  intrepid  seaman,  who 
fitill  Tctatnod  his  weapon  in  bis  grasp,  harpooned  the 
nlialc  on  which  he  stood  ;  and,  by  means  of  the  har- 
poon and  the  line,  which  he  never  abandoned,  he 
steadied  himself  firmly  upon  the  fish,  notivithstand- 
in{5  his  hazardous  situation,  and  regardless  of  a  con- 
siucrablo  woun  J  tliat  he  received  in  his  leg,  in  Iiis  fall 
aloT^g  ^\  ith  the  tragmeiits  of  the  boat.  ^VU  the  efforts 
of  the  other  boats  to  approacli  the  wlialc,  and  deliver 
the  har])ooiier,  were  futile.  Tlic  captain,  not  seeing^ 
any  otlicr  njctliod  of  saving  his  unfortunate  com- 
panion, who  was  in  sonic  way  entangled  wiUi  the 
line,  called  to  him  to  cut  it  with  his  knife,  and  be- 
take hiijisclf  to  finimming.  Vienkes,  embarrassed 
and  disconcerted  as  he  was,  tried  in  vain  to  follow 
this  rounsel.  His  knife  was  in  the  pocket  of  his 
drawers  ;  and,  being  unable  to  support  himself  with 
one  hand,  he  could  not  get  it  out.  The  whale, 
mean  while,  continued  advancing  along  the  surface 
of  the  water  ■with  great  rapidity,  but  fortimatcly 
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never  attempted  to  dive.  While  his  comrades  de« 
spaired  of  liis  life,  the  harpoon  by  which  he  held,  at 
length  disengaged  itself  from  the  body  of  the  whale. 
Vienkes  being  then  liberated,  did  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  this  circumstance ;  he  cast  himself  into 
tlie  sea,  and,  by  swimming,  endeavoured  to  regain 
the  boats  which  continued  the  pursuit  of  the  whale. 
When  his  shipmates  perceived  him  stmggling  with 
the  waves,  they  redoubled  their  exertions.  They 
reached  him  just  as  his  strength  was  exhausted,  and 
had  the  happiness  of  rescuing  this  adventurous  har- 
pooner  from  his  perilous  situation  *. 

In  one  of  my  earliest  voyages  to  the  whale-fishery, 
I  observed  a  circumstance  which  excited^my  highest 
astonishment.  One  of  our  harpooners  had  struck 
a  whale,  it  dived,  and  all  the  assisting  boats  had 
collected  round  the  fast-boat,  before  it  arose  to  the 
surface.  The  first  boat  which  approached  it  ad- 
vanced incautiously  upon  it.  It  rose  with  unex- 
pected violence  beneath  the  boat,  and  projected  it 
and  all  its  crew,  to  the  height  of  some  yards  in  the 
air.  It  fell  on  its  side,  upset,  and  cast  all  the  men 
into  the  water.  One  man  received  a  sevore  blow  in 
his  fall,  and  appeared  to  be  dangerously  injured ; 


*  I  give  this  ancedote  on  the  authority  of  the  author  of  the 
Hittoire  des^  P^ches^  who  translated  it  from  the  Dutch.  Part 
of  the  8t<M7  bears  the  marks  of  truth ;  but  some  of  it,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  borders  on  the  marvelloas. 
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bat  MOD  iftcT  his  arriral  on  board  of  the  khip,  be 
recorered  from  tbe  effects  of  the  acrident  The  mt 
of  tbe  boft^i  crew  escaped  without  any  hurL 

Captain  Lyona  of  the  Raith  o£  Leith,  while  pme- 
•oting  the  whale-fishery  on  the  Labrador  coast,  in 
the  season  of  1802,  discovered  a  lai^  whale  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  ship.  '  Fonr  boats  were  di»> 
patched  in  pursuit,  and  two  of  them  meceeded  in 
approaching  it  so  closely  together,  that  two  harpooiM 
were  struck  at  the  same  moment.  The  fish  descend- 
ed a  few  fathoms  in  the  diiection  of  another  of  the 
boats,  which  \yas  on  the  advance,  rose  accidentally 
beneath  it,  fitruck  it  nith  its  head,  and  threw  the 
boat,  men  and  ajiparatus,  about  fifteen  feet  into  the 
air.  It  was  inverted  by  the  stroke,  and  fell  into  the 
w.itcr  with  its  keel  ui»vjinls.  All  the  people  were 
picked  up  alive  by  tlic  fourth  boat,  which  was  just  at 
liaiKi,  excepting  one  man,  who  having  got  entang- 
led in  the  boat,  fell  lM;iientli  it,  and  was  unftntu- 
nntely  drowned.  Tlic  fish  was  soon  afterwards  killed. 
'i'be  engraving  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  this 
volume,  executed  from  an  original  drawing  by  James- 
\\'addc],  Esq.,  is  iUiistrative  of  this  accident. 
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SECT.  XVI. 

Proceedings  in  a  GrrcenUmd  Ship^frfm  leaving  th£ 
Fishing  Stations^  to  her  arrival  in  Britain, 

When  a  ship  has  on  hoard  an  ample  cargo,  or 
when  the  fogs  set  in,  and  the  whales  totally  disap-^ 
pear^  so  as  to  put  a  period  to  the  fishery  for  that 
season,  there  remains  no  sufficient  motive  to  induce 
farther  stay  in  the  country ;  the  course  of  each  ship 
is,  therefore,  directed  immediately  homeward. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  ship  to  hear  away,  without 
the  navigators  having  first  obtained  any  certain 
knowledge  as  to  their  situation  in  longitude.  Not 
having,  perhaps,  seen  any  land  for  some  weeks,  or 
even  months,  or  possibly  not  since  their  arrival  on 
the  fishing  stations ;  having  neither  a  chronometer  on 
board,  nor  the  means  of  taking  a  lunar  observation : 
they  set  out  ignorant  of  the  meridian  on  which 
they  sail,  and  sensible  of  their  being  liable  to  an  er- 
ror of  5  or  6  degrees  of  longitude.  In  such  ca.scs, 
they  steer  a  south-westerly  course  by  the  compass. 
If  they  happen  to  be  in  a  more  westerly  situation 
than  they  expect,  an  increase  in  the  westerly  varia 
tion  reacts  a  little  in  their  favour ;  and  if  they  prove 
to  be  farther  easterly,  a  decrease  of  the  variation  of 
the  compass,  tends  to  give  them  more  westing  than 
VOL.  II.  A  a    ■ 
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they  calculate  upon.  The  increaie  of  Tariaticm 
with  the  longitude  in  a  westerly  directaon,  aetn^ 
therefore,  in  the  navigator's  favour,  but  only  in  a 
trifling  degree.  In  another  respect,  however,  this 
regular  alteration  of  the  variation  serves  to  pcnnt  oat 
the  situation  of  the  ship  in  longitude,  within  2**  or 
3**,  when  a  sufficiently  delicate  inatnnnent  is  on 
board  fiv  observing  the  variation  mth  accnraiy. 

If  the  homeward  bound  Greenlandmen  steer  too 
fiv  to  the  eastward,  they  make  the  coast  of  Nonmy, 
and  if  too  for  to  the  westward,  they  probably  make 
Feroc.  The  appearance  of  certun  birds,  sea-weeda 
and  incdusx, — sudden  alterations  in  the  swells — 
and  the  examination  of  the  depth  of  the  water,  are 
the  principal  intimations  which  g^ve  them  a  know- 
ledge of  their  situation.  The  appearance  of  sea* 
weeds  and  meditsee  in  the  water,  and  of  solan 
gcesc,  skua-gullfi  and  land  binls  on  the  wing,  denoto 
their  proximity  to  land.  A  westerly  sn'cll  genetd- 
ly  prevailing  between  the  latitudes  of  60')  and  65", 
its  sudden  cessation  indicates  shelter  from  some  land. 
If,  in  the  62d  or  63d  degree  of  latitude,  the  westerly 
swell  be  suddenly  obstructed,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Feroe  Islands  arc  not  far  distant  to  the  westward ; 
but  if  the  same  effect  takes  place  in  the  6lBt  d^;ree, 
it  denotes  the  proximity  of  Slictland  to  the  west- 
ward. 
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Subject  to  mists  as  tlie  Shetland  Islands  are,  the 
navigator,  in  thick  stormy  weather,  is  sometimes 
exceedingly  embarrassed  in^approaching  them.  Fos* 
sesraig  no  satisfkctory  knowledge  of  his  situation, 
he  cannot,  perhaps,  determfhe,  whether  he  be  on 
the  east  side  or  west  side,  or  on  the  meridian  of 
these  islands.     In  the  latter  case,  he  apprehends 
clanger  from  the  Skerries,  which  lie  on  both  sides  of 
the  land,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  main, 
some  of  which  are  so  small,  low  and  rocky,  that,  in 
bad  weath^,  or  in  the  night,  they  constitute  a  very 
finrmidable  source  of  danger.     He  apprehends  some 
little  risk  of  running  to  the  westward  of  Orkney,  if 
he  bo  much  to  the  westward  of  Shetland,  or  of  being 
detained  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  if  he  prove  to  be 
en  the  east  side.    The  westerly  winds,  which  are 
here  prevalent  about  the  middle  and  latter  end  of 
summer,  though  tolerably  favourable    for  a  ship 
in  a  fair  way,  between  Shetland  and  Norway,  re- 
tard such  as  happen  to  be  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way, especially  if  they  be  imable  to  clear  the  land 
on  the  starboard  tack. 

In  approaching  Shetland  in  foggy  weather,  or 
during  the  night,  the  soundings  are  the  only  satis- 
hctory  guide.  If  the  navigator  be  pretty  certain 
of  his  latitude,  and  try  for  soundings  in  the  parallel 
of  60^  or  61  degrees,  he  will  have  no  bottom  with 
100  or  120  fiitlioras  of  line,  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
miles  from  the  west  side  of  Shetland :  but  on  the. 
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east  side,  he  nill  have  Mnindiiigi  in  70  at  80  &- 
tboiDR,  fine  ssnd,  or  saod  and  ahella,  midmy  between 
Shetland  uidNonray;  coaner  soundings,  with  nme 
increase  of  depth  nearer  to  ShetUnd;  and  no  bottom 
at  ISO  fttboms,  within  sight  of  the  Norway  land. 
The  drciunstance,  therefore,  of  obtaining  Bounding^  - 
is  the  general  criterion  of  being  in  east  Umgitnde ; 
and  of  finding  no  bottom,  of  being  to  the  westwaid 
of  Shetland  in  west  longitude. 

Id  the  year  181S,  I  stecved  into  the  latitude  <tf 
60",  in  longitude  by  lunar  obserration  about  SJ*  W. . 
As  a  matter  of  curioaty,  I  tried  for  soundings,  and, 
to  my  great  surprise,  found  bottom  in  73  fathoms. 
Had  I  not  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  my  lunar 
observation,  (especially  as  we  had  left  Greenland  with 
out  obtaining  any  departure,  and  nithout  having  seen 
land  for  two  months  previous,)  I  should,  undoubted 
ly,  have  steered  a  south-westerly  course,  which  would 
have  run  us  to  the  westward  of  Scotland.  My  mate, 
and  some  other  experienced  officers  on  board,  felt 
assuretl  that  we  were  to  the  eastward  of  Shetland. 
Such,  however,  was  my  confidence  that  we  were  to 
the  westward,  that  we  sdled  18  miles  to  the  east- 
ward, struck  soundings  in  45  fethoms,  rocks  and 
filicIU,  and  then  20  miles  farther  on  an  E.  by  S. 
course,  wlien  our  souniUngs  were  60  fatlioms,  shells. 
The  weather  liad  previously  been  clear,  but  it  was 
now  dark.  On  cniciilatiug  fromtfliy  lunar  observa- 
tion ttic  position  of  the  ship,  the  island  of  Fuhi  ap- 
peared to  be  at  the  ditjtaucc  of  10  miles,  bearing 
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north.  We  stood  off  and  on  during  the  night,  and 
at  day  light  descried  the  very  island  of  Fula,  bear- 
ing N.  N.  E.  distant  15  or  20  miles !  I  mention 
this  circumstance  thus  particularly^  because  I  feel 
assured,  that  such  is  the  omfidence  Greenland  cap- 
tains in  general  have  in  their  easterly  situation  when 
they  find  soundings,  that,  without  the  same  advan- 
tage of  a  lunar  observation  as  I  on  this  occasion  pos- 
sessed, it  is  highly  probable  they  would  have  run  to 
the  westward  of  Britain  altc^ether. 

An  accurate  survey  of  the  Shetland  islands,  with 
particular  soimdings  on  every  side,  marking  the  ex- 
act situations  where  soimdings,  with  a  certain  length 
of  line,  can  no  longer  be  obtained,  would  be  a  great 
advantage  both  to  the  Greenland  and  Archangel 
trade. 

Besides  the  great  call  for  a  survey  of  the  Shet- 
land Islands  and  the  soundings  around  them,  an- 
other great  safeguard  to  this  navigation,  would  be 
the  erection  of  Light-houses  on  two  or  three  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  prominent  parts  of  the  coast  *. 
To  advance  in  the  night  towards  this  coast,  where 
rocky  islands  abound,  and  strong  tides  prevail,  is  a 

*  My  friend  Mr  Stevenson^  the  distinguished  Engineer  to  the 
Commissioners  for  Northern  Light-houses,  informs  me  that,  on 
the  motion  of  Willijim  Erskine,  Esq.  Sheriff  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  the  Board  has  recently  resolved  to  erect  light* 
hous^  on  the  Shetland  Islands,  beginning  with  one  on  Sum-^ 
brougb-Head.  The  advantages  will  be  great;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  I  understand,  will  infer  no  additional  charge  on  the 
shipping. 
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haz&tdouB  undertaking,  neither  ii  it  altogether  afii 
to  lie-U}  near  it ;  lor  shipa  which  have  lain^-to  in 
the  eveaiDg,  at  the  distance  of  five  or  dx  lesgues 
&)m  Sumbrough-Head,  (tlic  Bouthem  extremity  of 
Zetland),  have  sometimeB  bfen  svept  by  the  tide  to 
within  a  few  foiiongs  of  the  shore,  in  the  space  of 
two  cnr  three  houn !  This  remarkable  effect  of  • 
tidc>  the  nature  of  which  is  but  very  imperfectly 
known,  I  myself  expciicnced  in  the  £sk,  iu  the  year 
1814.  The  circumstances  were  as  follow :  In  the 
erening  of  the  26th  of  March,  we  passed  Fair  Is- 
land, with  a  south  wind.  The  weatlier  being  stormy 
And  hazy,  wc  reefed  our  sails,  and  hauled  to  the 
eastward  at  8  p.  m.,  being  then  10  miles  S.  W.  by  S. 
from  the  southern  point  of  Shetland.  We  proceed- 
ed on  an  E.  S.  E.  course,  under  easy  sail,  supposing 
ourselves  quite  out'of  the  influence  of  any  rapid  tide, 
and  consequently  in  safety ;  meaning  to  stand  off 
and  on  during  the  night,  and  proceed  to  Lerwick 
after  day-break.  I  had  Just  retired  to  rest,  when 
the  officer  of  the  watch  called  out, "  Land."  I  jump- 
ed upon  deck,  and,  incredible  as  it  was,  saw  a  lofty 
peak  of  land,  scarcely  two  miles  distant,  under  our 
lee,  and  presently  afterwards  observed  land  a-head, 
and  to  windward !  The  night  being  tempestuous  and 
dark,  our  situation  was  very  alarming.  The  ship  was 
instantly  "  weared,"  a  smart  sail  set,  and  we  soon 
cleared  the  land  to  the  westward.  I  recognized  the 
land  to  be  Fitfil-Head ;  consequently  the  ship  must 
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have  been  drifted  by  the  tide  into  Quendale  Bay ; 
a  ^all  inlet  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Shetland, 
We  stretched  to  the  westward  about  three  hours,  and 
then  returned,  supposing,  Gnan  the  state  of  the  sea, 
that  the  ship  could  not  have  fetched  the  land  we 
had  before  seen ;  but  the  influence  of  the  returning 
tide  had  caught  us,  and  to  our  surprise  at  day-light, 
though  the  atmosphere  was  not  fo^y,  no  land  was 
in  sight !  Soon  afterwards,  however,  a  certain  hazi- 
ness in  the  atmosphere  dispersed,  and  Fair  Island 
made  its  appearance,  bearing  west,  and  Sutnbrough 
Head  N.  N.  E.  12  miles  distant.  From  a  correct 
estimation  of  the  courses  and  distances  steered,  t 
ascertuned,  that  in  the  evening  (8  to  10  p.  w.)  the 
ebb-tide  had  carried  us  N.  f  E.  per  compass,  11 
miles  in  two  hours ;  and  that  during  the  night,  the 
flood-tide  had  taken  us  in  the  opposite  direction 
about  12  miles.  Our  dtuation  at  day-light,  indeed, 
was  almost  predsely  the  same  as  that  where  we  had 
hauled  the  wind  the  night  before ;  and  had  we  not 
had  certun  evidence  of  having  seen  the  land,  we 
slJbuld  have  supposed  we  had  been  deceived. 

Vessels  returning  &om  Greenland  or  Archangel, 
are  so  very  liable  to  make  the  coast  of  Norway,  when 
the  navigators  im^oe  themselves  at  the  distance 
of  some  degrees,  that  the  circumstance  is  notorious. 
An  error  of  5  or  6  degrees  of  longitude,  in  the 
reckoning  of  a  Greenland  ship,  is  by  no  means  un- 
common, notwithstanding  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen 
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may  liave  been  seen  immediately  before  setting  out 
on  the  passage  homeward.  As  this  error  is  inva- 
riably in  one  direction,  the  cause  must  be  r^Or 
lar.  Ships  which  have  made  the  Norway  land,  have 
been  frequently  supposed  to  be  steering  direct  fiir 
Shetland.  This  error  has  usually  been  attributed 
to  an  easterly  current ;  if  such  a  causes  however,  do 
operate  at  all,  most  certainly  it  is  not  the  sole  cause. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
increase  of  the  westerly  variation  of  the  compass, 
in  consequence  of  the  '*  local  attraction**  of  the  ship 
on  the  magnetic  needle,  when  steering  on  a  course 
to  the  westward  of  the  magnetic  meridian ;  and 
partly  to  an  error  in  tlic  departure  of  the  Green- 
land ships,  arising  from  the  situation  of  the  south- 
cm  parts  of  Spitsbergen  being  laid  do^vn  3  or  4 
degrees  too  far  to  the  westward  in  the  charts. 

That  there  is  a  kind  of  focus  or  centre  of  attrac- 
tion in  every  vessel,  towards  which,  in  north  lati- 
tude, the  north  point  of  the  compass  is  invariably 
drawn,  is  a  fact  which  is  now  sufficiently  establish- 
ed. W^hen  the  compass,  tlierefore,  is  placed  near 
tlic  stem  of  the  vessel,  which  is  its  usual  situation, 
its  north  point  in  the  northern  hemisi)here,  is  at-* 
tracted  towards  the  centre  of  the  ship.  Hence,  if 
the  ship's  head  is  directed  towards  the  west,  the 
north  point  of  the  compass  being  deflected  forward, 
produces  an  error  of  a  quarter  to  half  a  point  to-i 
wards  the  norths  in  very  high  latitudes,  and  a9 
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equal  error  in  the  same  direction  when  sailing  on 
an  east  course ;  so  that  when  a  ship's  head,  by  the 
eompa«s  placed  near  the  middle  of  the  quarter-deck, 
appears  to  be  west,  it  is  actually  W.  ^  S.  or  W.  ^  S. 
compared  with  the  true  magnetic  meridian ;  and 
when  it  appears  to  be  east,  it  is  E.  ^  S.  or  £.  ^  S. 
On  more  oblique  courses,  such  as  N.  £.,  S.  E., 
S.  W.  and  N.  W.  the  equation  ox  anomaly  of  va- 
riatum,  though  less  considerable,  is  still  very  per- 
ceptible.  A  ship  steering  with  a  fair  wind  from 
Greeenland^  S.  W.  ^  W.  by  the  compass,  scarcely 
makes  good  a  S.  S.  W.  course,  though  the  variation 
should  be  but  two  points.  This  quarter  point  of 
attraction  or  anomaly  of  variation,  all  the  way 
from  latitude  78^  to  61^,  a  distance  of  1020  miles, 
occasions  an  error  of  152^  of  longitude,  or  about 
87  degrees,  which  the  reckoning  will  be  to  the 
westward  of  the  ship  ♦.  This,  of  itself,  is  nearly 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  frequent  mistakes  which 
are  made,  but  amply  so  if  we  view  it  in  connection 
with  the  liability  to  err,  occasioned  by  the  insuffi- 
dency  of  the  usual  allowances  made  for  lee-way, 
when  westerly  winds  prevail,  together  with  the  other 
source  of  error  already  mentioned,  in  the  departure 


*  This  subject,  the  anomaly  of  variation^  having  been  con- 
sidered more  at  large  in  tlie  First  Volume  of  this  Work,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  state  in  this  place  the  facts  and  ob8cr\'atii)ns 
ikooi  which  the  above  conclusions  arc  derived- 
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fiom  Spitsbergen,  wbieh  opentes  in  the  nme  di- 
xection. 

Hence,  where  there  are  suoh  preraiUng  aoutoon 
of  error,  and  these,  inatead  of  compensating  each 
^er,  all  tending  in  the  same  direeticHi,  celestial  ob- 
servations become  of  the  greatest  importance.  Am, 
however,  the  prevalence  of  cloudy  or  foggy  weather 
admits  of  but  few  opportunities  of  taking  famar 
observations,  the  chronometer,  fifom  the  facility  ^th 
which  the  time  may  be  generally  got,  becomes  a  moat 
useful  instrument.  But  as  accidents  have  rarely  aziaen 
from  the  want  of  a  chronometer,  detention  only  in 
the  passage  being  the  usual  consequence,  tiiis  in- 
convenience is  not  considered  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  bring  chronometers  into  general  use  in  this 
navigation. 


SECT.  XVII. 

Legislative  Regulations  on  the  Importation  of  the 
Produce  of  the  Nofihcrn  Whale-Fisheries. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  a  fishing  ship 
at  the  port  from  wlience  she  sailed,  the  mustering 
officer  of  the  customs  repairs  on  board,  receives  the 
manifest  of  the  cargo  *,  \\ith  a  true  copy  thereof. 


*  A  wanifest  is  a  kind  of  schedule  in  writing,  signed  by  the 
tnastcr  of  the  vessel,  containing  the  name  er  names  of  the  place 
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examines  into  the  identity  and  number  of  the  crew, 
by  the  usual  form  of  mustering,  and  places  an  of- 
ficer or  two  on  board  to  take  charge  of  the  caigo  on 
the  part  of  the  revenue.  The  duty  of  these  officers 
is  to  take  account  df  every  cask  or  other  article  of 
virhich  the  cargo  consists,  as  it  is  discharged  fh)m  the 
diip,  and  one  of  them  to  accompany  the  same  to  its 
destination,  carrying  an  account  thereof  in  writing, 
and  not  quitting  the  lighter  wherein  it  is  contained 
nntil  he  is  relieved  by  another  officer,  who  is  placed 
in  the  capacity  of  landing-waiter  on  the  prenuses, 
where  the  blubber  is  warehoused  or  boiled. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  ship  arrives 
in  port,  the  master  is  required,  under  the  penalty 
of  100/.,  to  attend  at  the  customhouse,  to  make 
his  report,  that  is,  to  make  affidavit  of  the  built, 
burden  and  cargo  of  the  ship  he  commands ;  on 
which  occasion  he  must  deliver  his  manifest  to  the 


or  places  where  the  cargo  was  laden :  the  name  of  the  master ; 
the  narae^  admeasurement,  and  built  of  the  vessel ;  and  the 
port  to  which  she  belongs ;  and  a  true  account  and  description 
of  every  individual  part  of  the  cargo. — 36th  Geo.  III.  c.  40. 

§1- 

Goods  imported  in  a  British  vessel,  into  a  British  port, 
without  being  regularly  described  in  the  manifest,  renders  tlie 
master  or  commander  of  the  vessel,  liable  to  forfeit  double  tlie 
value  of  such  goods,  together  with  the  full  duties  payable  on 
the  same.— $tfth  Geo.  III.  c  40.  g  5. 
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oollectar  or  other  chief  officer,  (if  it  has  not  before 
been  demanded  of  him,)  nndcr  the  penalty  of  SOOA  * 
At  the  same  time,  the  log-book  must  be  produoed ; 
and  its  contents,  as  required  by  law  f ,  verified  on 
the  oath  of  the  master  and  mate ;  and  affidavit  also 
made  by  the  same  persons,  of  their  faithful  deal- 
ings, according  to  the  requirements  of  law,  during 
the  voyage.  After  these  things  are  accomplished, 
the  mustering  officer's  certificate,  and  schedule  of 
the  crew,  the  commissioners'  licence,  and  the  affi- 
davits of  master  and  mate,  are  transmitted  to  the 
commissioners,  who,  being  satisfied  of  the  &ithfiil- 
ness  of  all  the  proceedings,  are  required  to  order 
payment  of  the  bounty  on  demand  :!:. 

Previous  to  tlic  cargo  being  admitted  to  entrj", 
free  from  the  duties  imposed  on  the  produce  of  fo- 
reign fishiDg,  the  owner,  importer,  or  consignee  of 
the  cargo,  together  with  the  master  or  commander 
of  the  \  cssel,  must  severally  make  oath,  each  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  that  the  said  car- 
go was  the  produce  of  fish,  &c.  actually  caught  by 
the  crew  of  a  British  built  vessel,  wholly  owned  by 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  usually  residing  in  Great 
Britain,  &c.  registcrctl  and  navigated  according  to 
law  5. 

mi 

*  itGih  Geo.  III.  c.  40.  §  11. 

+  SGth  Geo.  III.  c.  41    §  10. 

;  ilGihCco.  III.  c.  41.  §6'. 

$   ifjih  Geo.  III.  c.  9«.  ?  "7-    Appendix  No.  I.  &  IV. 
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The  importer  or  consignee  of  any  goods  imported 
into  Britain,  is  required,  within  twenty  days  after 
the  master  shall  have  made  his  report,  under  cer- 
tain penalties,  to  make  a  due  erUry  with  the  collec- 
tor or  other  chief  officer  of  the  customs  at  the  port 
where  the  ship  shall  arrive,  of  all  the  goods  hy  him 
imported  therein,  and  pay  the  full  duties  thereon  *. 
In  the  whale-fishery  trade,  however,  the  duties  are 
not  usually  paid  imtil  the  blubber  is  reduced  into 
oil^  and  the  exact  produce  thereof  ascertained, 
though  the  time  exceed  the  twenty  days  allowed 
by  the  above  act  f ;  but  should  the  proprietors  have 
occasion  to  send  any  part  of  the  produce  away  be- 
fore the  whole  cargo  is  boiled  off,  entry  must  be 
made  of  such  quantity  at  least,  and  the  duty  charge- 
able on  it  paid,  before  it  can  be  allowed  to  be  removed 
from  imder  the  eye  of  the  superintending  officer 
appointed  by  the  Customs. 


*  26th  Geo.  IIL  c  40.  §  14. 

t  By  act  49th  Geo,  IIL  c.  68. ;  and  39th  &  40th  Geo.  IIL 
c.  5L  §  Ly  blubber  is  allowed  to  be  boiled  into  oil^  under  the 
inspection  of  the  proper  officers,  and  such  oil  admitted  to  en-* 
try,  and  the  duties  paid  thereon. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DAVIS'  STBAITS  WHALE-FISH- 
ERY, AND  A  COMPARISON  WITH  THAT  OF 
GREENLAND,  WITH  STATEMENTS  OF  EXPEX'* 
CES  AND  PROFITS  OF  A  FISHING  SHIP. 


SECT.  L 

Some  Account  of  the  n^Tiak-Fhihcryy  an  at  pre- 
sent  conducted  in  Da'cis  StraitSy  and  on  the 
Coast  of  Labrador. 

The  manner  of  conducting  the  fishery  in  Davis" 

Straits,  being  so  very  similar  to  the  proceedings  in 
the  Greenland  fisherj',  I  shall  only  notice  briefly, 
such  circumstances  as  are  peculiar  to  the  former. 

Ships  intended  for  Davis'  Straits,  commonly  put 
to  sea  a  little  earlier  tlian  the  Greenland  ships.  A 
few  years  ago,  tlicy  were  in  tlie  habit  of  sailing  in 
the  latter  part  of  Febniar)' ;  but,  at  present,  they 
seldom  leave  their  ports  before  the  beginning  or  mid- 
dle of  March.  On  their  passage  outward,  the  Davi^ 
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Straits  fishers  ugually  touch  at  Orkney  <a  ShetUnd, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  men,  and  such  trifiiug 
stores  88  arc  furnished  at  a  cheap  rate  in  these  islands, 
tK^ether  with  a  view  of  trimming  and  preparing 
their  vessels  for  accomplishing  the  passage  across 
the  Atlantia 

In  consequence  of  the  frequent  storms  and  high 
seas  which  prevail  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  pas- 
sage across  the  Atlantic  is  oftien  attended  irith  dif- 
ficulty. Instead  of  steering  direct  for  the'  southern 
point  of  Greenland,  which  lies  in  about  59i^°  north 
latitude,  this  navigation  is  usually  performed  in 
the  parallel  of  58°,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a 
dangerous  body  of  heavy  drift  ice,  which  sometimes 
extends  to  a  considerable  distance  to  the  southward 
of  C^>e  Farewdl.  After  suling  5*  or  6°  of  lon^- 
tudc  to  the  westward  of  the  Cape,  a  more  northerly 
course  is  generally  pursued,  until  the  ships  fitU  in 
with  the  Labrador  ice,  in  the  parallel  of  61^  or  62*. 
The  greatest  danger  in  this  navigation  is  from  ice- 
bergs, which  the  whalcra  are  constantly  liable  to  meet 
with  afler  passing  the  meridian  of  Cape  FareweU, 
up  to  their  arrival  at  the  face  of  the  ice,  connected 
with  tlie  shore  of  Labradw.  In  the  night,  or  in  thick 
weather,  they  are  particularly  hazardous,  and  cspe- 
dally  in  storms.  In  moderate  winds,  indeed,  such 
an  intimation  of  their  proximity  is  derived,  either 
&om  their  natural  effulgence  in  some  states  of  the 
atmo6ph»%,  or  from  their  intense    blackness  in 
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othen;,  that  they  can  be  generally  avoidecL  But  is 
fitonns,  when  a  ship  ceases  to  be  under  command^ 
they  become  one  of  the  most  appalling  dangers  which 
can  be  presented  to  the  navigator. 

In  the  Spitsbergen  seas,  though  the  ice  is  equal-' 
ly  dangerous  to  the  shipping,  and  is  often  the  occa^ 
sion  of  their  loss, — though  it  presents  a  firightful 
appearance  and  a  most  formidable  danger,— yet  it 
seldom  proves  fatal  to  the  navigators,  as  they  can 
commonly  escape  upon  it,  and  sustain  themselves 
till  an  opportunity  of  making  their  escape  is  pre> 
sented.  But  the  danger  from  ice-bergs  is  more 
dreadful. 

Two  most  fatal  shipwrecks  have  occiured  in  the 
Davis'  Straits  fleet,  within  the  last  five  vcars.  The 
Royalist,  Captain  Edmonds,  and  the  London,  Cap* 
tain  jVIathews,  having  been  lost  with  all  hands ; 
the  former  among  icc-bcrgs  in  1814,  and  the  latter, 
it  is  supposed,  in  a  similar  way,  in  1817.  Little 
is  kno^Mi  respecting  these  distressing  events,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  London.  As  to  the  other 
ship,  however,  I  liave  received  a  few  particulars  from 
an  intelligent  seaman.  Captain  Bennet  of  the  Ve- 
nerable, who  was  in  company  with  the  Royalist 
immediately  before  she  was  wrecked.  April  the 
14th,  the  Venerable  was  in  latitude  61°  7',  longi- 
tude by  estimation  56°  13'  west ;  the  Royalist  in 
company.  They  fell  in  \nth  drift  ice  at  8  a.  m.^ 
when  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  commenced,  and  conti- 
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Hoed  twelve  houTB,  aftet  which  the  innd  abated  i 
but  suddenly  veering  to  the  N.  W.  a  tremendous 
stonn  arose,  which,  accompanied  with  sleet  or  snow, 
continned  without  intermission  during  twenty  hours. 
Before  dark  of  the  Ifith  (nautical  day),  Captain 
Bennet  saw  several  ice-bergs,  at  which  time  he  be- 
lieved the  Royalist  was  lying  to  windward  of  an 
extensive  chun  of  these  islands  of  ice»  among  which 
she  was  vrrecked  in  the  course  of  the  same  night. 
The  unfortunate  crew  ptobably  perished  immediate- 
ly, OS  the  sea  was  uncommonly  high. 

A  subscription  was  opened  at  Hull  by  the  own*- 
ers  of  the  whalers,  which  met  with  liberal  support 
&)m  the  humane  of  other  classes  of  people,  both  in 
this  and  in  neighbouring  towns.  The  sum  rmsed 
amounted  to  11S3/.  ISs.  6d.,  which  was  divided  in 
the  following  manner.  To  the  captain's  widow, 
9161 11«.  Sd. ;  to  the  widow  of  the  chief  mate,  51/. 
19^.  6c?. ;  and  to  the  widows  and  &milies  of  the 
rest  of  the  crew  certun  monthly  shares,  proportion- 
ate to  the  number  and  age  of  their  children,  until 
the  whole  was  expended. 

The  London  was  lost  about  the  same  situation  in 
the  year  1817.  A  subscription,  amounting  to 
530/.  11  s.,  raised  chiefly  by  the  people  of  Hull,  was 
divided  among  the  widows  and  families  of  the  crew 
in  the  manner  following.  To  the  widow  of  the  cap- 
tain, 4S/. ;  three  shares  jier  month,  of  7s.  each,  to 
every  othef  widow;  and  one  share  per  mouth  to 
TOL.  n.  B  b 
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tverj  Add  under  fonrteea  nars  of  ag«.  Hie  lait 
moDthl;  payment  mi  made  on  the  S4th  of  De- 
cember 1818* 

The  tiAery  on  tfie  uast  of  Labrador  coouaencei 
oecasionanyintiieTconthof  Marefa.  Ontfauststkn, 
which  ii  infaalnted  by  a  large  dnaiptioB  of  whahit 
•ome  fiihen  hare  pcnerored  altogether,  and  imn 
■oni&tunea  procured  gmt  cargoes.  Iti^howenr, 
a  dan^'^^TODs  fiihnjr.  The  nights  beb^  hmg  and 
dark  on  their  firat  aninl,  they  are  obliged  to  vmb 
lanterns  in  t'ldr  boats,  when  fish  hiqipen  to  be 
stni'-k.  or  to  remain  unsubdued  at  the  dote  of 
day,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  ships  and  boats 
together;  on  which  occasions,  the  stormy  weather 
tliat  frequently  occurs  at  this  season,  exposes  them 
to  continual  danger.  Those  who  prosecute  the 
northern  fishery,  after  making  the  ice  at  the 
"  Soutli-^Vcst,"  as  the  nciglibourliood  of  the  La- 
brador  coast  is  usually  denominated,  proceed  al- 
most immcLliately  up  Davis'  Straits,  towardi  Baf- 
fin'ij  Bay.  If,  in  the  month  of  April  or  b^n- 
ninj;  of  ^  fay,  they  commence  this  na\igatian,  and 
sail    along   the   edge   of  the  western   iee   to   the 

•  Captain  Bennet's  conununi  cation  by  letter.— It  is  Mtnoe- 
wliat  raniirh.-ililc,  that  Captain  Klathews  of  the  Lcndon,  who 
perifhed  when  his  i4iip  waa  lost,  wns  engaged  aa  duef-mate  o£ 
tlic  noynliHt,  for  the  voyage  in  vhich  she  vaa  wreriMd,  bat, 
by  xoine  accident,  was  prevented  from  Bailing  in  faer.  In  the 
first  inrtance,  he  );ad  an  extraordinary  ewape  ftmn  prenuture 
dciOi,  and  jet  three  yean  atlerwarda  he  Buffered  a  auoilar  ca- 
liaaity. 
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northward,  they  often  find  it  joining  the  ice  con- 
nected with  the  west  coaat  of  Greenland,  in  the  la- 
titude of  66  J "  or  67",  and  meet  with  a  considerable 
barria  of  it  in  68°,  immediately  beyond  which,  a 
few  leagues  from  land,  is  a  good  fishing  station.  As 
the  ice  opens  to  the  northward,  the  whales  retreat 
'  in  that  direction,  and  the  fishers  follow  as  prompt- 
ly as  possible.  The  whalers  often  reach  Disko 
early  in  May ;  but  it  is  generally  the  lattei 
end  of  this  month,  or  the  beginning  of  jnn^ 
befiffe  they  can  pass  the  second  barrier  of  ice, 
lying  about  Hare  Island,  in  the  71st  d^iee  of  - 
latitude,  and  enter  the  northern  iulets  frequented  by 
•the  whales.  The  three  iulets,  called  the  South-east 
Bay,  Jacob's  Bigbt,  and  the  North-east  Bay,  were 
nost  productive  fishing  stations  a  few  years  ago ; 
but  of  late  they  have  afforded  but  lew  whales. 
From  hence,  if  no  fish  are  found,  the-  whalers  pro- 
ceed to  the  western  p^  of  the  Straits,  towards  Cum- 
berland Island,  or  persevere  along  the  east  side  of 
Davis'  Straits  towards  Baffin's  Bay ;  to  the  extreme 
parts  of  which  the  fish  appear  to  retreat  as  the  sea- 
son advances,  and  as  the  ice  dears  away  from  the 
northern  and  eastern  shores. 

Perhaps  the  following  may  be  considered  as 
an  eli^ble  plan  of  fishing  on  a  X>avia'  Straits 
voyage.  To  proceed  at  the  usual  season,  and  in  the 
usual  manner,  to  the  drift-ice  bordering  the  coast 
of  lAbrador,  where  whales,  though  not  in  great 
numbers,  usually  remain  during  a  great  part  of  tiie 
BbS 
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season,  and  there  to  persevere  in  the  fisherj  until  the 
latter  end  of  April  or  h^inning  of  May,  by  which 
time  the  fish  at  the  South- West  sometimes  retire 
into  the  ice  or  to  the  northward ;  then  to  follow  the 
wliales  which  go  north,  and  attack  them  in  latitude 
65""  or  66^5  where  they  occasionally  make  a  halt 
About  the  middle  of  May  to  proceed  up  the  Straits^ 
try  the  fishing  station  in  the  69th  decree,  then  the 
western  part  of  the  Straits,  when  open,  in  the  70th 
or  71st  degree,  and  on  the  first  opening  of  the  ice 
near  Hare  Island,  to  explore  the  inlets  in  latitude 
71^  and  72^.  If  considerable  success  has  not,  by 
that  time,  been  obtained,  to  proceed  up  Baffin's 
Bay  as  the  ice  clears  away,  to  the  farthest  navigable 
])oiiit,  where  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  is  al- 
ways oficred.  The  farthest  point  attained  in  the 
month  of  June  will,  perhaps,  not  be  above  the  72d  or 
73cl  degree  of  latitude  ;  but  in  the  month  of  July  or 
er.rly  in  August,  the  extreme  parts  of  Baffin's  Bay 
will  probably  be  open,  and  afford  a  productive  fish- 
ing station,  should  all  others  fail.  Thus,  the  fish- 
cry  of  l^avis'  Straits  may  be  extended,  in  one  sea- 
son, during  six  months,  instead  of  four  or  five,  the 
\\:mv]  interval ;  and,  at  all  times,  with  a  more  than 
ordinary  probability  of  success. 

At  the  South-West,  in  latitude  6V  or  62\fish 
have  been  killed  in  the  month  of  July,  but  only  in 
icy  situations,  near  the  Labrador  coast. 

In  IJallin's  Baj,  and  in  the  inlets  of  AVest-Green- 
land,  the  fishery  is  conducted  imdcr  the  most  favour- 
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sble  drcumstances.  The  water  being  shallow  in  many- 
situations,  the  boats  require  only  a  small  quantity 
of  line;  and  the  weather  being  warm,  the  sailors 
perform  their  occupations,  if  not  with  pleasure,  at 
least  with  comfort  to  themselves.  But  at  the  South- 
West,  each  operation  of  the  fishery  is  performed  un- 
der rather  unpleasant  and  even  dangerous  circum- 
stances. Darkness  of  night,  exposure  to  storms, 
and  frequency  of  swells,  are  all  uu&vourable  to  the 
fishers.  The  flensing  of  a  whale  at  the  South-West, 
is  usually  more  troublesome  and  more  hazardous 
than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  prevalent  swell  which 
rarely  altogether  subsides. 

Davis*  Straits  fishers,  within  the  present  century, 
after  making  a  successful  fishery  at  a  distance  from 
land,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  ha\% 
and  there  mooring  in  safety,  until  the  troublesome 
process  of  making-off  was  accomplished. 

On  the  passage  homeward,  the  ships  usually  steer 
down  the  middle  of  the  Straits,  and  proceed  suffi- 
ciently far  south  for  avoiding  the  "  Cape-ice,"  before 
they  haul  up  to  the  eastward.  From  thence,  the 
prevalence  of  westerly  winds  in  the  summer  season, 
generaUy  affords  them  an  easy  passage  acrossi  the 
Atlantic.  Their  course  is  nearly  due  east ;  which 
being  on  a  parallel  of  latitude,  they  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  Shetland,  Orkney,  or  the  norths 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  accordingly  as  they  may 
wish ;  their  only  particidor  caution  being  to  keep 
a  good  look-out  for  land,  some  time  before  they  may 
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cdculate  on  its  prozmiity,  in  cue  Af  m  emnr  ia 
their  longitude.  In  Orkney,  the  men  taken  <m 
board  on  the  outward  passage/ are  landed  on  their 
return ;  and  the  crew  are  mustered,  when  the  num* 
her  of  men  engaged  at  the  pert  from  which  the 
▼essel  sailed,  was  not  sufficient  for  pel  faming  tins 
legal  cerem<Riy  at  home.  These  matters  aoeomplish- 
ed,  the  ship  proceeds  immediately  to  her  port 

The  legislative  regulations  on  the  importation  of 
Davis'  Straits  produce,  are  the  same  as  on  cargoei 
obtained  in  the  Greenland  fishery. 


SECT.  II. 

Comparative  Flew  of  the  Fisheries  of  Greeniand 

and  Davis''  Straits. 

Hitherto  the  comparative  advantages  of  the 
fisheries  of  Greenland  and  Dans'  Straits  have  been 
entirely  matter  of  opinion^  no  one  having,  I  believe, 
taken  the  pains  to  make  correct  estimates  on  the 
subject.  It  may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  give 
the  result  of  some  calculations,  made  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  the  relative  value  of  the  two  fish- 
cries  to  individuals  who  embark  their  property  in  the 
trade. 

Among  the  Dutch  fishers,  we  find  that,  during 
•A  period  of  107  years,  included  between  1669  and 
1 778,  each  ship  in  a  fleet  of  132  saii^  which  pro^ 
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oeeded  anmully  to  GreenlaBd,  afforded  to  the  own- 
en,  on  an  average,  a  profit  of  31S6  florins ;  and 
that  in  a  period  of  60  years,  ending  with  177t^,  a 
fleet  of  53  ships,  which  sailed  annually  to  Davis* 
Struts,  realised  to  the  owners  a  profit  of  3469/". 
per  voyage :  thus,  exceeding  the  produce  of  the 
&eenhtnd  fishery  by  343,/!  on  each  ship  per  voyage; 
after  ample  allowance  is  made  for  the  greater  length 
<^  the  voyage  to  Davis'  Straitfl>  together  with  the 
additional  wear  and  tear. 

Among  the  British  fishers,  the  advantage  seems 
idso  to  have  been  on  the  sideof  Davis'  Straits,  particu- 
larly of  late  years.  In  the  four  years  ending  with 
1817,  the  Greenland  fishery  has  produced  on  an 
average  88  tons  of  oil,  and  4  tons  9i^  cwt  of  whale- 
bone per  ship,  each  voyage ;  but  the  Davis*  Stnuts 
fishery  has,  during  the  same  period,  averaged  103 
tons  of  oil,  and  4  tons  16J  cwt.  of  whalebone  per 
■bip ;  exceeding  the  average  cargo  of  the  Greenland 
ships  by  14  tons  of  oil  and  7i  cwt.  of  whalebone, 
value,  according  to  the  mean  rate  of  oil  and  fins, 
about  530 1.  But  &om  this,  if  we  deduct  tfae  value 
of  skins  taken  by  the  Greenland  fishers,  but  not 
estimated  in  .their  cargoes,  say  20  L  to  30  /.  per  ship, 
and  the  additional  expences  of  a  Davis'  Straits 
vojrage,  occasioned  by  the  greater  wear  and  tear,  and 
the  provimons  and  w(iges  for  a  voyage  longer  by  one 
at  two  months  than  that  to  Greenland,  we  shall 
reduce  the  balance  in  &rour  of  tfae  Davis*  Struts 
fi^em  to  a  v&y  small  sum. 
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During  the  above  four  years,  the  amount  of  the 
cargoes  of  the  British  Greenhmd  whale-fishing  ships, 
(consisting  of  376  sail^  repeated  voyages  included,) 
vras  3508  whales,  which  produced  SS»070  tons  of 
oil,  and  1682  tons  of  whalebone.  At  the  same 
time,  210  ships  employed  in  the  Davis*  Straits 
fishery,  procured  1522  whales,  yielding  81,438  tcms 
of  oil,  and  1015  tons  of  whale-fins. 

It  seems  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  whales 
caught  near  Spitsbergen,  a£R)rded  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  whalebone,  compared  with  the  quantity  of 
ml,  than  the  fish  of  Davis*  Straits ;  the  Greenknd 
fish  yielding  a  ton  of  fins  for  every  1 9^  tons  of  oil, 
and  the  Davis'  Straits  fish  a  ton  of  fins  for  every 
21  tons  of  oil.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  should 
have  been  the  case^  vihen  we  consider  that  small 
fish  afford  less  whalebone  than  large  fish,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  produce  in  oil,  and  yet  the  Green- 
land fish  which,  on  the  average  of  four  years,  were 
much  smaller  than  those  caught  in  Da\is'  Straits, 
have  produced  the  largest  proportion  of  whalebone. 
The  whales  taken  at  the  Greenland  fisherj-  in  four 
years,  only  average  9v  tons  of  oil  each,  but  those 
caught  at  Davis'  Straits  average  14  tons.  It  would 
thcreibre  appear,  that  the  large  whales  caught  near 
Spitzbergen  are  much  stouter  than  those  taken  in 
Davis'  Straits,  and  afford  so  much  greater  a  propor- 
tion of  fins,  as  more  than  compensates  for  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  smaU  whales. 
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Statementg  of  Expences  and  JVo^  on  some 
Wkalc-fisking  Voyages. 

The  fluctuating  value  of  shipping,  renders  it  dif- 
ficult to  give  a  isax  estimate  of  the  expences  of  a 
whale-ship.  The  Resolution  of  Whitby,  burden 
S91  tons,  when  new,  in  the  year  1803,  cost  but 
7791  /.,  including  aU  expences  of  stores  and  outfit, 
premiums  of  insurance,  and  advance  money  of  sea- 
men ;  while  the  £sk,  of  S54  tons  admeasurement, 
launched  and  fitted  out  of  the  same  port  in  1813, 
cost  above  14,000/. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  cost  and  ex- 
pences of  the  ship  Resolution,  before  putting  to  sea, 
on  her  first  voyage,  la  the  year  1803. 


Cost  of  the  ship'a  hiill, .SSaO  10  0 

Ezpencesof  doublinggfntif^ing,  Sec...  471  7  5 

Mast-raaker'g  and  joiner's  bills, 505  18  4 

SwLmaker'8  IriU S40  11  6 

Cordage, — Riggmg,  and  cables, 580  11  0 

^Whale-lines,  &e. 876  6  5 

Ri^rar'sInU, 83  8  4 

Boat-buJlder,  for  7  boats, 144  1  1] 


Carried  frvard^        L.457S    8    10 
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Tvii.  ;nin  vis  «ui  ji  ^i^t  ihares .  and  die  wojsl 
iipkvrr.iiofi    )y  ";;e    iwaers.    inii   deposite^l   in  die 

'^v;v*nO''*s  inrniT^.   imt  the  nmdcs  reaiiaed  bv  this 
4f'.  v*ntiir.%  riui-ine  iif::«»CTi  voyages,  are  exhibited  in 


i/*  oW,  A%:tTi;^pn^  owners  ct  the  R^soiiitinn,  tcr  tbe 
'  vi»m  rhirU  thift  ^tAtement  waj  dniwn  ap. 
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Hence  the  halanrp  in  fiivaiir  of  the  owners  of 
the  Re^iution.  for  fifteen  voyages,  appears  to  be 
IWZII.  I0.«.  2d.,  besides  die  valne  ijf  the  ship» 
and  the  value  of  tihe  outfit  mr  the  sixteenth  voyage. 
Ii*  ^e  reckon  diese  at  6500  L  the  pnofic  defived  tzom 
8000^,  originally  advanced,  in  addidon  to  the  inte- 
rest ot'  tlie  capital  embarked,  wiH  amonnt  to  about 
26,000/^  notwithstanding  the  last  three  vot^ages 
were  hut  indiSerent ;  of  which  !?mn,  2Jw£00  L  has 
actually  been  (tivided.  To  present  this  statement 
without  some  qualidcation,  however,  would  give  a 
very  erroneous  view  of  the  general  advantages  of 
thr-  S:;'  i".-^/  ro  intii-^iuiiaLs ;  it  is  theretore  necessarr 
to  r.-irvitioii.  tr.a:  *hr:  RefToIurion,  in  her  first  ten 
V  /.I :••'•'.  \r;•^,r^\T\■'*\  •'.•'JO  or  TOO  tons  of  oiL  abi^ve  the 
a*,  r.i^':  of  tho   ti.-.i;er\%  during  tlia:  perioiL  if  not 


Ill   /  • 


T;r.-  ;..-'i.il  e:^pcTices  of  a  Greenland  voyage,  in- 
'  ifi'li..^  outfit,  when  no  cargo  is  obtained,  may  be 
sUtc']  rtr  2200  A  exclusive  of  interest  of  capital,  and 
w-'uT  aiwl  tear.  For  every  ten  tons  of  oil  proaired, 
t^  rr  'Aill  be  an  arlditional  cxpcnce  of  SO/,  or  90/, 
fo;  fl:;.r!.ar;^ing  an'l  boiling  the  cargo,  for  oil-money 
ku{\  fis.h-iponc.y,  and  for  ctlier  extraordinaries  con- 
TKct'd  v.itli  a  successful  fishing.  Thus  the  expence 
of  a  5.hii>,  with  a  cargo  of  200  tons  of  oil,  will  be 
at  Icnst,  4000  /.  These  expcnces,  however,  will  vary 
w.iJi  tlic  kind  of  wages  paid  to  the  captain  and 
,.,-.. \v, — with  the  nature  of  the  equipment, — and,  in 
soinc  tncrir;urc,  with  the  price  of  oil. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

METHOD  OF  EXTRACTING  OIL  AND  PREPAIIING 
WHALEBONE,  WITH  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THESE 
ARTICLES,  AND  REMARKS  ON  THE  USES  TO 
WHICH  THE  SEVERAL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE 
WHALE-FISHERY  ARE  APPLIED, 


SECT.  I. 

Description  qftlie  Premises  and  Apparatus  used 
in  extraxAing  Oil  out  of  Blubber. 

On  the  margin  of  the  river,  wet-dock,  canal,  or 
other  sheet  of  water,  communicating  with  that 
wherein  the  whale-fishing  ship  discharges  her  cargo, 
are  usually  provided  the  necessary  premises  for  re- 
ducing the  hluhher  into  oil,  consisting  commonly 
of  the  following  articles. 

1.  A  copper  vessel  or  hoiler,  3  to  6,  or  even  10  or 
more  tons  capacity,of  a  circular  form  in  the  horizontal 
view,  and  eUiptical  in  the  perpendicuhir  section,  is 
fixed  at  the  elevation  of  6  to  10  feet  above  the  gnmnd. 


;9ll  "niAl.n-rlSHEII'r. 

Trfr'.ii>fi  rrrU  \x\  inTiiYinnote  nimacc.  ina  covered 
r»rli  I  iiiHt  >r  ut«Hi  ..nea.  Some  !>i  rhese  tvupcrs 
vAvr^  i  ndftt^n  ii*T»rf^?:inon  n  'he  MCtom.  jxto  'vhich 
hp  rtijsf  it  !".i*  Miiiiher  ^ubsndes  vn.en  .t  .s  suifi- 
^>T>r!v  wn'lPiX  iTxd  it  tie  iernxion  oi  .i  root  «>r  18 
Tir'hrf^s  ihnv*'  lip  ^i^ftoin.  hiijher  ihan  "tie  .aiTitv 
i^iailr  irr-.imrti    'a-  -ho    Tiiwe.,   :s    x    rmrm^  and 

c«vfc,  "[hf*  ^patiT  virt  >t  The  wi  n  Ae  copper  iv 
rnnvf^TPfl   nto  ixk  iri joining;  •ooier. 

2.  '"in  "iip  -anip,  <)r  m  i  '.ittle  lower  level  tlum 
that  of  'liP  .^nDf^r.  is  tixeft  i  sQiiaxe  or  jblam;  back 
or  '**'v>|pr.  hniir.  rnnpnilv  it  ^omL  but  sametimes 
of  ^rr-ic  -if  .r.^T)»\  .inm  vrrli  !i*a<i  )r  vTrifTir.  *inabie 

L 

,\.ljr,»v,:'.ii7-  .-.  ■..■..  .  u-iiitiii-r  wrx.  M-mL-nmes  i  tiiirtu 
v'f\  v.-^A-ir.r.u.;-  I  .oirr.i  'ir  i  n:'r;i.  ;ui:ii  liact^ti  a 
Ji^^;.•  .r.n-'r  ':>;tn  *.'.i^  .;nt*  nr^rii^iiajr  :r.  ^wi  'ii;ii:  rhe 
ir.'v-.sf  ^h;,,;  ;t^,irt  a-.-.m  :rs  ia.se  ilioui  trro  or  three 
.Vf-t  ,i<v>^^  f;-ii:  I,"- ■:  .,t'  r.;ii>  '^jroum:.  la  some  very 
M^-^l/^r.i  ".//r .(•.,-.  -J:,.  ^^.r.i«*r^  ire  ill  lixed  at  the  same 
^!.-":i^.r.n.  f.;K.-.  of  tr.ir  biiik.i  IS  Dr:ritied  with  one 
''iT  riv.r--*  ^fftx^fTtrk.^  on  the  r.'iojst  iccerssible  «iiie,  tor 
r-^n  •rvjir-'nrp  in  (i;-i\\r.^s  the  oil  off  into  cask-. 

;'#  /Mtof^'''t|ifr  ahovft  the  level  of  the  copper,  and 
irr»rfK'ii;it/-ly  /jdjoininjf  it,0Ti  the  side  directed  towards 
Uif  r\'/fr  r»r  f riri;:l,  an  oblong  wowlcn  cistern,  called 
Mir  '•  «t;irfirif'  hark,"  i.^  usuallv  erected,  for  coiitain- 
Mirr  hliiiiiKT,  which  ought  to  1x2  a  vessel  of  equal  or 
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nearly  equal  capacity  to  that  of  the  copper.  It  is 
generaUy  provided  mth  a  crane,  which,  with  a  winch, 
or  other  similar  enfiine  attached,  is  so  contrived  as 

by  the  side  of  the  quay,  and  convey  them  at  once 
to  the  top  of  the  starting-back.  Over  this  vessel  is 
extended  a  kind  of  railing  or  **  gauntreey"*  on  which 
the  casks  rest,  without  being  injured,  and  are  easily 
moveable. 

4.  The  starting-back  being  elevated  two  or  three 
yards  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  occasionally 
admits  of  a  **  fenk-back''  or  depository  for  the  refuse 
of  the  blubber,  immediately  beneath  it ;  which  fenk^ 
back  is  sometimes  provided  with  a  clough  on  the 
side  next  to  the  water,  for  '^  starting''  the  fenks  into 
a  barge  or  lighter  placed  below.  In  some  exten^ 
sive  premises,  however,  the  fenks  are  deposited  in  a 
large  shallow  cistern,  or  pit  sunk  in  the  earth,  and 
made  sufiSdently  large  to  contain  the  whole  refuse 
of  one  cargo ;  where  it  remains  undisturbed,  until 
the  action  of  the  sun  extracts  the  remaining  oil,  and 
brings  it  to  the  sur&ce. 

5.  The  premises  likewise  comprise  a  shed  for  the 
cooper,  and  sometimes  a  cooper's,  or  master  boiler's 
dwelling-house ;  the  inhabitant  of  which  takes  the 
chaxge  of  all  the  blubber,  oil,  whalebone,  and  other 
articles  deposited  around  him. 

6.  Warehouses  for  containing  the  oil  aflter  it  is 
drawn  off  into  casks^  are  also  used^  not  only  fqr 
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prr-f;!*!^  in^r  -t  .n  ^ate  tmstody.  )yat  iSar  iieSeaHn^ 
«-asks  nrnm  ':ht*  ■;aT?5  'if  the  -un.  •jchertfiie  rhev 
int  ^o  -line  inii  r)ccome  leakv. — AmL 

Inr  ;irpr)arTii^  vtiaiebime.  ore   JompiisecL  within  the 


SECT.  [L 
Py-nrcjisf  nf  Boiling  Blubber  or  Extracting  OiL 

Tlie  Iilubher.  which  was  (irismallv  in  the  state  <i£ 
fiTm  far,  is  tonnfl.  nn    irrivai  in   x  warm  climate,  to 

IP   n  I  jrr^nr  mr.-isnn^  .•;>t>iv?fi  "nto  «»il.     Tlie  casks 
\i'^.*.i;;)-:i'^   '.K*  'liul-jpr.    irr*    'OTiv.."-«rii.  :)'•  die  me- 

'1  .'  ••.ir.ri'i-o.irk,  .n:o  viiicii  ::ifir  .jjurents  ire  emp- 
'.iri    )r  .-I*  ^•^ ','.'.  -/.r".!!'.-':  :he ':)u:i:r-*-iOLcs.     ^^^aon  the 


.ivj-nnrk.  on  '.i:'-::!:!  a  <:lou:ih  it  tile  exrremitv, 
■',r  Mr.r.ivj  i  ^t.ip-'otik.  rlill  »iirvjtiv  intJ  the  ct»nper, 
u^^o   rfitv-:^   .jf    vhioh    is    usuailv  rlacuti    beneath  ♦. 


•  \\\  rh«*  or'^rni^es  of  W"iV.;ani  M-iiil-jh.  £.«*<;.  >hiu:weii  Dock- 
Jy.iijli.r.,  -» !.if  h  5ir*»  thft  hest  nUirtiii:  'it'  inv  I  have  vet  seen,  the 

^^.•f',rri  f...  of  <nriH.i  hr/sf^^,  pl.ired  1  few  inches  above  the  true 
♦  ^.•^/,•,■l  l,y  w1j;rh  thf  o'!!  i.-i  dnii^cfi  off.  jnd  pa.4!ii.>s  thnxi^h  a 
jr/i+.r  QT  an*^!  r ofi^juf  ti:,^  pipe;  into  an  jiij'^ir.in^  copper,  ajid  L» 
f.'.  I 'J  Ky  itvif ,  «-hi>  rh^  tV-r.k'  collei:ted  by  the  gr-jitinfi:.  are, 
.t  ►!,/■  .^jif,,;  rirnr^  !/«/■. tc*^!  in  a-ioth^r  c-ppcr  placed  et'^ually  con- 
"  '1  'J.* 
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The  copper  is  filled  within  two  or  tlifec  inches  of 
the  top,  8  little  space  being  requisite  to  admit  of 
the  expansion  of  the  oil  when  heated ;  and  then  a 
brisk  fire  is  applied  in  the  furnace,  and  continued 
until  the  oil  begins  to  boil.  This  effect  usually 
takes  place  in  less  than  two  hoiu^.  Many  of  the 
iritters  or  fenks  float  on  the  snr&ce  of  the  oil  before 
it  is  heated,  but  after  it  is  "  boiled  off,"  the  whole, 
or  nearly  so,  subside  to  the  bottom.  From  the  time 
the  copper  begins  to  warm,  until  it  is  boiled  off  or 
ceases  to  boil,  its  contents  must  be  incessantly 
stirred  by  means  of  a  pole,  armed  with  a  kind  of 
broad  blunt  chisel,  to  prevent  the  fenks  from  ad- 
liering  to  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  vessel.  When 
once  the  contents  of  the  copper  boil,  the  fire  in  the 
furnace  is  immediately  reduced,  and  shortly  after- 
wards altogether  withdrawn.  Some  persons  allow 
the  c<^per  to  boil  an  hour,  others  during  two  or 
three  hours.  The  former  practice  is  supposed  to 
produce  finer  and  paler  oil,  the  latter  a  greater  quan- 
tity. The  same  copper  is  usually  boiled  twice  in 
every  twenty-four  hours,  Sundays  excepted.  Sup- 
posing the  copper  to  be  filled  at  four  in  the  morning, 
it  is  generally  brought  to  boil  by  half-past  five, 
and  boiled  off  at  half-past  six  or  seven.  It  then 
stands  to  cool  and  subside,  until  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  "  bailing"  process  com- 
nxences.  One  of  the  backs  or  coolers  having  been  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  oil,  h}'  putting  into  it  a 

TOT,.  II.  C  C 


♦  .;;.-« 


quAOtity  (if  wooer*,  ixt  the  donfile  pnipoK  of 
ventiiur  che  hesc  of  the  oil  &am  warning  or  resufin^ 
the  hfldc,  ami  !ur  ceeeivinir  any  oiipunlaui  wUck  k 
mu  haopen  '23  huld  is  nupafliaii^  —  a  ^PoodBi 
apoat,  viidi  i  Lirsp  aifnare  bnx-fike  heicL  whii& 
head  ui  liilefi  -vttdi  broBh-wwd  or  brMB,  Aat  it 
act  an  a  tiltar.  is  then  placeflL  aJun^^  fiom.  tbe  ^ 
per-4ieaci  ^"^  to  the  isonler.  si>  as  to  fimn  a 
tion  between,  tlie  cw^k     Tlie  oil  kt  the  cvpfor 

BOW  seDorated  Srhh  the  fi»kL.  water,  and  other 

ft 

parities,  all  ot'  which  have  sabsded  to  the 
19,  in  a  great  meassre.  mn  off  thnia^  Ae 
CfMr;*.Tr.::ri:i!atin§  with  the  ci:oler,  and  the  rewahwier  k 
cnr^^^r  i/l;  !:ft«yl  in  crpper  or  tin  ladles,  and  poured 
r.r^>Ti  tr.r:  br'Xftn  in  the  ;T)<:ut-  from  whence  it  rans 
*r."..';  '.r.*  >ar::e  oxAer.  or  any  other  cooler,  at  the  plea- 
ch,r-  rf  tre  "  b*>iler"-  r.*^  Besidt^s  oil  and  fenks,  the 
bi:*r;Kr;  fji  the  whale  likewise  affortls  a  considerable 
r:  .ar.ti*/  cf  water}'  liquor,  produced  probably  firom 
if.'-  r»'i  ■.rt^.cf'UQfr  of  the  bl<x>d,  on  the  surface  of  which» 
%r,riif:  of  th^:  fcTiks,  and  all  the  greas}'  animal  matter 
eskWcA  ff^pfjc  *}T  pjfAinff^  Hoat,  and  upon  the  top  of 
th^'^e  the  oil.  Great  care,  therefore,  is  requisite,  on 
approaching  thefsc  impure  substances,  to  take  the  oil 


•  .V*Tni:  ji«n'4onii  disjiense  with  the  water,  believing  that  it 
|ir/>nioti-»  raricirlity  in  the  oil. 

t  '\  lie  pktforni  bnilt  around  the  edge  of  the  copper,  is 
cnilffl  ih*'  copjM'rJtrad. 

t  The  men  employed  in  extracting  oil  are  thus  denominated. 
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•ff  1^  ineaiiB  of  slullow  tiimed  inm  or  copper  ladles, 
csUed  alammers,  without  disturbing  the  refuse,  and 
mixing  it  with  the  oil.  There  must  always,  however, 
be  a  small  quantity  towards  the  conclusioa,  which  ii 
a  mixture  of  (dl  and  footing ;  such  is  put  into  a  cask 
or  other  suital^  vessel  by  itself  and  when  the 
grossy  part  has  thoroughly  subsided,  the  most  pure 
part  is  slummed  off,  and  becomes  fine  oil,  and  the 
iinpure  is  allowed  to  aceumidate  by  itself  in  another 
vessel,  where,  in  the  end,  it  affords  "  brown-oil." 

The  refuse  now  lefi  in  the  copper,  is  hailed  into 
h  tunnel  or  spout,  which  conveys  it  into  the  fenk- 
baek,  where  it  remains  as  long  as  the  capacity  of 
the  vessel  will  admit ;  a  portion  of  brown-oil,  which 
is  constantly  found  rising  to  the  surface,  being,  in 
Hbe  mean  time,  occasionally  skimmed  off. 

A  few  years  ago,  my  Fatha  instituted  a  process 
fin  reducing  blubber  into  (ol,  by  the  use  of  steam  ; 
and  a  similar  process  has  been  adopted  in  Hull  and 
other  ports,  and  applied  to  the  extraction  of  oil, 
with  considerable  advantage. 

From  a  ton,  or  S5S  gallons  by  measure,  of  blub- 
ber, there  generally  arises  fiom  50  to  65  gallons  of 
refuse,  whereof  the  greater  part  is  a  watery  fluid. 
The  constant  presence  of  this  fluid,  which  boils  at  a 
much  lower  temperature  than  the  oil,  prevents  the 
ml  itself  fiiom  boiling,  which  is,  probably,  an  advan- 
tage, since,  in  the  event  of  the  oil  bdng  boiled, 
some  of  the  finest  and  most  inflammable  parts  would 
ccS 
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j;j  tlit  jLJti;  cfurrir-f  rf  ii«e  ct!  Isxte^  dxsr  fret 

v.-'-r-',  .;.v>  ::.  sr.-d  J:ii'>rir  ::  /^:  -niti  sac- 
tv.  '.:.\.^  \:jic'i  ri;-r^::t tl\jL£:"ir^F:::ria«:  .4  lie  ooy- 
p.v,  'wi-^vi'. 'jt  ::  1-  'il«x,: :xj«i  This  serres  »  pre- 
f.'.'W-'  t:.'r  f/i*  r-zy::!  be^xT:.:ng  high  coloured*,  wizkli 
'xJJ  alvi^y^  >x:  t;^e  cslsc.  *«vhcn  proper  desaliness  is 


'J*h':  «;tXkrt;;jg-batk  being  preWousIv  filled 
liiiil/U'r,  iti;  contents  arc  again  tjansferred  into  the 
f/^|/{><;r,  and  the  fire  is  applied  as  before.     This  is 


'  '\\\*t  jialfift-colourfffl  oil  i§  iDo«t  esteemed  bv  bayen,  and 
i»  k\\\»\i$imA  to  l>e  tiie  bcift ;  himply,  perhaps*,  because  it  aecms 
f/>  lii&ve  iMrirri  riiaiiufjictured  witli  care,  and  appears  to  be  fiee 
fVffin  any  aiiinixtiire  of  brown  or  black  ofl,  produced  firooi  tbe 
teiik-biu  k,  or  found  in  the  hold  of  the  ship. 
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l^erally  accomplished  by  four,  or  half-past  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  copper  again  boils  by 
half  an  hour  after  five  or  six,  and  is  boiled  off 
by  seven  or  eight  in  the  evening.  The  men  cm- 
ployed  in  this  service,  consisting  of  about  six  per- 
sons, alternately  watch  in  the  night  by  couples. 
Those  on  watch  commence  .about  two  in  the  mor- 
ning to  empty  the  copper,  whicli  done,  they  again 
fill  it  from  the  starting-back,  which  is  always  made 
ready  the  night  before.  Thus  the  process  goes  ou, 
imtil  the  whole  cai^  is  finished. 

By  means  of  three  coolers,  severally  capable  of 
contdning  at  least  twice  the  quantity  of  oil  pro- 
duced from  one  boiling  of  blubber  in  the  copper,  each 
can  be  allowed,  in  turn,  to  stand  undisturbed  up- 
wards of  twcnty-foiu-  hours.  Thus,  while  one  is  in 
the  act  of  beiug  filled,  another  stands  to  cool  and 
setUc,  and  the  third  is  drawn  off.  If  the  backs 
be  twice  tliis  size,  or  four  times  the  capacity  of  the 
copper,  every  one  will  require  two  days  to  be  filled 
by  one  copper,  and  after  beiug  filled,  may  subside 
during  two  or  tluce  days  undisturbed.  Kven  two 
haeks  in  number,  of  this  capacity,  would  admit  of 
an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours  each,  after  being  fill- 
ed, before  it  would  be  necessary  to  begin  to  empty  it 

Thus  prepared  and  cooled,  tlie  oil  is  in  a  market- 
able state,  and  requires  only  to  be  transfcrreil  from 
the  coolers  into  casks  for  the  convenience  of  convey- 
ance to  any  part  of  the  country,    fladi  of  the  cooK 
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Tr.e  tv.rard  i-  then  ::'.hT*nccd 
•l^v.  ;•.  f'..r-;.rrJ  tov.aro-  t:.c  part  of  the  back,  where 
t.l '  -t'  J  .'/."k  \r  {];•.»■/; ;  :i:;fl  in  it*«  progress  •  the  eiuls 
f»r :;.''  /  ;/.  'lo-'- 1^  t::c  ^i'lc.^  of  the  cooler,  and  the  iip- 
\'"Y  f  ?  :.'•  ;i  I'mli'  above  the  surface  of  the  oil.)  all  the 
oil  ]'.'  ,:i':.'n  bv  the  board,  while  the  water  has  a  free 
f  irnii.-ri'*;]  h-  rif  r.th  it.  ^\'hen  the  oil  accumidates  to 
the  dr)>T.h  iS  tJie  boajd.  its  further  motion  is  sus- 
pchcl'f!,  ur\\'A  thf'  oil  thus  collected  is  draiMi  off. 
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Another  similar  board  is  afterwards  introduced  at 
the  £Eurthest  extremity  of  the  cooler,  and  passed  for* 
ward  in  the  same  manner,  whereby  the  little  oil 
which  escapes  the  first  is  collected.  Now  the  rem- 
nant, which  still  refuses  to  nm  off  by  the  orifice  of 
the  stop-cock,  being  collected  in  a  comer,  is  taken 
up  by  skimmers ;  and  the  footing  or  sediment  which 
appears  at  the  last,  is  disposed  of  in  the  same  way 
as  the  footing  from  the  copper,  until  the  oil  it  con- 
tains rises  to  the  surface  and  can  be  removed. 

In  most  of  the  out-ports,  the  oil  is  generally  de- 
posited in  casks,  in  which  it  remains  until  it  is  dis- 
posed of  by  the  importers.  In  London,  however, 
and  in  some  concerns  in  Hull  and  other  ports,  the 
speculators  in  the  whale-fishery  are  provided  with 
cistems  or  Unks,  wherein  they  can  dcpositc  their 
oil,  and  preserve  it  until  a  convenient  time  for  sell- 
ing, without  being  subject  to  the  waste  which  usiL- 
ally  takes  place  when  it  is  put  into  casks.  From 
these  cistems,  any  quantity  can  be  drawn  off  at 
pleasure. 

The  smell  of  oil,  during  its  extraction,  is  undoubt- 
edly disagreeable ;  but  perhaps  not  more  so  than 
the  vapour  arising  from  any  other  animal  substance 
submitted  to  the  action  of  heat  when  in  a  putrid 
state.  The  prevailing  opinion,  however,  that  a 
whale-ship  must  always  give  out  the  same  unplea* 
sant  smell  is  quite  erroneous.  The  i^ct  is,  that 
tbe  &4  of  the  whale,  in  its  fresh  state,  has  no 
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offensive  flavour  whatever,  and  never  becomes  dis« 
agreeable  until  it  is  brought  into  a  warm  climate  and 
becomes  putrid  ;  neither  is  a  whale-ship  more  un- 
pleasant than  any  other  trader,  until  after  her  cargo 
is  opened  on  her  arrival  in  port. 


SECT.  III. 

Description  of  Whale-Oil^  and  Remarks  on  the 
Cause  of  its  offensive  SnielL 

Whai.e-oil  prepared  by  the  method  just  de- 
iscribcd,  is  of  a  pale  honey-yellow  colour ;  but  some- 
times, when  the  blubber  from  which  it  is  procured 
happens  to  be  of  the  red  kind,  the  oil  appears  of  a  red- 
dish-brown coloiu".  AVhen  first  extracted,  it  is  com- 
monly thick,  but  after  standing  some  time,  a  mucila- 
ginous substance  subsides,  and  it  ])ecoines  tolerably 
limpid  and  transi)arent.  Its  smell  is  somewhat  of- 
fensive, especially  when  it  is  long  kept.  It  consists 
of  oil,  properly  so  called,  a  small  portion  of  sper- 
maceti, and  a  little  gelatin.  At  the  temperature 
of  40®,  the  latter  substances  become  partially  con- 
crete, and  make  the  oil  obscure,  and  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  32*,  render  it  thick  with  flaky  crj-stals. 
It  is  sold  by  the  ton  of  252  gallons,  \\'ine-measure. 
Its  specific  gravity,  is  0.9214.  A  gallon  of  oil,  by 
measure,  weighs  7  lb.  10  oz.  12A  dr.  avoirdupois,  at 
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the  temperature  of  60^ ;  eonscqucntly  the  ton  will 
weigh  1933  lb.  12  oz.  14  dr.,  or  17  cwt  1  qr.  1  lb. 
12  oz.  14  dr.  * 

The  value  of  whale-oil,  like  that  of  every  other 
similar  article,  is  subject  to  continual  variations.  In 
the  year  1742,  oil  sold  in  England  for  18/.  13*. 
per  ton ;  in  1743,  for  14/.  8*. ;  in  1744,  for  10/. 
Is. ;  in  1754,  for  29/. ;  in  1801,  for  50L  ;  in  1807, 
for    21/.  ;    and    in    1813,   when    the    price    was 


*  It  is  remarkable,  that  7i  pounds  of  whale  oil  should  have 
been  generally  admitted  by  the  dealers  in  this  article^  as  an 
equivalent  for  a  gallon  by  measure^  when  the  real  equivalent 
is  greater  by  2  oz.  1^.5  drams.  The  buyers  have  indeed  ge* 
nerally,  of  late^  objected  to  the  purchase  of  oil  by  weight,  be^ 
cause  they  have  found  it  deficient  of  the  London  gauge ;  which 
deficiency  the  sellers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attributing  to 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  process ;  but  the  true  cause  has  not,  that 
I  know  of,  been  before  explained.  The  error  of  2  oz.  12.5 
drams  per  gallon,  makes  a  deficiency  of  5.f  gallons  in  the  ton, 
at  the  temperature  of  60^,  and  at  lower  temperatures,  a  deficien- 
cy still  greater.  As  the  practice  of  selling  oil  by  weight  is  per- 
fectly fair,  under  all  circumstances  of  temperature,  or  form  of 
the  containing  vessels ;  whereas  the  quantity  by  measure  varies 
with  every  change  of  temperature,  and  is  liable  to  error  from 
the  inaccuracies  of  the  process  of  guaging, — ^it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  for  persons  concerned  in  the  oil  trade,  to  adopt  tlie 
method  of  weighing.  For  the  advancement  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, some  farther  remarks  on  this  subject,  and  the  result  of 
some  experiments  for  ascertaining  the  expansion  of  oil  by  heat, 
AT?  included  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Volume,  N<>  VH. 
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trefiiction  commences,  a  small  portion  of  the  blood 
contained  in  the  blubber  is  probably  combined  with 
the  oil»  and  the  animal  fibre/  in  considerable 
quantity,  is  dissolved  in  it.  These  substances 
not  only  occasion  the  unpleasant  smell  common 
to  whale-oil,  but  by  being  deposited  on  the  wick  of 
lamps  in  burning,  produce  upon  it  a  kind  of  cinder, 
which,  if  not  occasionally  removed^  causes  a  great 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  light.  A  sample  of 
oil  which  I  extracted  in  Greenland  about  ten  years 
ago^  is  still  fine,  and  totally  firec  fi^m  rancidity.  It 
has  certainly  acquired  a  smell,  but  it  is  not  more 
unpleasant  than  that  of  old  Florence  oil.  Hence, 
were  w*halc-oil  extracted  in  Greenland,  before  the 
putrefying  process  commences,  or  were  any  method 
densed  of  freeing  it  from  the  impurities  which 
combine  with  it  in  consequence  of  this  process,  it 
would  become  not  only  more  valuable  for  common 
purposes,  but  would  be  applicable  to  almost  every 
use  to  which  spermaceti-roil  is  ad<ipted.  In  fact  it 
would  become  a  similar  kind  of  article. 

In  the  first  age  of  the  fishery,  all  the  blubber 
taken,  used  to  be  reduced  in  Spitzbergen  or  Jan 
Mayen,  and  imported  in  the  form  of  oil  only.  Thi« 
shows  that  the  process  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
oold  climate  of  Greenland ;  but  in  the  present  state 
fd  things,  the  site  of  the  fishery  being  removed  to 
a  great  distance  from  the  land,  whereas  formerly  it 
was  carried  on  in  the  very  bays,  there  is  not  su^r 
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*A  ii'pr-.nrit.sh   ir  'in  ^'ii-o-ooani.  fau:::  tin;  osnacims 

r.'nfii'Ti^ri  (»vt>ty  i-;:.iTnp«  t*}  extract  rne  whcle  ca»- 
l>r.*j)  ':n.^?^i^.r.;a^.     Arii^r  uhe  process  ':7a:(  ^fiTHh^J^ 

*blt»  prv'iorti'-n  ''it  the  .>il-  xxocntin^  ti>  periopf 
^w^-th.M  of  t'i*:  orlirr^i  qTiaarry.  which  Le  coold 
hir.  c^  ri^>  f.J:^-t  ;.il  r:eti:>i  •■^* o^rracting.  He  tried 
[i  \.y\xfA*ji.K^c.  r.rfr«4  and  ocher  m^chhiestorsqiieeiii^ 
it  out,  bT3:  trit:-!^<::  iikewiic  failed  of  prododng  the 
"TiMuf'^X  'fT'^^..  TT.^:  irifia  T.a>  therefore  abandoned, 
yrir*:'"^*!;*;!;  a^  V..-  ir.":**!.-.-  in  ^aluo  •::*  ice  oil  thus 
f,-iV-*.:.'!|  ••.^-  r  ^r  -^f'ricien:  to  c.- •::-'■:■  r.^:e  for  the 
';,-.•:. r-y  v.;m^}i  v^-  lo:=:t.  It  tliL-r.-rore  appoarsy 
t.J.-;-.  tiif:  j>Titr'-f%ii;rf  prrxi^'.^s  ^crves  tij  relax  the  te- 
i;.vit;.  oft;.*-  rrll::rjir  Mffi'-uincc  of  the  hiubbt-r,  and 
j»'  rrnir^  urarly  llic  wliole  oil  to  ooze  out,  and  is 
tli^Tf  fop- Mr\iwahlc  to  the  Tiianufactiircr,  tliough 
inj  irioiis  to  llic  rjiinlity  of  tlic  oil. 

\\v\\\M\\  thf  adipose  ami  muscular  substances 
KHiiouiidiiif^  the;  body  of  llie  whale,  is  inter]>osed  a 
kind  of  h)OM'  ^l>onj;y  fiit,  or  in  bonie  places  fat  in- 
trriiiixcd  with  nuiscuhir  fk*sh.  This  substance,  be- 
loir  .'dhidi-d  In  un(Ur  the  name  of  krcn^.  affords  so 
littlr  oil  in  the  usual  way,  that  it  is  frequently 
llnown  ovcrljoard.  JJut  on  the  application  of  the 
huihn^  ;i|»paratus  to  it  in  Cireenland,  my  Father 
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succeeded  in  obtaining  a  ton  or  two  of  oil  in  tlie 
course  of  one  season ;  a  product  which^  though  it 
paid  near  about  the  expence  of  die  apparatus,  was 
attended  witli  such  trouble  and  inconvenience,  that 
he  never  afterwards  repeated  the  operation. 

In  performing  some  experiments  on  oU  in  Green* 
land,  during  the  fishing  season  of  1818,  I  adopted 
a  process  for  refining  oil  extracted  from  blubber, 
before  the  putrifying  process  commenced,  by  which 
I  procured  a  remarkably  fine  oiL  It  was  nearly 
colourless,  beautifully  transparent,  and  very  limpid. 
Its  specific  gravity,  temperature  60^,  (compared 
with  snow  water  of  the  same  temperature,)  was 
0.9202,  and  the  gross  oil  from  whence  it  was  sepa- 
rated 0.922.  This  oil  retains  its  fluidity,  and  even 
its  transparency,  at  a  very  low  temperature.  A 
fine  specimen  of  seal  oil,  refined  in  the  same  way, 
remained  unchanged  in  appearance,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  15^,  when  common  whale,  seal,  sperm,  and 
other  oils,  were  as  thick  as  hog's  lard,  and  had 
quite  lost  their  pellucidness.  The  oil  refined  by  this 
process,  is  more  inflammable  than  spcrmaceti-oil,— 
and  so  pure,  that  it  wiU  bum  longer,  without  form* 
ing  a  crust  on  the  wick  of  the  kmp,  than  spermaceti 
oil,  or  any  other  oil  with  which  it  has  yet  been  com- 
pared. 

Besides  the  oil  produced  from  blubber  by  boil- 
ing, the  whalers  distinguish  such  as  oozes  from  the 
jaw-bones  of  the  fish,  by  the  name  oi  jaw-bone  oil; 


kf  the  hyttntsenaai  paa  t£  die 
mmecnnes  w  ehanoeti  ia.  its  qoifitteSr  tiiak  it  eoak- 
UThrn  f)  a  •»rtai:i  extent  wicfa  the  sih-water  «i 
which  it  ffoatt,  xad  ia  muloed  totafly  ssdoB. 
Wh^n,  hA^ffver,  ha  olea^naaa  {wupaties  mntiBBe 
nni^hinti^l,  it  is  prtwr^ed  zsd  lold  far  inferiig  bmi^ 
at  a  pr^ponionate  reflcctiaa  of  price. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  we  see  win-  die 
palf^tt  tn\  14  esteemed  the  moct  ralnaUe.  Pale 
limpid  ml  ha«  a  dunce  to  be  tbe  mart  pure,  be- 
camm  any  inferior  oil  mixed  with  it,  or  much  animal 
matter  combined  with  it,  alwayt  has  a  tendency  to 
h(nf(htcn  the  colour  and  render  it  nKoos. 

An  oil  kept  in  open  vessels,  we  are  informed,  be- 
vtmffH  gradually  more  and  more  oxygenated,  and 
aim  IcfiM  fluifl,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  whale-oil 
chmrly  iMrrcIlul  up.     Another  precantion  for  pro* 
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wrving  it  uninjured,  is  to  keep  it  at  such  a  teni« 
perature  that  it  shall  not  freeze ;  as  it  is  probable 
that  the  resinous  part  only  concretes  with  cold, 
and  that  a  gas  is  disengaged,  which  consists  of 
some  of  its  most  volatile  parts,  and  materially  in- 
jures its  property  of  burning  *.  At  least,  oil  which 
has  been  kept  over  a  winter  or  two,  is  supposed  to 
be  scarcely  capable  of  burning ;  though  I  suspect 
the  prejudice  against  old  oil,  unless  it  has  been  very 
ill  kept,  is  much  greater  than  the  actual  deteriora- 
tion of  the  article  can  warrant. 

Whale-oil  is  said  to  be  rendered  more  fluid,  as 
well  as  more  combustible,  by  the  addition  of  cold 
drawn  linseed  oil  f . 


SECT,  IV. 

Description  of  Whale-hone^  and  of  the  Method  of 

Preparing  it. 

Whale-bone,  or  whale-fins,  as  the  substance 
is  sometimes,  though  incorrectly  named,  is  foimd 
in  the  mouth  of  the  common  Greenland  whale, 
to  which  it  serves  as  a  substitute  for  teeth.  It 
•forms  an  apparatus  most  admirably  adapted  as  a 
filter  for  separating  the  minute  animals,  on  which 
the  whale  feeds,  from  the  sea-water  in  which  they 
-exist. 

^  NicholKHi'i  Journal,  vol  ii.  p.  46.  f  Idem, 


.!  11,.   ii|.|.ii  |uil  of  tlic  liciid.  or  trouii- 

I.  i..      iiliiii  :.  t.w  iii.li.s».reiu-h  'ithcr, 

■  .     Ill,,     li,iii|.    iluv,  p;v.;ii(I.    (livcrt^illg    BO 

-li.  .   ill.' i..ii-.(n   liilv.ci-ii  tliiir  fXtrLiiii- 

.    1  .■!   III.   IiIkI.s  v.ilh  rr;{;inl  tdCiK-h 

.,11,  -.    .,    li:iri.-    .-l"  s;n\s  ill    ;i    saw   mill; 
il,."'..  ill.  1.    iln\   .Aliil.il.  in  s>.iiu-  Mca- 
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sure^  the  form  and  position  of  the  roof  of  a  house. 
The  smaller  extremity  and  interior  edge  of  each 
blade  of  bone,  or  the  edge  annexed  to  the  tongue,  are 
covered  with  a  long  fringe  of  hair,  consisting  of  a 
similar  kind  of  substance  as  that  constituting  the 
interior  of  the  bone. 

Whalebone  is  generally  brought  from  Green- 
land in  the  same  state  as  when  taken  from  the  fish, 
after  being  divided  into  portable  junks ^  or  pieces, 
comprising  10  or  12  laminae  in  each ;  but  occasion- 
ally it  is  subdivided  into  separate  blades,  and  the 
gum  and  hair  removed  when  at  sea. 

One  of  the  first  importations  of  whalebone  into 
En^nd,  was  probably  in  the  year  1594,  when  a 
quantity  of  this  substance,  being  part  of  the  cargo 
of  a  wrecked  Biscayan  ship,  was  picked  up  at  Capo 
Breton,  by  some  English  ships  fitted  out  for  the 
whale  and  morse  fisheries,  after  the  example  of  the 
Icelanders  and  Biscayans  *. 

This  substance  has  been  held  in  such  high  esti- 
mation, that,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Spits- 
bergen whale-fishery,  the  British  have  occasionally 
purchased  it  of  the  Dutch,  at  the  rate  of  700  /.  per 
ton  f .  It  is  calculated,  that  at  least  100,000  /.  per 
am/n/wra  were  paid  to  the  Dutch  for  this  article, 

TOL.  II.  Dd 

■       i^  ■■■■I.I.  I       I    »■        ■  ■.■■!■» 

^  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  vol.  ill.  p.  194. 

t  Macpherson'fl  Annals  of  Comnierce,  vol.  iiL  p.  .512. 
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about  the  years  1715  to  1721,  when  the  price  was 
*00  /.  •  Ahoiit  the  year  1783,  the  price  in  Eng- 
land was  500  /.  per  ton ;  but,  after  an  extensive 
importation  of  this  article  trom  New  England,  the 
price  declined  to  350  /.  f  and  subsequently  as  low 
as  30  /.  per  ton.  Of  late  years,  the  price  has  usual- 
ly been  fluctuating  between  50  /.  and  150 1,  per 
ton.  Whalebone  becomes  more  valuable  as  it  in- 
creases in  length  and  thickness. 

On  or  near  the  premisses  where  the  oil  is  extract- 
ed, the  whalclwnc  is  commonly  cleaned  and  pre- 
pared. 

Tlie  first  operation,  if  not  already  done,  consists 
in  depriving  it  of  tlie  gwm.  It  is  then  put  into  a 
cistern  containing  water,  until  the  dirt  upon  its 
surface  becomes  soft.  AVhon  this  effect  is  suffi- 
ciently produced,  it  is  taken  out,  piece  by  piece, 
laid  on  a  phiiik  jjlaced  on  the  ground,  where 
the  operator  stands,  and  scrubbed  or  scoured  \vitli 
sand  and  water,  by  moans  of  a  broom  or  a  piece  of 
clotli.  It  is  then  passed  to  another  person,  who, 
on  a  jiLiJik  or  bench,  elevated  to  a  convcmciit 
Iieifiht,  scrapes  the  root-end  where  the  gum  was  at- 
taclied,  until  lie  produces  a  smootli  surface ;  lie  or 
anotiicv  workman,  then  applies  a  knife  or  a  pair  of 

•  Flkiiiji's  \iew  of  the  (Irceiilimd  Trade,  &c.  p.  C;l. 
+  .Maij>liers^ii-5.  Aiiiml?.  vnl.  ili.  p.  STI. 
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EhefiTs  to  the  edge,  and  completely  detaches  all  the 
fiinge  of  hair  TOimectcd  with  it.  Another  person, 
who  is  generally  the  superintendant  of  the  concern, 
aftenv'ards  receives  it,  waslies  it  in  a  vessel  of  clean 
water,  and  removes  with  a  bit  of  wood,  the  impuri- 
ties out  of  the  cavity  of  the  root.-  Thus  cleansed,  it 
is  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun  until  thoroughly  dry, 
when  it  is  removed  into  a  warehouse,  or  other  place 
of  safety  and  shelter. 

Before  it  is  oficred  for  sale,  it  is  usually  scrubbed 
with  brushes  and  hair-dotb,  by  which  the  sur&ce 
receives  a  polish,  and  all  dirt  or  dust  adhering  to  it 
is  removed ;  and,  finally,  it  is  packed  in  portable 
bunifles,  consisting  of  about  a  hundred  weight  each. 
The  sine-horte,  or  such  pieces  as  measure  six  feet 
or  upward  in  length,  is  kept  separate  froin  the  un- 
dershe ;  the  latter  being  usually  sold  at  half  the 
price  of  tbe  former.  .  Each  blade  being  terminated 
with  a  quantity  of  eiair,  there  is  sometimes  a  diffi- 
culty in  deciding,  whether  some  blades  of  whalebone 
are  size  or  not.  Owing  to  the  diminished  value  of 
imder-size  bone,  and  more  particularly,  -in  conse- 
quence of  the  captain  and  some  of  the  officers  en- 
gaged in  a  fishing  ship,  having  a  premium  on  every 
mze  fish,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  some  importance  in 
adoubtful  case,  to  decide  thispoint  From  a  decision, 
which  I  understand  haS  been  made  in  a  court  of  law, 
it  is  now  a  generally  received  rule,  that  so  much  of 
the  substance  terminating  each  blade,  as  ^ves  rise 
Dd2 
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to  ttto  or  mgtr  hairft,  itTrhelebone;  though,  m  fact, 
the  hair  itself  is  actually  the  same  snbstimce  as  that 
of  which  the  tofaalebone  is  eompoied. 


Beinarkg  on  the  Ute»  to  which  the  Oil,  Fenks, 
TaiU,  Jaw-bones,  Whal^one,  and  other  pro- 
duce of  Whales,  ttre  applkiible. 

1.  OU. — The  oil  produced  from  the  blubber  of  the 
whale,  in  its  tnost  comiiioii  state  of  preparation,  is 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  It  is  largely  used  in 
the  lighting  of  the  streets  of  towiis,  and  the  interior 
of  places  of  worship,  houses,  shops,  manufactories, 
ftc. ;  it  is  exteneively  employed  in  the  mauufacture 
of  soft  soap,  as  well  as  in  the  preparing  of  leather 
and  coaree  woollen  cloths ;  it  is  applicable  in  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  varnishes  and  paints  ;  in 
which,  when  duly  prepared,  it  affords  a  strength  of 
body  more  capable  of  resisting  the  weather,  than 
paint  mixed  in  the  usual  way  with  vegetable  oil*; 

*  Mr  Tlionias  \'umlcrliani  ot'  London,  commiinicnted  to  the 
Society  I'or  lite  Encouragement  of  Artf,  Monufactures  and 
Comineroe,  "  An  nci-unnt  of  processes  for  preparing  ehea]>  and 
d\irab1e  ptints  wiiU  fish-oil  ;"  for  whicli  coinmunication,  tlie 
Society  voted  him  tlic  Silver  Medal,  anda  ptemium  of  Twenty 
(luinea*.     {See  lleliertory  of  Arts,  vol.  x-  2d  series,  p.  llC-) 
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it  ii  al|sa  csienavely  used  &i  reduciDg  friction  in  va.- 
rioiu  kindi  of  toacbinary ;  ctanUned  with  tar,  it  is 
maeh  emplo7ed,iB  sbip-wwk  sud  in  the  mimu&cture 
of  eordage ;  and  eithei  ample  or  in  a  state  of  coniT 
UnBtioii,  it  is  applied  to  many  other  usefiil  purposes. 

One  of  ths  moflt  exteoBive  apptications  pf  whale 
oil,  that  for  illuminalion,  lias  receotly  sufiered  a 
amaidfirable  diminution,  is  eonaequenoe  of  the  ap- 
yropnalioa  of  gu  from  coal  to  the  some  purpose. 
This  dificoreriL  hnlUaittaa  it  is  acknowledged  to  be; 
irtadi,  is  its  &Bt  ^pUcatifin,  bote  such  a  UuieataiT 
ing  aqieet  against  tiie  usual  fonsuinption  of  oil, 
may  soon,  it  is  pcohable,  be  tiie  means  of  bringing 
the  Ml  (tf  the  whale  into  more  extensiTe  uee  than  it 
has  at  any  fbimer  period  been.  Whale-oil  of  the 
most  inferior  qualities  is  found  to  alQnrd  e.  gas, 
which,  in  poiat  ofbtilUancy,  fieeness  from  smell, 
ease  of  maouiactiire,  &&,  is  found  ta  be  greatly  «u- 
perior  to  AuA  produced  feom  eoal  Some  ran«rks 
on  the  |K»perties  of  this  gas,  and  the  mode  in  wbidi 
it  is  prodaoed,  may  be  propier  m  this  place ;  and 
that  I  may  be  aet^iitted  of  giving  a  too  favourable 
character  of  oil-gas,  I  shall  follow  some  accounts  that 
have  been  puUished  in  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Literature,  Scimee  and  the  Arts." 

The  process  for  ihe  formation  of  gas  from  cnl,  is 
nmple,  and  the  apparatus  compact  and  not  expensive. 

One  or  more  retorts  being  provided  and  brought 
.to  a  moderate  red  heat,  oil,  contaiucdin  im  air-tight 
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vessel,  is  allowed  to  flow  into  them,  v^ch  is  prind- 
pslly  decompoBcd  in  its  passage  thzough,  and  con- 
Terted  into  gas  snitabk  ftr  illuiniai|fMni.  The  flow 
of  the  oil  into  the  retorts,  and  the  production  of  gas, 
can  be  regulated  to  a  eonvenient  rata  Some  ml, 
however,  it  will  generally  be  fimnd,  passes  over,  in  a 
state  of  vapour  without  Buffering  decomposition, 
which,  if  allowed  to  escape  by  the  burner,  may  oce^ 
am  an  unpleasant  smelL  To  prevent  this,  the  gas 
ia  made  to  pass  through  awonnin  aKsiel  of  water, 
by  which  the  steam  is  condensed  into  oil,  runs  at 
once  into  the  oil  cistern,  and  is  agdn  exposed  to  de- 
composition in  tlic  retorts.  l<est  there  should  still  be 
any  oil  suspended  in  the  gas  in  a  state  of  vapoor.  a 
further  precaution  for  purifying  it  is  taken,  by  con- 
veying it  into  another  vessel,  where  it  is  fiirther  cool- 
ed and  washed,  by  passing  in  a  zig-zag  direction 
through  water,  and  rendered  fit  for  use*. 

The  patent  apparatus  for  the  production  of  gas 
fi-om  oil,  is  made  by-Messrs  Taylors  and  Martincau, 
the  patentees,  of  various  sizes  and  powers,  to  suit 
dwelling  houses  and  other  buildings,  in  which  room 
is  an  object  of  importance. 

"  One  Avhich  is  capable  of  furnishing  gas  for  from 
twelve  to  twenty  argand  lamps,  may  be  convenient- 

•QuarterlyJournalofLiteroture,  &C.  vol,  viii.  p.  J21. — When 
a  certain  quantity  of  gas  has  beeu  produced,  it  is  found  that 
the  retorts  begin  to  lose  their  power  nf  decom)H(3ing  oil ;  but, 
by  throwing  bits  of  common  brick  into  the  retorts  along  with 
the  oil,  their  (';i|>iibiiity  of  jiroducing  gas  is  not  only  icstorcd 
but  iiiigincnted. 
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ly  i^ed  ID  such  a  fire-place  as  is  usually  fouiid  id 
back  kitchens,  and  will  occupy  a  space  only  of  about 
three  feet  square,  or  more  conveniently  of  four  feet 
by  three,  and  will  require  a  height  of  about  eight 
feet*."  A  large  apparatus  now  In  use  at  Apothe- 
caries HaU,  measures  ten  feet  in  breadth,  six  feet  in 
depth,  and  about  eight  feet  in  height 

The  gasometer  for  private  houses,  should  scarce- 
ly be  of  less  capadty  than  80  to  100  cubic  feet ;  and 
iai  mansions  and  larger  establishments,  300  to  600 
eulnc  feet.  The  former  will  only  require  a  gasome- 
ter of  about  four  feet  wide,  four  feet  high,  and  five 
<a  six  feet  longf. 

The  only  particular  attention  requisite  with  the 
patent  apparatus,  seems  to  be  the  cleaning  out  of  the 
tetorts,  which,  Irom  the  accumulation  of  carbonace- 
ous matter,  becomes  necessary  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  keeping  up  of  a  moderate  fire  when  the  ap- 
paratus is  in  use ;[;. 

This  carbon  is  the  only  residuum  in  the  retort, 
and  the  only  products  of  the  oil  "  besides  the  ga^ 
are  a  minute  quantity  of  sebadc  and  acetic  acids, 
and  a  portion  of  water,"  all  of  which  are  separated 
by  passing  the  gas  through  water  §. 

The  advantages  of  oil-gas,  when  contrasted  with 

*  Journal  of  Literature,  Stc.  vol.  viii.  p.  122. 
f  Idem,  p.  1S3-  t  Idem,  p.  121. 

§  Idem,  vol.  vii,  p.  316. 
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that  obtaised  fioom  oad,  «ttM  follow :  ^Tliemto* 
latHitom  which  it  i>|niidiiim1,  conlMijigno=idipliar^ 
or  other  nutter  hy  whkh  tibe  giojyqmfa—finatrf, 
theKMeaodjedaomtoitiUBeoiMoont  of  the 
M0watuig  sindl  19  dkiie  lODQiik    It  does  no  sort  of 
injury  to  fiimitiuM^  hoofca,  piatei  yirtmw,  {id^ 
jU  of  which  MB  iUde  1^  he  ilaniigrii  hy  oooLfpHL 
^  .^Jl  the  Mttly  ondoffiBnwmopcnlJflwof  pn^^ 
A^pmhjVmt,  4^^  is  totdly  ttoided  when  itio 
id^oined  fiom  eii.    Koiln^g  le  coDtgpdi  in  oiIh^ 
w]^di  can  peniUy  iigiue  the  sietK  of  wfaidi  the 
ooQsireyefuie  pipes  us  auide  V 

*  Quarterly  Jounul,  vol.  viL  p.  815.— It  is  alv  nMOtiwied 
in  thia  publication  (p.  3 IS.),  in  reference  to  the  defects  and  in- 
convenience of  coal-gas,  that  coals  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
sulphur,  which  is  volatilised  wi^  the  gas;  and  it  has  hitherto  been 
fiMUid  impossible  to  pnriiy  itsvfiieiently  for  ligliting  dose  rooms. 
The  suffooRting  sndU  and  the  property  it  has  c£  tamf  shing 
every  thing  metallic,  exclude  its  use  from  dwelling^iouaes,  on 
account  oi  the  injury  it  would  do  to  our  health,  our  furniture, 
books,  pictures,  plate,  paint,  &a  Besides  (p.  313.)  **  the  ap- 
paratus necessary  for  the  production  of  coal-gas  Is  very  large, 
expensive,  and  uninana|^eable ;  the  purification,  fraperfect  as  it 
ii^  Tsry  troublesofne ;  and  the  residual  matter  is  peculiarly  ni, 
fensive.  This  confines  its  adoption  to  public  cempaiiies  or  huge 
establidimentSy  thereby  nnaterially  limiting  its  utility,  and  pro- 
dudng  an  injurious  monopoly.  And  tlie  employment  of  cool 
instead  of  oil,  for  tlie  purpose  of  illumination,  has  an  injurious 
effect  on  one  of  the  moat  important  branches  of  trade  a  mari- 
time country  can  possess  ;  and  in  proportion  as  coal-gas  is  used, 
our  fisheries  are  injured." 
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**  Xbe  tnl-gu  eentaiaing  no  iiiuiiix«d  hydrogen, 
(wbioh  oeeanMM  the  gre^t  heat  of  eoal-gas.)  there  is 
M  greftter  heat  in  pr^>wti«i  from  the  flame  of  oil- 
gu,  Uum  from  bunUsg  oil  io  lamp^  wax-caudlea,"  &a 

"  The  ftpfwcatiu  iar  the  production  of  oil-f^  li 
auch  leM  expensive  Uian  that  neceaiary  to  malte 
QOfll-gaa  ;  it  occupiei  much  less  apace,— it  requires 
much  leas  labour  and  dktU  to  manage  it, — it  is  not 
ae  UaUe  to  wear  and  tear,  and  not  eo  costly  to  rqi^ 
as  a  coal-gaa  aj^iaratus.  There  are  no  oifensive  pro* 
ducts  to  remove;  aiid  on  its  present  improved  oon- 
stnieUon.  it  may  be  introduced  into  imy  dwelUng- 
house  without  nuisance*." 

"  The  oilrgas  has  a  material  advantage  over  coal- 
gas,  from  its  pfeculi«  rit^ness  in  oleGant  gas,  which 
Traders  BO  small  a  volume  necessary,  that  onfe  cube 
foot  of  oil-^  will  be  found  to  go  as  &r  as  four  (two?) 
of  oaal-gas-t-."  Because,  as  oil-gas  requires  more  oxy- 
gen for  its  consumption  than  coal,  a  less  quantity  of 
the  former  is  consumed  in  a  flame  of  equal  size,  while 
the  briUiaucy  of  tiie  light  is  superior  X.  This  eir- 
cumstance  produces  a  great  saving  of  room  and  of 
expence. 

"  The  superiority  of  the  light  irom  oil-gas  over 
other  ortiflcial  lights,  is  fiilly  shown  by  its  render- 
ing the  delicate  shades  of  yellow  and  green  nearly 
as  distinct  as  when  viewed  by  solar  light  ^.'' 

*  Quarterly  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  314. 

t  Mem,  p.  .715.  +  Idem,  No.  xi. 

5  Wem,  p.  3l(i. 
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tkn;  msy  be  ju^clA  Af  Aom  the  ftUmrioig  dftt^>»  ■ 
-  "  One  gaUon  ef  eenomtm  whdiMiil  wiUr^ndBMr 
■  aboat9i&«abefbet  «f  gab*'i«ii«Biuf|aid-%iiaaB 
'  uSUre^ivea mlNf  fiwf  uid'a^hatfjMrlMxirto buiit' 
tdn  «  perfieet  K|^ ;  ateieqaentlj^  s  <gaUa»Iol)  4ilir 
nude  ntb  gu,  «yi  «#oa<d 'MA  A"li|^t  fis  nU^p 
lumivi  «nd  the  txpeuaa;  Mb  «  maieate priee !rf.«iV 
Dnllbfli  aUinriBg-J^ooidiiUioaiv  teiiiotniliMflir 
0BBlmnurdisBtibiee&ii4u^]M|^Mar.  -'  ii.t: 
->'**  Siidi  kburtter  wiUbe  eq^  inintend^Jitt 
%fat,  te  two  s^add  (»1  luDpB,'  or  to  tea  uottld 
candles. 

"  The  expence  of  ai^nd  oil  lamps  is  usually  ad- 
mitted to  be  about  lid.  per  hour  each. 

"  Suppose  10  mould  candles  to  be  burning,  (at 
4  to  the  lb.  will  be  S>  lb.  costing  2$.  lid),  one-tenth 
part  will  be  consumed  in  each  hour,  and  the  coat  of 
the  light  is  then  S^d.  per  hourf." 

With  wax-candles,  reckoned  at  is.  6d.  per  lb. 
the  same  quantity  of  light  per  hour  would  cost  14dL 

The  following  will  therefore  be  the  result : — 

"  "  Mr  De  VJlle,  of  the  Strand,  who  hu  made  many  im- 
portant experiments  and  ubKrvstions  on  gas  illununatioD,  widi 
a  view  of  applying  it  to  light  houses,  is  inclined  to  estimate  the 
average  produce  in  gas  of  a  gallon  of  oil,  at  80  cubical  feet"— 
{Quarterly  Journal,  vi)l.  vii.  p.  3l6-) 

t  Q\iartuily  Journal,  vol.  vil.  p.  31  i- 
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"  Aa^and  burner,  oil-gas  per  hour, .0|rf. 

Aigand  lamps,  apennaceti  oil, 3 

Mould  candles, 3J 

Wax  caodles, 14"* 

When  a  quantity  of  light  smaller  than  that  given 
out  by  ten  candles  is  only  wanted,  the  cost  will  be 
pTOportlonally  less  ;  and  as  the  gas  improves  by 
keeping,  whatever  remains  over  from  day  to  day 
win  be  an  advantage  to  the  consumer. 

Besides,  the  above  estimation  of  the  cost  of  oil- 
gas  "  is  taken  on  the  usual  price  of  good  whale-oil ;" 
whereas,  oil  of  the  most  inferitn-  kinds,  such  as 
brown  oil,  bilge  or  black  oil,  and  even  the  greasy 
substance  called  footje  or  footing,  are  applicable  to 
the  manufacture  of  gas,  in  the  use  of  which  the  cost 
may  be  reduced  to  less  than  one-half. 

The  first  application  of  oil  to  the  formation  of  gas, 
has  been  attributed  to  Messrs  John  and  Philip 
Taylor,  who,  "  about  two  years  since,"  (that  is,  two 
years  prior  to  the  month  of  July  1819,)  conceived 
"  that  it  might  be  practicable  to  construct  an  appa- 
ratus capable  of  converting  oil  into  gas,  which  would 
be  preferable  to  coal-gas  for  lighting  houses  f."  In 
their  attempts  for  accomplishing  this  important  de- 
sign, they  have  been  highly  successful ;  so  success- 
ful, indeed,  that  it  is  apprehended  that  when  the 

*  Quarterly  Jmimal,  vol.  vii.  p.  315. 
t  Idem  for  July  ISig,  p.  313.  , 


appjgatps  they  bare  cpiiUiial  has  hotamt  gescEiQ j 
known,  it  will  command  the  attcntiaa  of  the  poUic^ 
and  be  farooght  into  extensile  applimtinw.  It  Mb 
however,  hot  jnstioe  to  a  gentleman  of  Hall,  Mr 
J.  B.  Emmetty  to  mention,  that  experiments  were 
tnttitnted  by  him  so  early  as  Angnst  1816,  in  which, 
I  nndecstand,  he  soooeeded  in  procuring  a  gas»  very 
superior  to  that  from  coal,  by  decomposing  wb«le« 
oil ;  and  that  in  April  181 7*  the  substance  of  hif 
mvestigation  of  this  property  ci  oil,  was  published 
in  the  ^  Philosophic^  Magazine,'*  and  also  ai^ear- 
ed  in  April  and  May,  in  several  of  the  Yorkshire 
newspapers. 

To  persons  who  are  concerned  in  the  whale-fishe. 
ries,  as  well  as  those  who  consider  every  thing  of 
importance  which  involves  our  national  prosperityt 
it  must  be  gratifying  to  observe  the  laudable  exam- 
ple which  has  been  set  by  the  inhalntants  of  Nor- 
wich,  Ipswich,  &c.  of  giving  encouragement  to  the 
fisheries  l)y  lighting  their  streets  with  gas  from  oiL 
In  places  where  coal  is  not  very  cheap,  gas,  it  se^ns, 
can  Ik;  produced  from  oil,  at  about  the  same  expeuce 
as  coal-gas ;  consequently,  the  numerous  advantages 
of  the  fonncr,  will  render  it  highly  preferable. 

A  recent  contrivance,  tending  to  encourage  the  roa- 
Dufnicture  and  increase  the  consumption  of  oil-gas, 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  mentioning.  I  allude  to 
tlic  patent  Portable  Gas  Lamp^  invented  by  Da- 
vid (iordon,  l*]sq.  of  Edinburgh.    This  consists  of  a 
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Bthmg  apparatus  of  ooppet  or  braas*  of  a  spherieal 
urn-like,  or  any  ornamental  or  convenient  form,  in 
which  gaa  may  be  compressed  by  a  forcing  pump,  or 
otfiet  apparatus,  and  consumed  in  bumera  attached 
to  it»  with  the  same  fiiciUty  and  security  as  an  otdi-« 
nary  lamp. 

For  regulating  the  escape  of  the  condensed  gas^ 
Mr  Gordon  has  adopted  two  ingenious  contrivances^ 
one  by  a  conical  leather  valve,  and  the  other  by  an 
impi^ivement  in  the  common  stop-cock;  either  of 
whidi  admits  of  such  miilute  regulation,  that  a 
fl^ne  of  any  degree  of  intensity,  from  a  light  that 
is  scarcely  perceptible,  to  the  fiiU  brilliancy  of  which 
the  g^  is  capable,  may  be  produced  at  pleasure, 
and  varied  with  the  greatest  facility. 

A  particular  account  of  this  interesting  invention^ 
with  an  illustrative  plate,  may  be  seen  in  the  valua* 
bte  Journal  recently  commenced  in  Edinbiugh*. 
^  There  is  one  application  of  the  portable  gas  lamp,"" 
say  the  editors  of  this  work,  ^*  to  which  we  attach  a 
very  high  value.  By  an  extreme  diminution  of  the 
aperture,  the  flame  can  be  rendered  so  small  (in 
which  case  it  is  reduced  to  a  blue  colour)  as  to  ^vc 
no  perceptible  light,  and  to  occasion  almost  no  con- 
sumption of  gas.  In  this  state,  the  lamp  may  be 
used  in  bed-rooms,  and  the  imperceptible  flame  may 
at  any  time  be  expanded  into  the  most  brilliant 

•  EdMmr^  PIdbmphkal  J(mmai.^-''3ee  vol.  l  p.  373. 


Fwlhg^  wUdi  if  the 
of  the  ftnluy  not  wfadlj  deprired  of  ofl,  nuy  be 
M  a  cheap  material,  in  the  ftmatioii  of  gat  fiir  ilfaa> 
flrinatioii. 

S.  Whal^M  TaH  coniiiliiig  dneflr  of  teediuum 
fihreny  in  eapablc  of  heii^  copfcrtcd  into  ghie,  and 
ia  extenaiyely  used  in  the  mamfiKtnre  of  this  arti- 
cle^ espedally  in  Hdland.  A  small  quantity  of  oil 
auiy  likewine  be  extracted  from  the  taiL  The  tail, 
being  of  a  strong  textnr^  and  Tery  toi^;h»  ia  naed 
by  the  wliale-fishers  for  chopping-bloduy  m  lahidi 
the  blubber  of  the  wlude  is  divided  into  pieces  ami- 
able for  passing  through  the  bung^holes  of  the  casksL 

4.  The  Banes. — ^The  jaw-bonea,  nfiih  the  drall 
or  carown-bone  of  the  whale,  are  the  largest  finmd  in 
nature.  They  are  sometimes  mat  wiih  of  the  leiq^ 
of  iS  feet.    Jaw-b<mes  are  principally  used  aa  the 
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ribs  of  aheds,  and  in  the  conttmction  of  arches  and 
po«ts  dT  gate-ways.  The  external  part  of  these 
bones,  being  harder  and  of  a  more  compact  texture 
than  the  interior,  is  applied  to  the  formatiob  of  the 
dieereg  of  blocks,  in  place  of  ligoum-Titse.  Any  <^ 
the  bones,  when  ground  into  powder,  forms  a  valu- 
able ingredient  in  manure. 

S.  fVhalebone. — ^This  singular  substance,  when 
softened  in  hot  water,  or  simjily  by  heating  it  be- 
fi»e  a  fire,  has  the  property  of  retaining  any  shape 
which  may  be  then  given  it,  provided  it  be  secored 
in  the  required  form,  until  it  becomes  cold.  Thia 
property,  tt^ther  with  its  great  elasticity  and  flexi- 
bility, renders  it  capable  of  being  applied  to  a  great 
Tuiety  of  useful  purposes. 

The  first  way  in  which  whalebone  seems  to  hare 
been  employed,  was  in  the  stays  of  ladies.  Its  ap- 
plication to  this  purpose,  wHs  &t  one  period,  when 
the  quantity  imported  was  small,  so  general,  that  it 
attained,  in  the  wholesale  way,  the  price  of  700  /. 
per  Um.  Subsequently,  however,  it  has  become  less 
valuable,  and  of  late  it  has  fallen  somewhat  into  dis- 
repute, some  ladies  having  superseded  its  use  in 
stays,  by  supporting  themselves  with  plates  of  steel. 
There  has,  for  many  years,  been  an  extensive  con- 
sumption of  this  article  in  the  manu&cture  of  um- 
brellas and  parasols.  The  white  enamel,  (found  in 
aome  specimens  of  whalebone),  has  recently  'been  fa^ 
bricated  into  ladim  hats,  and  into  a  variety  of  oma- 
E  ea 


locxv  luDf  111  rtwron|Bf  uir cftHinL  soohl  mMscs^ 
liaget,  matticMci,  cuinona^  &c.  An  attempt  has^ 
lieen  made  to  build  whale-boats  of  thif  material ; 
bat  the  great  alteratton  whidi  takes  place  in  its  di- 
mensions, in  different  states  of  the  atmosphere,  on 
account  of  its  ready  absorption  of  moisture,  rmidera 
it  inapplicable.  It  has  been  nsed,  with  a  much  bet- 
ter effect,  in  the  construction  of  portmanteaus,  and 
travelling  trunks.  Hygrometers^  the  ramrods  of 
fimling-pieces,  fishing-rods,  the  shafts,  springs,  and 
wheels  of  carriages,  &c.  are  articles,  in  the  formation 
of  which,  whalebone  has  already  been  employed. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  patents  which 
have  been  taken  out  for  the  peculiar  appropriation 
of  this  substance. 


1.  Mr  Bowman,  of  Leiih,  obtained  a  patent,,  bear* 
ing  date  80th  of  October  1807,  for  the  adapta- 
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tion  of  whalebone  to  the  manufacture  of  **  hats, 
caps,  and  bonnets  for  men  and  women ;  harps  for 
harping  or  cleansing  com  or  grain ;  and  also  the 
bottoms  of  sieves  and  riddles;  and  girths  for 
horses ;  and  also  doth  £»r  webbing,  fit  for  making 
into  hats,  caps,  &c. ;  and  for  the  backs  and  seats 
of  chairs ;  sofas,  gigs,  and  other  similar  carriages 
and  things ;  and  for  the  bottom  of  beds ;  and  also 
whalebone  reeds  for  weavers  ^.^ 

2.  A  patent  was  granted  to  Mr  Samuel  Crackles, 
of  Hull,  brush-manufacturer,  *'  for  a  method  of 
making  and  manufacturing  brushes  from  whale- 
bone ;"  dated  November  3.  1808  f . 

3.  Mr  H.  W.  Vander  Kleft,  of  Liondon,  procured 
a  patent,  bearing  date  August  17*  1813,  for  the 
invention  of  a  ^^  waUdng  staff,  calculated  to  con- 
tain a  pistol,  powder,  ball,  and  screw  telescope, 
pen,  ink,  paper,  pencal,  knife,  -and  drawing  uten- 
sils ;"  the  exterior  of  which  may  be  covered  or  ve- 
neered with  prepared  whalebone  j:. 

4.  A  patent  has  also  been  granted  to  Mr  R.  Dixon, 
49*  High  Holbora,  London,  for  an  improvement 
in  the  mode  of  manufacturing  portaianteaus  and 
travelling  trunks,  by  the  use  of  whalebone. 

■  I  ■       ■■        m^mmm^^  i     ^•m^immmptm  ■      ■        ■  ■■  ■  ■      i 

'  Repertory  of  Arts,  vol,  zL  (2d  series,)  p.  411. 
f  Umn,  voL  3UV.  (2d  series)  p.  15& 
t  Iden,  voL  »vL  (2d  seriess,)  p  SS. 
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jfMMZA-nrt,  aw  pbocekoisg*  ox  bcukb  thk 

tBIT  EST,  BrEnf C  A  WHAlX-FBHISrG  TOTACE 
TO  THE  CO.\ST  OP  SMT ZBEXGES,  PXBTQSUZJl 

iir  THE  TEAK  1816;  paeticx:t_^*lt  kei-*i- 

nrO  TO  THE  FKESEKf  ATION  OE  THE  SHIP  UX- 

nr-t  CIRCXTIISTAN'CES  OF  PECCLIAE  DANGEK- 


L  RE  ship  £^  tmdcr  my  eowmiad,  idled  fion 
Wbitby  on  ttte  S9th  of  Maidi  1816;  put  into  Lo^ 
widi  to  feriiQ  the  liup  on  the  lit  of  April ;  suled 
agmn  tm  the  3d,  entered  the  frigid  cgufiBa  of  the 
icy  tea  OD  the  I4tk,  sad  kOIed  oar  fint  iriiale  oa 
the  SMh  of  the  wme  moot^ 

On  the  80th  of  April  we  fiiiced  iato  the  ice, 
•mtb  a  fiiTOorable  wind ;  and,  after  paniiig  thiooj^ 
a  Urge  body  of  it,  eatered  «d  atenuTe  aea,  ludi  as 
usually  lies  on  the  western  coast  of  ^itdteggen  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  early  on  the  uhhuii^  o£  the 
following  day.  The  wind  then  blowing  hard  fimm 
the  S.  S,  E.,  we  kept  our  reach  to  the  eastward  un- 
til three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  uneK- 
jiectedly  met  with  a  qtunUty  of  ioe,  whidi  inter- 
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rupted  our  course.    We  then  waredy  by  the  way 
ci  avoiding  it,  but  soon  found,  though  the  weather 
was  thick  with  snow,  that  we  were  completely  em- 
bayed, in  a  situation  that  was  truly  terrific.    In  the 
course  of  fourteen  voyages,  in  which  I  had  before 
visited  this  inhospitable  country,  I  passed  through 
many  dangers  wherein  my  own  life,  together  with 
those  of  my  companions,  had  been  threatened ;  but 
the  present  case,  where  our  lives  seemed  to  be  at 
stake  for  a  length  of  time  exceeding  twelve  hours, 
£Eur  surpassed  in  awfulness,  as  well  as  actual  hazard, 
any  thing  that  I  had  before  witnessed.    Dangers 
which  occur  unexpectedly,  and  terminate  suddenly^ 
though  of  the  most  awful  description,  appear  like  a 
dream,  when  they  are  passed;  but  horrors  which 
have  a  long  continuance,  though  they  in  some  mea- 
sure decrease  in  their  effect  on  the  mind,  by  a 
lengthened  contemplation  of  them,  yet  they  leave 
an  impression  on  the  memory  which  time  itself  can- 
not altogether  efface.  .^Such  was  the  effect  of  the 
present  scene.    Whilst  the  wind  howled  through 
the  rigging  with  tempestuous  roar,  the  sea  was  so 
mountainous  that  the  mast-heads  of  some  accom- 
panying ships,  within  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  were  intercepted,  and  rendered  invisible  by 
the  swells ;  and  our  ship  frequently  rolled  the  lee- 
boats  into  the  water,  that  were  suspended  with  their 
keels  above  the  roughtree-rsUl !  At  the  same  time, 
we  were  rapidly  a{^K>a6hing  a  body  of  ice,  the 


liiL lAta, iiii  iijitn,ftiin^ae.»»n.-<ifc«n.aK 

<l%  tmmfli  it  As  ire  ifiBrmhijII  tk  k^^  lift 
sails  were  Sled,  w  tluit  the  fint  Umt  warn  leodTcd 
obliqndy  on  the  bow,  wheo  tlie  Telocity  of  the  ilnp 
was  moderate.  In  this  fiMee,  the  [Heees  of  ice  were 
£irtunately  of  smallish  dimensions;  at  least,  all  the 
larger  masses  we  were  eaabled  to  aTnd,  ao  that,  af- 
ter receiring  a  number  of  sbock^  ve  escaped  with- 
out any  particolu'  accident  into  the  opoiing,  (a  slack 
part  of  the  ice  above  noticed.  This  opening,  as  far 
as  we  could  see,  promised  a  Ba&  and  permanent  re- 
lease. But  in  this  we  were  grievously  disappointed : 
for,  when  we  attempted  to  wace  the  ship,  idiicb  8o<ni 
became  necessary,  she  refusesd  to  turn  round,  not- 
witlistnnding  every  effort,  in  a  space  which,  in  (udi- 
nary  circumstances,  would  have  been  twice  sufficieat 
for  the  evolution.  In  consequence  of  this  acddent, 
.which  arose  partly  from  the  bad  trim  of  the  aiap, 
And  partly  &om  the  great  vicdence  of  the  wind,  she 
iell  to  leeward  into  a  dose  body  of  ice,  to  which  we 
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could  see  no  termination.  The  Mars  of  Whitby, 
and  another  vessel,  which  closely  followed  us  as  we 
penetrated  the  exterior  of  the  ice,  being  in  better 
trim  than  the  Esk,  performed  the  evolution  with 
ease,  and  were  in  a  few  minutes  out  of  sight.  In 
this  dreadful  situation,  we  lay  beating  against  the 
opposing  ice,  with  terrible  force,  during  eight  suc- 
cessive hours ;  all  which  time,  I  was  rocked,  with 
no  agreeable  feeling  whatever  to  console  me,  at  the 
top-gallant-mast-head,  directing  the  management  of 
the  sails,  to  avoid  the  largest  masses  of  ice,  any  one 
of  which  would  have  perforated  the  side  of  the  ship. 
By  the  blessing  of  God,  we  succeeded  to  admira- 
tion ;  and,  at  8  A.  M.  of  the  2d  of  May,  gained  a 
small  opening,  where  we  contrived  to  navigate  the 
ship,  until  the  wind  had  somewhat  subsided,  and 
the  weather  cleared,  so  that  we  had  the  opportunity 
of  forcing  into  a  more  commodious  place.  On  exa- 
mining the  ship,  we  found  our  only  apparent  da- 
mage to  consist  in  the  destruction  of  most  of  our 
rudder  works,  a  few  slight  bruises  on  the  sides,  and 
a  cut  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  the  ship.  The 
first  damage  would  have  been  very  serious,  had  not  we 
fortunately  had  a  forge,  with  an  excellent  smith,  on 
board,  whereby  this  important  piece  of  machinery, 
the  rudder,  was  so  secured,  as  to  serve  for  every 
odmmon  occasion* 

From  this  time,  to  the  20th  of  May,  the  fishery 
was  generally  interrupted  by  the  formation  of  new 
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ice ;  insomuch^  that,  during  this  intarval,  we  killed 
bat  cme  whale^  wUIe  few  of  our  ndgfabours  suc- 
CMded  so  welL 

On  the  19th  of  May,  we  penetrated  the  ice  to  the 
utmost  exteskt  of  any  opening,  wher^  in  the  latitude 
of  79f  dc^ees,  we  met  with  several  small  whalei, 
sporting  and  feeding  about  the  edges  of  some  exten- 
sive fields  of  ice.  In  four  days,  we  killed  five  small 
^  fisL"  The  wind  prevailing  then  from  the  S.  S.  £. 
to  S.  W.,  continuing  in  that  direction,  and  occa- 
sionally blowing  hard,  forced  a  swell  into  the  ice^ 
which,  though  totally  imperceptible  to  the  sight, 
broke  the  fields  and  floes  to  pieces,  and  brought  the 
fragments  so  closely  together,  that  our  ship,  along 
with  the  Mars,  and  three  others,  were  soon  im- 
movably fixed.  During  the  succeeding  week,  we 
never  moved,  excepting  occasionally  a  few  yards, 
which  we  effected  with  vast  labour,  to  avoid  the 
terrible  crushes  of  the  ice  that  were  apparent  all 
round  iu;,and  which,  in  one  instance,  lifted  the  North 
Britain  six  feet  above  her  usual  water-mark.  The 
next  twelve  days  were  spent  in  the  most  arduous 
labour,  in  warping  the  ship  through  occasional  open- 
ings of  the  ice.  On  several  occasions  we  had  re- 
course to  sawing ;  and,  in  some  cases,  we  wrought 
for  many  hours  with  our  whole  force  and  ingenuity, 
without  being  able  to  move  an  inch.  At  length, 
on  the  12th  of  June,  we  happily  escaped,  though  our 
companions  were  all  left  behind.    They,  however. 
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}iaving  particularly  &vourable  winds  and  weather, 
were  not  long  detained.  We  immediately  struck 
and  killed  our  eighth  fish. 

On  the  14th  we  parted  company  with  the  Mars, 
and  proceeded  alone  to  the  southward ;  when,  after 
a  chace  of  several  hours,  we  captured  a  large  whale. 
On  the  20th  we  killed  another.  In  the  course  of 
the  week,  between  the  17th  and  24th,  three  large 
whales,  which  would  have  afforded  a  fourth  part  of 
a  cargo,  escaped  us,  by  the  unparalleled  unskilfiil- 
ness  of  our  harpooners. 

We  now  penetrated  the  drifUice  in  the  latitude 
of  78^»  to  the  distance  of  seventy  miles  from  the  ex- 
terior, where  we  met  with  several  whales.  One  was 
struck  and  captured,  and  a  second  was  shot  by  means 
of  the  harpoon-gun;  but  owing  to  the  want  of  prompt 
assistance,  the  latter  was  lost.  On  the  following 
day,  (27th  of  June,)  another  large  fish  fell  beneath 
our  lances ;  which,  with  a  sucking  fish  we  got  on 
the  25th,  made  our  number  thirteen,  and  our  quan- 
tity of  oil  about  11^5  tons.  This  was  a  larger  cargo 
th^  any  ship  had  procured  that  we  had  yet  met 
with,  excepting  only  one.  On  the  S8th,  the  John 
of  Greenock,  commanded  by  my  brother-in-law,  Mr 
Jackson,  joined  us. 

After  proceeding  to  the  westward  the  greater 
part  of  the  28th,  we  arrived  at  the  borders  of  a  com- 
pact body  of  field-ice,  consisting  of  immense  sheets  of 
prodigious  thickoess.    Here  a  number  of  ships  were 
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akeady  aawmUed.  some  cf  which  had  mide  a  Tdy 
^ofitable  fishery  «n  the  day  ppeeeding  our  utiviL 
Our  Utitnde  iru  at  tfaii  time  78*  8*  N^  and  kti^tude 

new. 

Aa  the  wbdes  had  quitted  thn  poritios,  and  as 
I  oonsidcmd  die  ntuation  not  patttcalaiiy  deairaUe. 
notwithstanding  extennTe  apaeea  lay  between  the 
dtffisnnt  iheeta  of  ie^  the  sUp  was  aDowed  to  drift 
to  the  eastward  all  the  ni^L  The  wind,  however, 
anbnding  to  a  etbn,  in  the  morning  of  the  S9th  of 
June,  I  found  the  ship  was  very  little  removed  from 
the  place  where  she  lay  when  I  went  to  bed.  I 
soon  perceived  that  the  floes  had  approached  each 
other  very  connderably,  and  that  they  were  etill  in 
the  act  of  closing.  Feariiil  of  being  ag^u  beset, 
and  particularly  in  a  situation  where  the  ice  was  bo 
heavy,  and  at  such  a  ^eat  distance  from  the  sea,  we 
lowered  four  boats  to  tow  the  ship  through  an  open- 
ing at  a  short  distance  from  us.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  we  were  about  to  enter  it,  it  closed. 
The  John  had  just  passed  through  it.  Another 
channel,  of  at  least  a  mLLe  in  width,  and  scarcely 
that  distance  from  us,  lying  to  the  southward,  we 
immediately  directed  the  ship  towards  it.  Finding 
as  we  advanced,  that  the  northern  floe  was  not  only 
setting  towards  the  southern  on^  but  was,  at  the 
same  time,  revolving  with  a  velocity  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  ship,  I  was  induced  to  lower  all  the 
boats  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  our  progress. 
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The  effect  was  then  considerable ;  assisted  by  a  light 
air  of  wind,  the  ship  attained  the  velocity  of  about 
three  miles  per  hour,  while  the  northern  floe  had  a 
velocity  of  about  two.    As  the  channelbetween  the 
two  floes  was  constantly  as  broad  as  our  distance 
fi!om  the  narrowest  part,  we  were  tempted  to  ad- 
vance.   But  when  we  came  within  a  hundred  yards, 
our  progress  became  sensibly  lessened  by  a  light  air 
of  wind,  that  at  this  moment  unfortunately  sprung 
up  arhead ;  as  such,  I  began  to  look  out  for  a  place 
of  refuge,  and  succeeded  in  discovering  a  deep  in- 
dentation in  the  southern  floe,  which  appeared  cal- 
culated to  afford  a  secure  retreat     Conceiving,  how- 
ever, that  we  should  be  still  more  secure  were  we  to 
return,  we  attempted  to  stop  the  ship  before  she  en- 
tered between  the  two  first  points ;  but  owing  to  a 
mistake  in  taking  out  a  rope  that  was  found  to  be  en- 
tangled, by  whidi  a  considerable  loss  of  time  was  sus- 
tained, theshipadvancedso  £u:that  she  hadpassed  the 
points,  and  could  not  be  hauled  back  without  a  risk 
of  being  arrested  by  the  ice  at  the  projection,  and 
crushed  to  pieces.     I,  therefore,  ordered  the  boats 
again  to  tow  forward ;  and  they  had  already  got  the 
ship  into  the  safety  of  the  indentation,  within  ten 
yards,  when  a  small  piece  of  ice  coming  athwart  her 
bow,  stopped  her  progress,  and  she  was  in  a  minute 
afterwards  subjected    to    a  considerable    squeeze. 
Meanwhile,  two  eastern  projections  of  the  approach- 
ing floes  had  met ;  and  one  of  these,  which  was  ex- 
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nisbed  rapidly  in  the  hold,  and  that  tlie  ship  I 
to  rise  ag^ii.  In  the  space  of  four  hours  the  water 
had  lowered  to  nearly  four  feet ;  but  the  forehatch- 
way  pump  then  becoming  useless,  and  tlie  bailing 
being  less  effectual,  the  water  once  more  resumed 
its  superiority  and  gained  upon  us. 

Something,  therefore,  was  now  to  l)c  done  to  stop, 
if  possible,  the  influx  of  the  water.  As  the  leak 
could  not  be  found  in  the  inside. Jbtha-inff*,  as  be- 
ing the  most  common  and  ready  means,  was  (as  soon 
as  the  floes  were  sulEciently  separate.)  immediately 
resorted  to.  But  what  was  our  astimishmcnt  to  find* 
when  about  to  apply  a  sail  to  the  quarter  of  the  shii^ 
the  place  where  the  water  seemed  to  enter,  that  the 
"  after  keel"  was  entirely  detached  from  the  timbera 
to  the  distance  of  nearly  two  feet,  turned  into  an 
horizontal  position,  and  all  the  bolts  drawn ;  whilei 
along  with  it,  a  large  portion  of  one  o£thegarboard- 
ttrakes\  was  torn  from  its  place !  This  singular  po- 

*  Folhering,  is  a  peculiar  method  of  endeavouring  to  stop  a 
leak  in  the  bottom  of  a  ahip  vhile  she  is  afloat.  It  ie  perform- 
ed hy  drawing  a  buI,  by  meani  of  ropes  at  the  four  comen, 
beneath  the  damaged  or  leakjr  part,  then  thrustiiig  into  it  ■ 
quantity  «f  chopped  rope-yarns,  oakum,  wool,  cotton,  &c ;  or 
by  thrutnbing  the  sail,  that  is,  sewing  long  bunches  of  rope- 
jam  all  over  it,  before  it  is  placed  beneoUi  the  ship.  These 
materials  being  sucked  into  the  leaky  part,  the  ficfw  of  Ote 
water  into  the  ship  is  interrupted,  or  at  least  diminiBhed. 

i  GarboarA^lraite  m  tand-ttraie,  isthe  first  range  of  strakea 
or  planks  laid  upon  a  ship's  bottom,  next  the  keel,  into  whidi 
it  is  rabilUd  below,  and  into  the  stem  and  Stem-poat  at  the  ends. 
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tition  of  the  keel,  rendered  fothering  impracticable^ 
or  at  least  in  a  great  measure  ineffectual ;  we,  there- 
fore, endeavoured  to  stop  some  of  the  leak,  by  thrust- 
ing bundles  of  oakum  down  to  the  place  by  means 
of  poles  and  tubs,  a  part  of  which  remained  beneath, 
and  seemed  to  do  some  little  service.  A  sail  was 
next  applied  to  the  place,  but,  owing  to  the  circum- 
stances just  mentioned,  without  producing  any  ef- 
fect. .   , 

In  consequence  of  the  vigorous  assistance  of  about 
ISO  men  from  the  John,  North  Briton,  Don,  Supe- 
rior, Elizabeth,  Perseverance,  &c.  the  water,  though 
it  coidd  not  be  wholly  withdrawn,  was  yet  so  kept 
under  in  the  hold,  that,  for  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  it  fluctuated  between  the  depth  of  four  and 
six  feet  As,  however,  the  pumping  and  bailing 
could  not  possibly  be  continued  by  our  own  ship's 
company,  it  was  necessary  to  make  use  of  some  means 
to  attempt  a  speedy  remedy,  whilst  our  assistants 
were  numerous.  The  different  plans  which  I  con- 
ceived might  be  adopted  in  the  present  case,  or 
which  I  knew  had  been  adopted  to  stop  a  leak  in 
former  cases,  were  the  following,  viz. 

I.  Tofother. — I  proposed  to  attempt  to  pull  the 
keel  entirely  away,  that  the  plan  of  fothering  might 
be  adopted  with  a  better  prospect  of  success.  This, 
however,  was  strongly  opposed  by  some  able  carpen- 
ters, who  conceived,  that  the  removal  of  the  keel 
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•MvMJloa  the  litiaaffiitfrlMi  of  fito  dBp. 

U.  Ti>  AMW'Me  iifi^  AwNy--^t  i^  to  dudiBBe 
•ibb  «li<lfe4f  fh»«ii:^  4nd  itacMi^  Ae  ide,  tarn 
fbe^t^^Mc-nde^  imtfldniroBnd  idib^ 

itadttlf^MflMitt^ttkl  by  iffl  die  inastcn  «lto  ii- 
itocl'tti^  wd- tfjr  JoMt  of  the  eApeaten. 

m.  To  eaait^  tke  caUi^^— It  appeited  to  wt, 
#i(tr  (fWttH  Ae-  '^^"g  <ir  **»^»^r^>iity  Iwrnade 
water-ttght,  is  ityet reniMiied  unuymcd, it wndd 
iwim  the  ihip,  though  the  whole  of  the  ked  were 
xemoTed.  But  as  the  whole  of  the  cdluig  could 
BOt  be  come  at,  on  account  of  the  water  which  1^ 
upon  it,'  and  as  the  cauUdng  of  the  whole  criling 
would  require  more  time  and  niRterials  than  we 
could  oonmuuid,  the  same  purpose,  I  conceived, 
would  be  answered,  by  maldng  a  stop-wster  between 
two  of  the  firames  of  timber  on  the  fore  ptrt  of  the 
leak,  and  caulking  the  ceiling  abai^  it.  This  plan, 
however^  conld  not  be  adopted*  unless  the  water  were 
withdrawn ;  it  was  not,  therrfore,  at  this  time  praeti- 


IV.  To  weil  the  sh^. — ^This  operation,  consisting 
in  the  building  of  a  bulk-bead  or  partition  on  the 
&re  part  of  the  leak,  uid  caulking  it,  so  as  to  con- 
fine the  water  witlyn  i^  would  likewise  require  a 
stop-water  between  two  firames  of  timber,  to  prevent 
^e  water  making  a  panage  between  the  timber  and 
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{daaks.  As  it  likewise  would  require  the  water  to 
be  wholly  extracted,  it  was  therefore  impractieable. 
And, 

V.  To  turn  the  ship  keel  vpxvard. — ^This  plan, 
htmg  a  kind  of  de^rate  experiment,  1  was  de- 
iennined  to  adopt,  in  'the  event  of  all  others  fail- 
ing. To  effect  this,  it  would  be  necessary  first  to 
discharge  the  cargo,  and  to  unrig  the  ship,  then,  let- 
ting her  fill  with  water,  after  securing  the  eabin- 
windows  and  hatches,  to  turn  her  keel  up,  and  re- 
pair -the  damage  ;  and,  lastly,  to'  return  her  back 
to  her  proper  position,  and  pump  out  the  T^ater. 
In  performing  these  operations,  the  aid  of  9ome 
other  ship  to  assist  in  heaving  the  £sk  down,  and 
i^nming  her  bade,  would  probably  be  in'clispens* 
able. 

With  the  2d  and  5th  plans  particularly  in  view, 
we  now  set  about  unrigging  the. ship,  and  diechar* 
ging  the  cargo  and  stores  upon  a  flat  place  of  the  floe 
against  which  we  had  moored. 

As  there  was  a  chance  that  a  bunch  of  rope-yams, 
straw  or  oakum,  might  enter  some  of  the  larger 
leaks  and  retard  the  influx  of  water,  if  applied  near 
the  pkoe  through  the  medium  of  a  fothering  sail, 
we,  in  the  mean  time,  prepared  a  lower  studding 
sail,  by  sewing  bunches  of  these  different  materials 
all  over  it,  whidi,  together  with  large  shreds  of  old 
thin  canvas,  whalebone-hair,  and  a  quantity  of  ashes, 
fitted  it  well  for  the  purpose.    Thus  prepared,  it 
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Vras  hauled  beneath  the  damaged  place;  hntliotilW 
leatt  effe<^  vat  yet  prodneed. 

During  the  whole  of  Saturday,  (the  day  on  w|ucit 
•  the  aeddent  happened,)  tagether  with  piait  4^  Sun- 
dayj  we  leoaved  ample  and  vigonnu  asBiatanee  ftem 
ndghbonring  Bhipi,wfaieh  Iras  inoeaied  on  Mondi^ 
taioniiiighy  Mttoemen  fitmi  the  Boyal  Bounty*  tihe' 
Hargaiet)  Jdin,  and  North  Bj^ton. 

By  this  time  my  own  aailors  were  oompletetf 
>mnn  ont^  and  most  ttf  our  auxiliaries' wearied  and 
discouraged ;  for  the  water  gained  to  the  depth  OT 
nine  feet  in  the  hold,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  exet- 
tions  of  the  men  who  lost  arrived,  though  they  were 
fresh  and  active.  It  therefore  appeared,  that  there 
could  DC  neither  justice  nor  prudence  in  exhausting 
these  men  also,  where  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
even  a  posmbility  of  advantage  resulting  from  their 
labours.  Hence*  as  the  ship  could  never  be  hove 
down  while  any  water  remained  in  her,  this  plan 
was,  of  necessity,  abandoned ;  and  the  5th  plan, 
which  alone  remained  to  keep  alive  our  hopes, 
was  resorted  to.  The  pumps,  meanwhile,  were 
merely  kept  in  action  until  the  ship  should  be  in 
readiness.  Preparatory  to  putting  the  plan  in  exe^ 
cution,  we  placed  twenty  empty  casks  in  the  hold, 
to  act  against  a  quantity  of  iron  ballast  which  was 
in  the  ship,  caulked  the  dark-lights,  removed  all  the 
dry  goods  and  provisions  that  would  injure  with  the 
wet,  secured  nil  the  liatches,  scuttles,  companion^ 
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&c^  then,  erecting  two  tents  on  the  ice,  one  for  shel* 
tering  myself  and  the  other  for  the  crew,  we  ceased 
pumping  and  permitted  the  ship  to  fill. 

I  was  the  more  ready  to  attempt  this  experiment, 
when  I  considered,  that  our  assistance  must  soon 
fail  us,  as  many  who  were  forward  to  help  in  the  be- 
ginning had  already  deserted  us ;  and  that  the  crews 
of  two  ships  before  they  left  us,  had  become  so  cafe- 
less  and  trifling,  th&t  they  retarded  every  operation 
by  their  untimely  levity.  It  was  peculiarly  distress 
sing  to  me  to  observe,  that  men  who  had  come  ap* 
parently  with  the  intention  of  aiding  us,  not  only 
were  useless  themselves,  but  relaxed  the  exertions  of 
others  by  their  open  declarations,  that  the  state  of 
the  ship  was  without  hope.  These  inconsiderate 
men  did  not  even  scruple  to  converse,  in  the  hear* 
ing  of  our  people,  on  the  subject  of  plundering 
the  ship  the  moment  they  had  the  opportunity, 
and  even  were  heard  to  name  the  particular  ar- 
ticles of  which  they  would  endeavour  to  make  prize. 
One  fellow  had  the  impudence  to  demand  of  our 
blacksmith  for  some  iron-work  which  he  found 
in  the  ship,  intimating,  that  in  a  short  time 
it  would  be  the  prize  of  any  one, — another  pil- 
fered a  musket,— others  were  observed  examining 
some  small  sails  which  lay  on  the  ice,  with  a  view, 
doubtless,  pf  seeing  how  far  they  would  suit  their 
convenience.  Some  of  this  unfeeling  party,  when  at 
the  pump,  evinced,  by  t^eir  improper  conduct,  their 
wish  that  the  ship  were  abandoned.     Instead  of 
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pmtxtiH'  I  ""■'^  fihNtw  them  tnMfai|r  AeMniM' 

two  great  pmttp  bdiif  mtked  wHk  the  uBittMH 
dUae^tht  neft  o«  ooe  ddfe  •(a»4edtiMiiUfi«fiat- 
ly  Iwilk  lie  •ttoh*  «f  tbOBa  «ft  tfa«  Miur  l»f  u  <»• 
tmdjr  jvkj  tfan.  tlw  wtatde  gacfg  tt«d4  cd^nM 
AeiranMwiMiniiyba«iflgirt»ftliBi|^!  ImK' 
MfitoviBd  wltli  tiu^  «addB«t,  Alt  I  mi  oft  th* 
frfM  tf  flCdMteg  dMm  to  levrft  Ih*  Aipi  wltea  t 
wifftBiuuiliiy  iiiiffwj  fiomtlwtiiii^Af  tlneir  tw 
iMitarr  depaitn^  ImtietiMefy  on  i^  mival  «f 
the  fre^  fwce  from  the  RayiA  Bounty  and  Mar- 
gatet  *.  The  tantalitiltig  Isehariour  of  these  men, 
tnigbt  possibly  be  enoouraged,  if  not  excited,  by 
the  unmanly  spirit  which  was  eviQiied  by  m&ny 
of  ny  own  crew.  Men  of  whom  I  had  omceived 
the  highest  opinion  for  firmness  and  bravery,  greet- 
ly  disappointed  my  expectations  at  this  crins. 
Among  the  whole  crew,  indeed,  scarcely  a  doxen 
qtirited  fellowd  were  to  be  seen.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal (^oers  refused  to  work  any  longer  in  the 
hold*  until  I  appeared  at  the  hatdiway  and  put 
him  to  the  blush ;  another  officer,  a  boat-steeref, 

*  Captain  Allen  being  informed,  that  one  or  two  of  his  mea 
1U(1  been  guilty  of  some  improprieties  of  conduct  while  on  board 
the  Eak,  ordered  the  future  allowance  of  grog  of  the  guQty  in- 
dividuids  to  be  rtopped  during  the  voyage.  This  gentleman 
likewiie,  I  waa  told,  cnforaed  ■  caution  to  hia  crew  against 
plundering,  by  threatening  to  atop  the  wages  of  any  man  who 
should  be  found  to  trespass  in  this  respect 
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ikkem  I  oinolered  to  fill  the  failing  tubs^  quit^  his 
qitatioD»  on  th^  wisak  pretence,  that  the*  water  was 
tpiU  upon  him.  My  chief  mate,  however,  and  a 
fisw  olhera,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  shewed  that 
arduous  zeal,  that  steady  obedience  and  unrelenting 
peneverance,  which  are  properties  when  oomhined. 
that  dignify  the  seaman,  and  characterise  him  as 
truly  British.  And  notwithstanding  some  of  tire 
men  who  visited  us,  were  considered  ^rather  as 
a  burthen  tiban  a  help,  yet  there  were  others  who 
acquitted  themselves  to  admiration.  Most  of  the 
people  belonging  to  the  John  and  North  Briton,  wer6 
unexceptionable,  as  weU  as  those^  of  the  Margaret, 
during  their  short  stay,  those  belonging  to  the  Pres- 
eot  and  some  others.  My  brother  Jackscin,  though  ioB 
ship  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  floe,  scarcely  ever 
left  me ;  and'  the  master  of  the  North  Briton,  Mr 
Allen,  behaved  in  a  most  gentlemanly  manneE. 
Some  of  the  officers  of  dijOPerent  ships,  though  unr 
known  to  me,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  ac- 
tivity and  seal  £»r  our  service. 
.  As  no  ship  could  with  propriety  venture  near  us 
to  assist  in  turning  the  Esk  over,  on  account  of  the 
hazardous  position  of  the  ice  around  her,  we  had  no 
other  means  of  performing  this  singular  evolution 
than  by  attaching  purchases  to  the  ice  from  the 
ship.  We  proceeded  as  follows :  A  new  hawser  of 
91  inches  drcumJference,  was  taken  under  the  ship's 
bottom,  the  end  denched  to  the  main-mast,  and  tiie 
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,Bffj»il  iiitifciiTi>ii«ii,w»iiiiiiiaiiiite<h>»ii4h 
^^^  fillip  w^.|M4Airyrtw>ii#«iiiMifcfr«l»bt^ii> 

^^^H  ^tinies;  or,  abating  frii'tion,  I  suppose  every  man 
^^^^V  ^TTOuld  be  abtc  to  produce  the  cfTect  of  nearly  a 
^^^H  ,ton.  The  other  end  of  the  same  hawser,  was  in 
^^^^B  ift  similar  way  attached  to  the  fore-mast,  and,  by 
^0~  means  of  iee-ancliors,  and  a  complex  combination 
I  of    blocks,    was    also     connected    with    the    ice. 

^^^^  "When,  therefore,  these  purchases  should  he  put  in 
^^^^^  jbrce,  the  hawser  would  have  a  tendency  to  draw 
the  keel  npwaid,  towaida  the  edge  of  the  fioe  acBm 
which  it  lay,  and  to  ptdl  the  ofikide  gunwale  down- 
vard,  and  consequently  to  reverse  the  position  of  tiie 
ship.  For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  effect  cf 
the  pundiases,  as  well  as  for  rettuniiig  the  ship*« 
masts  downwards,  if  the  reversion. should  be  per- 
fiinoed,  we  suspended  an  anchor  from  the  main-mast- 
head, and  anothra  from  the  fore-mast-head,  by  meam 
of  hawsers,  applied  in  such  a  way  that  one  part  went 
under  the  ship's  keel,  and  could  be  cut  when  it  was 
required  to  restore  the  ship  to  her  fonAr  position. 
These  anchors  being  likewise  connected  with  the 
iee,  by  means  of  a  slack-rope,  would  be  preserved 
firom  sinking,  when  they  should  be  separated  from 
the  ship  by  cutting  the  hawser  at  the  keel. 

Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  whilst  the  wa- 
ter flowed  into  the  ship,  I  sent  our  exhausted  crew 
to  seek  s  little  rest.    For  my  own  part,  necessity 
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impelled  me  to  endeavour  to  obtain  some  repose.  I 
bad  already  been  fifty  hours  without  rest,  which 
unusual  exaiion»  together  with  the  anxiety  of  mind 
I  endured,  caused  my  legs  to  sweU,  and  become  so 
extremely  painful,  that  I  could  scarcely  walk. 
Spreading^  therefore,  a  mattrass  upon  a  few  boards 
laid  on  the  snow,  within  one  of  the  tents,  notwith^ 
standing  the  coldness  of  the  situation  and  the  ei£- 
eessive  dampness  that  prevailed  from  the  constant 
log,  I  enjoyed  a  comfortable  repose  of  four  hours, 
and  arose  considerably  refreshed. 

Immediately  afterwards,  (about  8  P.  M.  of  the  1st 
of  July,)  I  proceeded  with  all  hands  to  the  ship, 
which,  to  our  surprise,  we  found  had  only  sunk  a 
little  below  the  16  feet  mark  externally,  while  the 
water  but  barely  covered  a  part  of 'tween  decks  with- 
in. Perceiving  that  it  was  not  likely  to  sink 
much  fiurther,  on  account  of  the  buoyancy  of  the 
empty  casks,  and  of  the  materials  of  which  the  ship 
its^  was  composed,  we  applied  all  our  purchases ; 
but,  with  the  strength  of  above  150  men,  we  could 
not  heel  her  more  than  5  or  6  strakes.  When  thus 
careened,  with  the  weight  of  two  anchors  suspended 
fromthemasts  acting  with  the  eflfectof  powerftil  levers 
on  the  ship,  I  accompanied  about  120  men  on  board. 
All  these  being  arranged  on  the  high  side  of  the 
deck,  ran  suddenly  to  the  lower  side,  when  the  ship 
feU  so  suddenly  on  one  side,  that  we  were  appre- 
hensive she  was  about  to  upset ;  but,  after  turning 


a  little  way,  the  motion  ceased.  Tfae  tackles  on  the 
ice  being  theu  liauletl  tiglit,  the  heeling  position  oi 
the  ship  was  preserved,  niitil  we  mounted  the  high- 
er part  of  the  deck,  and  ran  to  the  lower,  as  before. 
At  length,  after  a  few  repetitions  of  this  roanonivre^ 
though  the  weight  of  men  suddenly  passing  firotn 
side  to  side,  could  not  be  less  than  8  tons,  no  im- 
pression whatever  was  produced*. 

On  account  of  the  peculiar  buoyancy  and  stabili- 
ty  of  the  ship,  it  hence  appeared,  that  the  plan  of 
upsetting  her  was  not  practicable,  without  the  aid 
of  some  other  ship  to  assist  by  additional  purchases  ; 

|o  11%  this  faethoA  vvi  ^t  l^qgth  i^^^uishecL 

The  atqatioo  of  the  olup  being  nqw  ^eepw^t^^ 
there  could  be  no  inprc^oty  in  ^ttf^piptii^  tot  fft- 
moye  tile  If^^I  aqd  gaibflardr«tT^,  wfewb  prevcnte4 
the  9ppUp»tion  of  the  £^h$ripg  :  for,  yAuf^fSf 
might- be  the  tseulti  it  fioi^d  wait^y  be  f<^  the 
TTiffse.  Putting,  thersfi^,  (he  bigkt  of  «  b^^rwF 
over  the  end  of  tbtf  detflefcefj  pwt  of  tlie  kpel,  -ys^ 
^teqed  one  end  to  » timber  h4»d>  Apd,  vitli  the 
other  at  ike  eBpstem,  won  hoye  it  aauq^ ;  ^t  ii^ 
Bjediately  elippiog  out  of  the  ?opp,  it  ffmkf,    Tfct 

'  The  frontispiece  to  V<A.  I.  rqmaents  (be  state  of  tbe 
Esk  at  tins  janctiii*--rSee  Hut  Ei^wtion  i^l^  1FM«'  Apr 
pendix.  No.  X' 

•t  His  piece  of  keel  wu  28  f^  in  lengtfa. 
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jnee^  of  garboard-strake  yet  remained  attached  to  the 
ship ;  a  line  was  with  some  difBculty  fixed  to  it,  but 
it  was  found  insufficient  to  drag  it  off ;  a  haws^ 
likewise  failed,  though  we  contrived  to  dfench  it 
round  the  plank,  until,  after  heaving  upon  it  in  va^ 
nous  positions,  it  was  at  length  torn  asunder.  This 
jdank  we  found  was  9  feet  in  length,  and  had  at- 
tached to  it  a  piece  of  the  dead  xvood^  6  inches  in 
thickness. 

These  incumbrances  being  removed,  the  ihru/mb-f 
ed  sail  for  fothering  was  immediately  applied  to  the 
place,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  fothering  materials 
thrown  into  its  concavity,  when  it  was  fairly  under- 
neath. Over  this  sail,  we  spread  a  fore-sail,  and 
braced  the  whole  as  tight  to  the  ship  as  the  keel- 
bolts  which  yet  remained  in  their  horizontal  posi- 
tion, would  permit.  The  effect  was  as  happy  as  we 
could  possibly  have  anticipated. 

Some  time  before  all  these  operations  were  com- 
pleted, our  people,  assisted  by  the  John's  crew,  who, 
after  a  short  rest,  had  retumed^'to  us,  put  the  three 
pumps  and  bailing  tubs  in  motion,  and  applied  their 
energies  with  such  effect,  that  in  eleven  hours  the 
pumps  sucked !  In  this  time,  a  depth  of  13  feet  wa- 
ter was  pumped  out  of  the  hold,  besides  the  leakage. 
The  John's  crew  remained  at  the  pumps  yet  four 
hours  longer,until  our  own  men  cleared  the  after-hold 
of  casks,  and  got  every  thing  in  readiness  to  put  in 
^lecution  the  caulking  of  the  ceiling,  agreeably  to 

2 


HL  qStfJa^'k 


^IJBl miweaiwUtkwm tnJy jiwi 1 1 iiilty-  TUx 
•ondMtaot  Mfy  ^nte^  but  eidtii  Ae  i^fvAft- 
tioa  and  paiitade  «f  AeiAafe  iC^fHflfc 
AaoK^nne^lUi  tne  agm  wn  4a|^ 

fabAf  needed,  m  find  a  gas.  and  i^nated  on 
aigBal  of  disticH^  moan  lwwighl»  W7  *nylMM»yi 
tmooBt^  viu  Bx  nen  cwi*  finv  Iob^^cbbuI^  aod 
the  miK  ""ihT***  fivm  our  tzied  fiicnd  Mr  Alloi, 
t£  the  North  Bnton.  As  we  likewiie  procared  tin 
carpenters  of  these  two  shipi,  together  with  those  of 
the  John,  they  commenced  opentionfl  by  cutting 
throngh  the  ceiling,  between  two  frames  of  timber, 
Erectly  across  the  hold,  at  the  distance  of  about 
S6  feet  fiwm  the  stern-post ;  a  ntuation  which,  we 
were  asgured.  was  on  the  fore  part  of  the  leak,  or 
between  the  leak  and  the  body  of  the  ship.  The 
timbers,  in  this  place,  were  unfortunately  found  so 
closely  connected,  t^t  wc  had  to  cut  away  part  of 
one  of  the  floors,  that  we  might  come  at  the  outade 
plank,  and  caulk  the  crevices  between  it  and  the 
limbers ;  which  operation,  on  account  of  the  great 
depth  of  timber,  and  the  vast  flow  of  water  that  is- 
sued at  the  ceiling,  was  extremely  difficult,  tedious, 
snd  disagreeable.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Nichol- 
son, the  caq)entcr  of  the  North  Briton,  laboured  in 
this  place  among  tiic  water,  with  a  pcisercrancc 
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And  assiduity  that  was  really  astonishilig,  notwith- 
standing every  blow  of  his  axe  brought  a  shower  of 
water  about  his  head. 

Meanwhile  that  we  had  good  assistance,  I  allow- 
ed our  crew  four  hours  rest,  half  of  them,  at  a  time ; 
for  which  purpose,  some  of  their  beds  were  removed 
from  the  ice  to  the  ship.  Here,  for  the  first  time 
during  four  days,  they  enjoyed  their  repose ;  for,  on 
account  of  the  cold  and  damp  that  prevailed  when 
they  rested  on  the  ice,  several  of  them,  I  believe, 
never  slept.  Some  of  the  John's  people,  returning 
to  us,  swayed  up  the  top-masts,  and  rigged  most  of 
the  yards,  while  our  men  were  employed  stowing  the 
main  hold,  which,  by  the  floating  of  the  casks,  was 
thrown  into  a  singular  state  of  disorder*  Some  of 
the  casks  were  found  mthout  heads,  and  all  the 
blubber  lost,  and  many  were  found  bilged,*  or  other- 
wise damaged. 

After  the  carpenters  had  completely  cleared  the 
roomstcad  *,  they  drove  oakum  into  it,  along  with  an 
improved  woollen  sheathing  substance,  and  occasion- 
ally, where  the  spaces  were  very  large,  pieces  of  fat 
pork.  The  spaces  or  crevices  between  the  planks  of 
the  ceiling  and  the  timber  being  then  filled,  all  the 
above  substances  were  firmly  driven  down  by  means 
of  pine  wedges,  and  the  space  between  each  of  the 

*  Roomdead  is  the  sjiace  between  «ny  two  ribs  or  framei 
4>f  timber  in  4  ship. 


•wed^Bi  eanOud.    32hM  pvuid  iwfe  jbeeA  voy 

^dote^  4iad  not  tibe  fiMRfiMl  !fl(nri«f  vnrtnr  ewfeipne 
thn  innnji  Mill  mrnmi!  thr  rriHifirlifnrr  thn  riipi 


irt4lie«BpetiaB«ni|lify6tigM4»  the  Irttar  pwt^ 

iKtub  tim  I  anU  ]i«M  wkibed.  -W<^  dwiw»w» 
««te  Inny  to  find,  tint  die  intttitim  fixr  wluflkiw 
Wiimifil  WM  ill  wimminninrranffliiiBBiihifl'^iwM 
BMnw  wen  tile  4i6dgwdriiffln!franiid0  toiidflb  Mil 
tiie  intentuM  oiii&ed,ili8nilieifateT,beiiigiioloi]^ 
erable  to  find  a  free  passage  between  the  outside  and 
inside  planking,  as  it  bad  previously  done,  now 
sprung  througb  the  ceiling,  abaft  the  stop-water, 
in  numerous  little  jets. 

Hitherto  calm  weather,  with  thick  fog,  having 
constantly  prevailed,  was  the  occasion  of  ssveni 
ships  remaining  by  us  and  affording  us  assistance, 
which  would  otherwise  have  left  us ;  but  the  wea- 
ther having  now  become  dear,  and  a  prospect  of 
prosecuting  the  fishery  being  presented,  eyery  ship 
deserted  us,  except  the  John,  and  she  was  preparing 
to  leave  us  likewise.  The  knowledge  that  we  should 
in  a  few  hours,  be  left  entirely  alone,  in  a  ship  that 
was  little  better  than  a  wreck,  and  in  a  situation 
of  perpetual  jeopardy,  at  the  distance  of  100  miles 
firom  the  sea,— the  persuasion  that,  fix)m  the  great 
quantity  of  water  which  yet  flowed  into  the  hoId» 
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the  ship  would  sink  in  consequence  of  the  moft 
trifling  accident  or  increase  of  the  leak, — ^the  cer- 
tainty that,  under  the  most  favourahle  circumstan- 
-ces,  considering  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  ship, 
her  cargo,  sails  and  stores  heing  principally  on  the 
ice,  it  would  require  a  cdnidderable  length  of  time 
before  the  ship  could  possibly  be  removed,  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  crew  must  be  constantly  em- 
ployed at  the  pumps, — the  great  probiKbility  there 
was,  considering  the  advanced  state  of  the  seaton, 
that  all  the  fleet  of  whale-ships  would  immediate- 
ly dtfSC&Vour  to  remove  into  safer  ice,  iiiear  the  sea, 
and  Cbnsequently,  that  should  the  ice  in  which  we 
occupied  a  dangerous  position  *,  eventually  crush 
the  ship,  there  would  be  no  refiige  for  us,  but  what 
was  at  such  a  distance  that  it  might,  by  the  clear- 
ing of  the  ice,  be  rendered  inaccessible, — ^the  con^ 
sciousness,  that  were  the  ship  safely  out  of  the  ice, 
she  might  yet  founder  at  sea,  from  the  fothering 
sails  washing  away,  or  from  the  water  accumu- 
lating in  the  lee^bilge  during  a  gale  of  wind,  and 

*  It  was  somewhat  remarkable,  that  during  the  first  five 
or  six  days  after  the  accident,  the  two  floes  between  whidi 
the  ship  received  the  damage^  were  in  frequent  contact  at  a 
small  distance  from  us.  Sometimes  they  approached  each 
odier^  where  the  ship  lay^  within  a  few  yards^  at  others^  inter- 
laediate  pieces  of  ioe  would  almost  touch  her.  Under  any 
other  circumstances  we  should  have  been  in  constant  alarm  ;-^ 
as  it  was^  we  were  too  much  involved  in  distress  to  be  sensible 
of  any  augmentation  of  danger  from  the  ice. 
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Cfi  ^iiift  Ae  An-  ^kI  ada  i»- 

a»bwBe  tf.    Xlitt  <frty  bad  .iViimiffimM"  .^  -tim, 

ftn  the  IfMwMr  -rf  ^  'i*'""  "I"  *^  ""^  ^ 
■9 «>&  «^  faH  dor  Miiiiitt4Mv«K|»- 

mB^  wtmmmtmitm^fKP^Auw  ill  iiUp 
fo  at  S«Msa] «  ifMsdoBwCtf  awB,  Ii^i^iCAa^ 

Twnr  rrm — f.  theEaL.^^iiD^lsIianilattvv- 

y«pdfi  her  pnaoTiaka,  ii»t  yet  te  lilwiiflwii  J  ^m 

ioce  iine  artwuianw  «id«i  lyrntiwirfiln  Mi^ty 
gmfi^  19  to  bsr  doe  fetlf  «f  «va^g%iflBK««ii 
sat  Hi&ioe: — dteteiicpmUiMfiri  I  a^ahatfy  WMifc- 
«d,  tsKUl.  fining  tJic  Betti^  rftbeen^  I  MlngM^ 
'  at  iJk  pnaaJ'Bottt  xeqnest  rf  mt  «Ue  oar,  Male 
Uk  (iFOpBul  to  Cdftaia  JaAtm,  wkm,  mik  Ae 
oMMCDt  of  ]|U  <rew,  agieed  to  rtay  ky  ai  sad  aai* 
lu^  agreeaUjr  to  the  '"t*'***^"—  rf  tfae 
eontnct;  tlie  original  of  idndi  aa 
Hfoed  by  every  iadindiul  of  bodi  1 
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Greenland  Sea,  8d  July  1816. 

The  ship  Esk  of  Whitby  being  in  distress,  and  the  crew 
of  themselves  unable  to  preserve  her,  it  is  agreed  between 
the  imderagned  masters,  officers,  and  seamen  of  the  ship 
John  of  Greenock,  and  of  the  said  ship  Esk,  that  the  fcM*- 
mer  shall  afford  assistance  to  the  latter,  agreeable  to  the 
teilns  ^d  conditions  following : 

I.  That  the  ship  John  shall  renudn  by  the  Esk,  and 
shall  accompany  her  to  some  port  of  Shetland,  if  requir- 
ed, and  that  the  creW  of  the  John  shall,  during  the 
fitting  of  the  Esk  for  the  passage,  and  during  the  passage 
to  Shetland,  assist  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  in  ttny 
measures  necessary  for  her  preservation. 

II.  In  confflderation  of  which  services,  the  crew  cf  the 
ship  Esk  do  agree  to  give  up  to  the  ship  Jcimf  forty-eight 
tons  of  oil,  or  blubber  in  proportion,  after  the  rate  of  four 
tons  of  blubber  to  three  tons  of  oil,  together  with  one-half 
of  the  Esk^s  present  cargo  of  whalebone,"— and  hereby  they 
consider  themselves  as  having  relinquished  all  dtle  and 
dium  to  the  said  oil  and  whalebone,  as  well  as  to  any 
wages,  oil-money,  fish-money,  or  other  {iierquisites,  which 
might  be  dependent  thereon. 

III.  It  is  agreed  by  the  master  of  the  Esk,  dH  the  part 
of  his  owners,  that  provided  the  ship  Esk  shall,  by  the 
united  exertions  of  the  two  ships^  companies,  be  preserved 
and  arrive  safe  at  the  port  from  whence  she  suled,  and 
that  the  John  accompanies,  and  the  crew  as^sts  so  far  as 
Shetland,  the  sum  of  One  hundred  pounds  shall  be  given 
by  the  owners  of  the  Esk  to  the  crew  of  the  John,  to  be 
equally  divided  amongst  each  individual,  excluding  haf* 
pooners. 

IV.  It  iis  likewise  agreed  by  the  master  of  the  Esk,  on 
the  part  of  his  owners,  that  provided  any  of  the  John*s 
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anv  br  Ike  lamiUir  #«nti«>  •f  d>  4^  Ad  k 
MmJ.lo  yniilhf,  «  niinniHi  ilbi— »  t»  lt«g  lyj. 

'  ^V,"ltt»i«i^^w«dV.il]pi«i«^rf  I  i     l1 

Albnu  rf  as  cMai,  wlietncr  iT  «•  di^cnk 
•rikej  Mi7  k  n^  ■i«t,«rUid.lnlbi«A  <p 

ia«w«»faiitf  ■»  mttH.  *J  ■»  iiiHij  fiiiM  W 

.,:;;■■  ^.  ;.  ,(a^,iir4%<i;,r<^%ii.lj^ 

,Ipre&n«d  dmrghrii^f  qi  A-^qnti^  of  flvtiar: 
to  paying  any  peeaniary  nlnge,  Ak  two  partiaiW 
rtMODB :  First,  Became,  ihonld  the  ihip  ereBtually  ■ 
have  been  lo>t»  tbe  above  award  would  become  bo 
gift  at  all,  since  any  dup  which  had  fallen  in  widi 
the  wreck,  might  hare  appropriated  the  aame  ta 
their  own  nse,  with  the  probability  that  no  part  tt 
it  could  be  claimed  by  the  owners  of  the  Esk: 
Secondly,  Because  any  peconiary  salvage  that  mi^it 
have  been  agreed  on  must  have  been  paid,  whether 
the  ship  might  eventually  have  been  saved  or  bst ; 
for,  81  the  people  of  the  Jt^n,  in  afibrding  aanit- 
ance,  would  be  obliged  to  sacn£ce  their  future  pros- 
pect in  the  fishery  of  the  same  season,  they  would 
have  a  reasonable  claim  on  a  retnuneration  for  the 
gacrifice  they  made,  whatever  might  be  the  result 
of  their  endeavours  to  save  the  ship.  Thus,  by 
giving  blubber  as  a  salvage,  we  gave  away  merely 
what  we  were  unable  to  take  home  of  ouiselTCS,  or, 
ia  other  words,  what  we  could  not  ke^ 
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In  making  this  contract,  I  should  have  been  ftiUy 
justified  in  acting  according' to  the  best  of  my  judg- 
ment fi)r  the  benefit  of  the  owners,  without  considt- 
ing  the  will  of  the  ■  crew ;  but  as  it  ^a^  their  first 
prdposal^  and'iiU  a  grtfat  measuifie  their  own  act,  and 
particularly  las  ea£h  iiidivldual  Was  more  or  less  in- 
terested  in  ihe  blubber  given  up,  and  might  have 
been  induced,  on  arrival,  to  have  demanded  wages 
and  perquisites  on  it,  the  same  as  if  it  Iiad  been 
taken  home,  I  judged  it  a  matter  ^  prudence  to 
procure  eadi  ilian's  written  acknowledgment  to  the 
e<mtrafc(^  whereby  ihe  dedsibn  of  the'case  as  to  their 
cl!u&  for  wages  on  the  blubber  given  up  to  the 
John,  would  be  placed  within  the  power  of  the 
owners,  without  any  one  having  the  means  of  ques- 
tioning that  decision. 

The  acquiescence  of  the  John's  crew  was  only 
necessary,  to  sanetion-^the  master^s  conduct  in  lea- 
ving the  fisMng  cbu'ntry  with"  half  a  eai^  before 
the  usual  pmod,  Ivhereby,  fofir  ^the  advantage  ob* 
tained  from  us,  they  sacrificed  their  chance  of  fur- 
ther success  in  the  fishery  of  the  season. 

As  the  foregoing  agreement  was  not  sufficiently 
explicit  and  binding  on  the  part  of  the  masters  and 
owners  of  the  Esk  and  John,  the  following  contract 
being  drawn  out,  was  signed  by  myself  and  Mr 
Jackson. 

Gg2 


TI»JJpBfc,rfWMay,lyMKM«^Mtfciwi[ili— 
fl»  M%  ■  ■  ifaiH)imiii  ■hiilinn  rf  At  k^  hJag  imtwdf 

H»mwp'H,  wilj  kd^.isApMt   iiiiiiii  \mitg\i, 

oat  Djr  ImD  iBo  0 

to  fCMBTS  1 


ofiOHtflCbriUpinfi^aiMUa^    TlteaiMlM-aidtaMrtf 

llw   Hnp   JulD  n  GtCaudCy    tBSVfOtCf    "***f  viDBv  te 

«flbrd  the  requuiteaid,  h  UhCTdy  agneed  betmai  the  m^ 
derngmd  muten  of  the  two  diipB,  the  Eik  and  the  Jdhn, 
thet  such  requinte  awstance  ■ball  be  affivded  oq  the  cne 
part,  and  that  nich  certain  award  shall  be  preggited  on  the 
othcTj  as  are  expressed  in  the  oonditioas  and  temia  fiilknr- 
ing: 

Past  I^'^-The  undenigoed  Thonas  Jackaon,  mnter  of 
the  ship  John  of  Greenock,  on  his  own  part,  and  on  the 
part  of  his  owners,  with  the  iinaoimous  consent  of  erierf 
individual  of  his  crew,  doth  engage  and  ^ree  to  the  iiiiir 
articles  next  following : 

1.  That  be  will,  with  his  ship  and  crew,  to  the  uttaast 
of  his  power,  assist  and  endeavour  to  preserve  the  rii^ 
Esk,  to  rig  her,  to  stow  her  cargo  and  stne^  and  to  0t  ha 
for  the  passage  htHnewards. 

C  That  be  will  then  take  her  ui  tow,  when  practicable, 
and  use  every  exertion  to  remove  her  from  the  place  whare 
die  now  lies,  and  attend  on  and  accompany  her  homewards, 
M  fiur  as  some  port  of  Shetland,  if  required. 
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S.  That  he  will  at  all  times  furnish  the  £sk  with  as 
many  of  his  crew  as  he  can  conveniently  and  safely  spare, 
to  assist  in  pumping  and  navigating  the  Esk  on  the  home- 
ward passage  to  Shetland.    And, 

4.  That  he  accepts  of  as,  and  declares  the  award  herdn- 
after  mentioned  to  &^,  an  ample  and  sufficient  compensatioD 
for  the  services  he  hereby  engages  to  perform ;  and  that 
no  daim  in  the  way  of  salvage,  demurrage,  or  other  dr- 
cumstanoe,  shall  or  can  hereafter  be  made  by  himself  or 
owners  of  the  John,  on  the  master  or  owners  of  the  Esk. 

Past  II. — ^In  consideration  of  which  services,  the  sacri- 
fice of  all  future  expectation  from  the  fishery  of  the  pre- 
sent season,  the  consequent  detention,  and  so  on,— -the  un- 
dersigned William  Scoresby  jumor^  master  of  the  skip 
Esk,  on  his  part,  and  on  the  part  of  his  owners,  with  the 
free  and  unanimous  consent  of  every  individual  k&  his  crew, 
doth  engage  and  agree  as  foUows : 

1.  That  he  will  abandon  into  the  possesaon  of  the  ship 
John  48  tons  of  whale-oil  or  bhibbtf  accordingly,  after  the 
rate  of  8  butts  to  8  tons,  together  with  one-half  oi  the 
whalebone,  or  thereabouts,  which  may  at  present  form  the 
cargo  of  the  Esk. 

%  That  the  above  quantity  of  blubber  and  whalebone 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  owners  of  the  ship  John, 
on  which  himself  or  owners  can  have  no  daim  whatsoever, 
on  the  ocmditions  of  Part  I.  being  accomplished. 

8.  That  provided  the  ship  Esk  shall,  by  the  united 
exertions  of  the  crews  of  the  two  contracting  ships,  be 
preserved,  arrive  at  the  port  from  whence  she  sailed,  and 
that  the  John  accompanies  and  the  crew  asasts  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  power,  so  far  as  Shetland,  as  agreed ;  he,  on 
the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  Esk,  agrees  to  pay,  in  addi* 
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L  nitfRimU  Urn  dip  John 
brobfigcd  toMpuatefiooi  the  Edk, 
MBStance^  within  die  spece  of  levcn  da vs  horn  the  date 
hereof,  the  araid  mentiaiied  in  Artide  1^  Fnt  IL,  dbdB 
be  considered  as  the  joint  yrupatj  of  the  ownen  of  the 
tuo  fbipoy  and  thai  aocofdii^j,  the  ooe-hatf  of  the  ofl  and 
whalebone^  as  therein  awazded,  or  the  mioe  thereof,  free 
of  all  dbargca  for  freight,  demainige»  or  other  ciicinnirtan* 
cef^  exeepdng  actual  ouday,  shall  be  returned  to  die  ova- 
crs  of  the  Esk,  as  soon  after  the  arriral  of  die  John  at  her 
port,  as  oonrreniendj  may  be. 

S.  Tliat  should  an  j  dead  fish  be  found,  or  other  whale 
be  captured  within  the  limits  of  this  contract,  whichever  of 
the  ship^s  crews  it  or  they  may  be  seen,  stmck,  or  IdBed 
by,  the  whale  or  whales  so  found  or  captured,  shall  be 
equaUy  divided  between  the  two  ships.  And  it  is  dedar* 
«!, 

8.  That  all  the  foregoing  artides  and  stipdlafions  of  diia 
contract  are  enteredlntoi,  not  from  any  regaidof  rdatkmshipi* 
fiiendriiip,  or  other  human  tic,  but  from  the  sole  principle  of 
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mutual  obligation,  consequently  for  the  benefit  of  the  own- 
ers of  each  concern.  The  award  is  thus  given  on  the  part 
of  the  Esk  from  the  urgent  nature  of  the  circumstances, 
and  accepted  on  the  part  of  the  John,  from  the  small  pro- 
bability diere  is  of  procuring  such  an  increase  to  her  cargo 
elsewhere. 

Done  on  board  the  Esk,  at  m  oVlock  P.  M. 
(civil  day,)  of  the  8d  day  of  July  181R 

^.       ,  Thomas  Jackson," 

*^  'William  Scouirbby Jun. 

These  agreements  being  fully  understood  and 
signed,  tBe  John  hauled  alongside  of  the  ice^ 
which  had  now  opened  near  the  Esk  for  the  first 
tune  since  the  accident,  and  took  on  board  the  whole 
of  our  loose  blubber,  estimated  at  78  butts,  and 
51  butts  in  25  casks,  together  with  about  half  of 
our  whalebone  as  agreed.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
hauled  the  Esk  a  little  out  of  the  way,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  stowing  the  casks  in  the  main  hold ;  in 
stowing  and  filling  with  water  the  casks  of  the  after 
hold ;  in  caulking  and  battening  the  seams  of  the 
ceiling,  &c.  &c.  In  the  bilges  of  the  ship,  beneath 
the  fore-hatchway,  we  placed  two  empty  casks  on 
their  ends,  with  the  upper  heads  taken  out,  and  the 
lower  heads  bored  full  of  holes,  for  the  purpose  of 
admitting  the  water  which  might  accumulate  in 
the  ship  when  heeling,  and  freeing  it  from  any  sub- 
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ttiiHtfiff  ^if^ifttf^  to  eliolD6  the  pmnp  of*puflup0 
'wlddi  mii^t  be  introduoed  into  the  caaks  fox  esK* ' 
tnctangit*. 

Every  thing  now  gon^  on  finrounUyy  whibt  evr 
ctcw  and  aariatanta  were  in  foD  and  vigorana  0B|f> 
ployment^  I  waa  obliged  to  i^tixe  to  aedc  tbat  xe^ 
poa9  wbidb  my  weaned  fianie*''eoiild  want  no  kagar* 
Dazing  ISO  bonza  I  bad  leated  only  1%  wbereaa 
n.QOcdiiwy  cizeomataneeai  I  dionld  bave  indnlgedy 
myaelf  in  40  or  M  boma  of  lepoae.  It  waa  not 
iherefixre  anipnaini^  tbat  tbe  aweDing  and  pain  of 
my  lega  became  ao  aeciooi^  tbat  I  could  aeanely 
move  about.  In  justice  to  Mr  Jackson,  I  may  ob- 
serve, that  in  the  course  of  the  same  period,  he  vo- 
luntarily submitted  to  similar  privations  as  mysel£ 

During  the  4th  of  July,  we  had  afreshbreeae 
of  wind,  with  fine  weather.  The  floe  to  which  the 
ship  was  moored,  was  found  to  have  performed  two- 
thirds  of  a  revolution  in  the  course  of  the  five  pre- 
ceding days. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  sails  which  were 
beneath  the  ship,  in  their  places,  when  she  should 
be  put  in  motion,  I  adopted  the  following  contri- 

*  This  contrivance  we  found  exceedingly  useful ;  for  on 
the  passage  homeward,  the  chips  produced  by  the  carpenten 
in  making  the  stop-water  in  the  hold,  frequently  choked  our 
princ^Md  pumps,  and  annoyed  us  exceedingly.  We  were  re- 
peatedly obliged  to  hoist  them  out  and  clear  the  pump  well ; 
sometimes  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 
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▼ancei  which,  on  account  of  the  concavity  of  the 
uUf  near  the  stem,  m>  particularly-requisite.  First, 
two  ring-bolts  were  driven  into  the  stem-post  at 
the  waters  edge,  one  in  each  side,  and  the  same  at 
the  bows.  ,  Two  thick  ropes  were  then  connected^ 
by  means  of  several  similar  pieces  of  whale-line, 
placed  at  equal  distances  on  each,  in  the  form  of  a 
rope-ladder,  in  which  the  st^s  or  connecting  pieces 
of  whale-line  were  11  feet  in  length.  The  ends  of 
the  thick  ropes  being  then  fixed  to  the  ring-bolts 
in  the  stem-post,  the  ropes  themselves  were  extend* 
ed  along  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  put  through  the 
bow-ring  bolts,  and  by  the  hawse-holes  connected 
with  the  windlass.  When,  therefore,  they  were 
drawn  tight,  the  connecting  pieces  of  the  whale- 
line  embraced  the  sails,  pressed  them  closely  to  the 
ship,  and  had  a  surprising  effect  in  diminishing  the 
influx  of  water  into  the  hold. 

On  the  5th,  assisted  by  all  hands  from  the  John, 
our  people,  after  four  hours  rest,  applied  them- 
sdves  with  such  vigour,  that  the  stowing  of  the 
hold  and  the  rigging  of  the  ship  were  completed ; 
the  materials  of  every  description  -  removed  from 
the  ice,  and  the  sails  set,  before  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  ice  having  then  cleared  away  in  a 
most  £Etvourable  manner,  under  a  moderate  breeze 
of  wind,  we  left  the  floe ;  but  what  was  our  asto- 
nishment and  mortification  to  find,  that  the  ship 
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QOlddr  not  be  guided !  The  rddder  was  beeomr 
pcffeddyr  naeteiB^-fHKi  that,  with  the  incNit  appppo^ 
priaite  diipoatka  of  Ac  wis  possibly  and  tie.Mi: 
qviatte  pomtioa  of  Ae  hehn,  the  ship  eoiild'BOt  litf 
tamed  romA  er  diverted  ^  in  «the  leaat  £niili''ih^ 
ooune  'id .which  the  impetm  of  the  ^Nnd  'mn  tW  ' 
aaib  ma.  the:  moat  aatnwJlyihdmced.  Thla  ili« 
an  alsnninig  diaqipcniitnieiitL  Howerer, 'tt  the  iU^ 
waa'in  ancA  oonalMBt  ^Ukqjibrtf  'being  dnuMi  la 
ihe  aitoaitiaB  wfaMe  ahe  hcjf^  the  J«hn;  inMl'  tHi 
gieateat  difhmlty  imagiftaiil^  tovM^^  w 
mika  to' the  eaatwatd  itfto  a  plufe  of  itoiilipMiitfW 
safety.  Under  other  circumstanoes,  it  would  Iiav^ 
affi>ided  matter  of  much  amusement  to  see  the 
singular  way  in  which  the  Esk  was  drawn  forward. 
She  could  not  be  brought  to  proceed  fifty  yards  on 
the  same  course,  notwithstanding  the  most  prompt 
and  appropriate  adaptation  of  the  sails  and  helm, 
but  continued  sheeting  from  iside  to  side  to  the* 
utmost  extent  that  the  rope,  by  which  she  was 
towed,  would  allow.  On  one  oceasion,  this  nype 
was  broken,  and  we  were  obliged  repeatedly  to  slack 
it  out,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  accident. 
About  10  A.  M.  we  moored  to  another  sheet  of  ice, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  attempt  a  rectifica- 
tion of  the  ship's  steerage.  For  this  purpose  we 
unshipped  the  rudder  and  hoisted  it  upon  deck, 
where  we  applied  an  additional  piece  to  the  lower 
and  back  part  of  it,  consisting  of  a  surface  of  about 
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20  square  feet  of  planks  on  either  side,  united  and 
consolidated  by  blocks  of  timber.  We  likewise  se- 
cured the  comers  of  the  fbthering  sails  to  staples 
driven  into  the  cGfwnters  of  the  iship,  whereby  less 
inten^iption  was  made  in  the  course  of  the  water 
to  the  rudder,  and  consequently  a  better  effect 
might  be  expected  £roTA  it.  And  lastly,  we  filled  a 
number  of  empty  casks  in  the  after-hold^  some  with 
sea-water  out  of  the  ship's  hold,  and  others  with 
fresh  water  from  the  surface  of  the  ice^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trimming  the  ship  more  by  the  stem,  to 
compensate  in  some  degree  for  the  loss  of  the  after- 
keel. 

^  All  these  matters  being  completed,  we  should 
have  immediately  made  sail,  but  on  account  of  a 
strong  wind  and  thick  weather  we  could  not,  with- 
out imminent  danger,  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
compact  body  of  ice,  that  at  this  time  barred  our. 
escape  to  the  sea.  I  therefore  took  the  advantage 
of  Uie  opportunity  to  procure  a  long  rest,  which  I 
found  so  refrwhing,  after  the  unusual  exhaustion  1 
had  experienced,  that  I  arose  after  many  hours, 
perfectly  restored. 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  6th  of  July,  the  wind  sub- 
sided, and  the  fog  deared  away ;.  we  therefcnre  cast 
off  from  the  ice;  When  the  ship  was  under  sail, 
we  made  the  necessary  experiments  of  wearing, 
tacjking,  plying^  &c.  in  which  we  were  pleased  to 
find,  that  the  rudder  answered  the  intention,  though; 
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mt  aflooant  of  tlie  dow  and  leewudly  motum  of  tlie 
ahip^  on  attempt  to  ply  to  wiodwaid  entbdy  fidklL 
Meeting  ahorUy  with  an  impefrions  man  of  ie^ 
lying  diieetty  aotWB  our  track,  which,  on  aoQoimt.of 
die  direoikn  of  the  wind,  and  the  xetom  of  the  fi^ 
we  could  nmtfaer  weaiker^  nor  discover  a  paangs 
tfaroaghr'--we  mooted,  along  with  the  Jdm,  to'a 
detadied  piece  of  ice»  The  attention  of  the  carpen- 
ters in  canlhing  the  ceiling  of  the  ship,  togolilMr 
with  the  advantage  derived  fiom  the  feOering  a^ 
had  nowpiodnced  an  eflSwt  sooonfldershle^  tha^ 
Sunday,  the  7th  of  Jnly,  the  original  leakage 
found  to  be  reduced  nearly  four-fifths !  During  an 
hour,  in  which  we  were  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  Divine  Service,  the  pumps  were  allowed  to 
^*  stand  f  2i  feet  of  water » which,  in  this  interval, 
flowed  into  the  hold,  was  pumped  out  in  twenty 
minutes. 

The  weather  having  cleared,  (on  Sunday  even- 
ing,) a  passage  to  the  eastward  was  discovered  among 
the  floes.  An  easterly  wind,  however,  prevailing^ 
we  were  unable  to  make  any  progress,  until  the 
John  took  us  in  tow.  After  plying  3  or  4  miles  to 
windward,  we  entered  a  narrow  channel,  leading  to 
a  roomy  situation,  in  a  south-easterly  direction. 
Though  a  quantity  of  drift-ice  lay  in  this  channel, 
and,  in  one  instance,  the  John  had  occasion  to  force 
a  passage  for  the  Esk,  yet  we  passed  through  the 
midst  of  it  without  striking  a  single  piece  of  ice. 
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On  the  8th,  we  stretched  to  the  S.  S.  E.  until 
5  A.  M.,  in  a  free  navigation,  though  ice  in  vast  bo^ 
dies  extended  on  either  side  us.  A  floe  then  inter* 
rupting  our  course,  we  were  obliged  to  work  to  wind- 
ward of  it ;  a  field  afterwards  appeared  connected 
with  it,  along  the  side  of  which  we  had  still  to  beat 
against  the  wind,  towed  by  the  John, .  a  distance  of 
several  miles.  At  10  p.  m.  there  appeared  a  fist- 
vourable  channel  leading  to  the  S.  E«,  which  we 
pursued ;  and,  after  winding  among  numerous  pieces 
of  drift-ice,  with  occasional  heavy  floes,  until  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  we  again  had  the  relief  of  an 
ewy  navigation.  This  day  we  had  a  gentle  fevour- 
able  wind,  with  pleasant  dear  weather.  Several 
ships  were  seen.  Saw  a  whale,  and  sent  from  the 
two  ships,  three  boats  in  pursuit,  but  were  not  sue* 
oessftd.  The  John,  running  foul  of  a  piece  of  ice, 
in  attempting  to  drag  us  round  it,  launched  upon  a 
tongue,  and  grounded.  She  remained  about  half 
an  hour  immoveable ;  meanwhile  we  proceeded  alone. 
At  mid-night  we  saw  the  land,  Charles'  Island,  or 
the  Foreland,  about  60  miles  distant ;  at  the  same 
time, we  passed  clear,  to  seaward,  of  allthe  ice  with- 
in sight.    Latitude  77^  24'  N. 

Our  carpenter  continued  his  labours  in  the  after- 
hold,  with  some  effect,  though,  in  general,  fresh 
leaks  were  daily  breaking  out.  For  the  security  of 
the  ceiling,  a  great  number  of  stanchions  were 
placed  between  it  and  the  beams  of  the  gun-room 
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deek,  to  prerent.  tlie  preflrare.  ^  the  water  fiom 
fiwmg  the  planks  from  the  timhers. 

Oil  thelOtb,  spoke  thb.  Valiant  and  the  IHicenix. 
The  latter  ship  furnished  us  with  a  spare:  pinnp^ 
which  we  centered  a  great  acquisition  to  our  means 
of  security.  '  We.  had  now  in  readiness  four  pumps^ 
two  of  which  were  placed  in  the  casks  that  we  had 
fitted  as  pump-wells,  in  the  hilges  of  the  ship.  We 
saw  the  last  ice  on  the  11th.  To  this  period,  we 
had  generally  half  of  the  Jean's  crew  on  boaid« 
We  now  had  twelve  men,  selected  f<xr  our  service, 
whom  We  classed  along  with  our  own  crew. 

In  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  wind  increased 
from  the  east ;  the  sky  became  dark  and  threaten- 
ing ;  and  a  heavy  swell  rolled  from  the  south-east- 
ward. The  violent  agitation  of  the  ship,  together 
with  her  increased  velocity,  very  soon  tore  away 
many  of  the  fastenings  of  the  fothering-sails,  which 
we  soon  perceived  towing  astern  of  the  ship.  This 
circumstance  occasioned  a  considerable  alarm.  We 
had  not  before  ascertained  how  far  the  contrivance 
of  swinmiing  the  ship  by  the  ceiling  could  be  de- 
pended on  :  the  experiment  was  therefore  made  at 
a  very  critical  moment,  when  the  sea  was  so  con- 
siderable, that  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  much 
uncertainty,  whether  we  could  have  escaped  on 
board  the  John,  in  the  event  of  the  ship  foimder- 
ing.  What  added  to  our  apprehensions  was,  that 
the  leak  appeared  to  increase,  whilst  the  main  pumps 
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became  almost  useless  on  account  of  the  heeling  pooU 
tion  pfthe  ship,  and  the  accumulation  of  the  water  in 
the  lee*bilge.  The  bilge-pumps,  therefore,  became  of 
essential  importance.  Steered  S.  S.  W.^  with  a  velo- 
city of  8}  to  71  miles  per  hour,  under  three  courses, 
the  top-sails  and  jibs.  The  John  carried  much 
more  sail. 

Th^  swell  continued,  with  some  variation,  during 
the  two  following  days,  though  the  wind  was,  in  ge* 
neral,  moderate  and  fiur.  On  the  Ifith^  our  lati* 
tude  was  71*  40'  N. 

I  now  made  some  experiments  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  pumps,  from 
whidi  some  interesting  deductions  were  made.  I 
first  gauged  two  tubs  that  had  been  used  in  bail- 
ing, one  of  which  was  found  to  be  of  the  capadty  of 
18  gallons,  and  the  other  of  20.  The  former,  I 
£[mnd  on  trials  was,  at  the  common  rate  of  pumping, 
filled  with  eight  strokes  from  one  pump.  Shortly 
after  the  accident,  I  had  observed,  that  from  55  to 
75  strokes  were  made  by  each  pump  per  minute  ; 
but  I  shall  not  consider  the  mean  number  more 
than  60.  Therefore,  as  this  tub  was  filled  by  eight 
strokes,  and  sixty  were  made  in  a  minute,  it  would, 
of  course,  be  filled  7^-  times  in  a  minute.  Hence,. 
^^  multiplied  by  18,  (the  contents  of  the  tub  m 
gallons),  gives'l35  gallons,  as  the  quantity  of  water,, 
usually  discharged  by  one  pump  in  a  minute.  From 
these  data,  tpgether  with  the  estimation  of  the 
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quantity  of  witer  diiduzged  from  the  dnp  fay  bail* 
in^  it  is  not  difficult  to  Mceifaun,  veiy  noriy,  dw 
wbde  quantity  of  water  that  was  disdmgeil,  fina 
the  time  of  the  aeddent,  to  this  period.  The  meana 
in  uae  (or  the  extrieatii<m  of  the  water,  dmii^  the 
early  part  of  the  poiod,  were  as  follow. 

I.  The  two  krge  pumpi,  which  di«diaiged...JBTO 

S.  The  extra  imaller  pump, 90 

^  S.  Two  large  tabif  filled  6  timea  per  miB....180 
4.  TwotoJbuTpaik,  Stimes  jWrnuBute^......  90 

630 
Hence  we  may  draw  the  following  conclunons : 
From  the  39tb  of  June,  at  2  r.  u.,  (the  time 
when  the  damage  was  first  discovered),  to  the  1st  ot 
July,  at  10  A.  M.  a  period  of  44  hours,  all  the  above 
means  were  in  general  use,  for  the  discharge  of  the 
water,  and  were  plied  by  l60  to  S20  men,  whereby 
630  gallons,  or  Si  tons,  on  an  average,  were  dis- 
charged per  minute.    Hence  44  hours,  or  2640  tom 

minutes  x  SJ, 6600 

The  next  7^  hours  was  an  inten'al  of  rest. 
From  the  1st  of  July,  at  5  J  p.  M.  to  the  2d 
at  51  A.  M.,  an  iuterval  of  IS  hours,  the  three 
pumps,  and  all  the  bailing  vessels,  were  in  the 
fullest  possible  play,  whereby  the  hold  was, 
for  the  first  time,  partly  cleared  of  water. 

Carried  forward,        6600 
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iKought  forward,        6600 
Therefore,  2|  tons,  multiplied  by  720,  the 
number  of  minutes  in  IS  hours, ^.^...ISOO 

From  51  a.  m.  of  the  Sd  of  July,  to  S  P,  M. 
of  the  3d,  an  interval  of  SSI  hours,  two  pumpa 
were  in  almost  constant  exercise,  and  some- 
times three.  Therefore,  estimating  the  quan- 
tity of  water  at  1^  tons  per  minute^  we  hare 
SS.S  hours  X  60'  x  L5  tons, 801< 

From  3  p.  M.  of  the  8d  July,  to  S  p.  M.  of 
the  7tfa,  an  interval  of  95  hours,  two  pumps 
were  in  frequent  exercise.  Therefore,  esti- 
mating the  average  quantity  -of  <water  ^dis- 
eharged  at  f  of  a  ton  per  minute,  we  have 
95  houn  X  60"  X  0.75  tons, 4275 

Tons,  15690 
Hence,  at  a  moderate  computation,  it  afipeaxs^ 
that  between  the  29th  of  June  and  the  7th  of.  July, 
an  interval  only  of  eight  days,  the  enormous  amount 
of  15,690  tons  of  water  were  punq^ed^and  bailed  out 
of  the  £8k!8  hold ! 

Hence,  also,  it  appears,  thi^  during  the  first  two 
daya  after  the  accident,  the  r^^ar  leakage  was 

about, 150  Urns  per  hour. 

During  the  3d  day, 180        ditto. 

4th  day, ^..100        ditto. 

5th  day...^^ 70        ditto. 

6th  day, 52        ditto. 

7th  day, 34        ditto. 

8th  day, 20        ditta 
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These  estunatea^  grett  as  they  may  ^pear»  do 
not,  I  bdiere,  exceed  the  trath ;  especially  aa  they 
aR  coofinned  by  the  nensiizatian  of  the  istenyd 
cavity  ef  the  Edc'i  hoU,  whidi  aSxda  lenba  tor- 
responding  with  the  above,  to  a  mpuMug  moety. 

The  I6th  of  July  was  a  cafan  day.  An  Mamg 
thrumbed  sail,  which  had  been  seveni  days  in  fisr- 
paration,  was,  9&er  many  tnals^  placed  and  seonred 
beneath  the  wounded  part  of  the  sfa^.  It  mnsiat 
ed  of  strong  canraa,  8  yatda  in  kiigtb  and  S  in 
breadth;  and  was  covered  conpkli^  with  IsBg 
thnunbs  of  rope-yams.  The  two  edges  woe  worfctf 
to  two  pieces  of  a  hawser ;  and  these  ropes  connect- 
ed by  a  short  piece  of  chain.  The  chain  being  then 
introduced  between  the  rudder  and  the  stem-post, 
was  drawn  closely  upward ;  and  the  hawsers  being 
extended  to  the  bows,  stretched  the  canvas  firmly 
across  the  damaged  place.  The  leak,  in  omseqnence, 
became  for  a  time  inconsiderable ;  but  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  having  a  fresh  gale  of  wind  from  the  east- 
ward and  considerable  swell,  under  which  we  were 
sometimes  towed  with  the  velocity  of  9  knots  per 
hour,  this  well-adapted  sail  was  rent,  and  shortly 
shared  the  same- fate  as  those  that  preceded  it.  The 
leak  immediately  increased.  The  Phoenix, joined 
us. 

Our  distance  nm  on  the  18th,  was  184  miles,  on 
a  S.  W.  course.  The  water  again  alarmed  us,  by  its 
accumulation  in  the  lec-bilge,  and  the  appearance 
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of  several  fresh  leaks  when  the  ship  heeled.  By 
shortening  sail,  however,  and  shifting  a  considerahle 
weight  of  different  articles  to  windward,  our  safety 
was  secured.    Our  latitude  67"*  16'  N. 

On  the  19th,  a  seven-inch  rope  hy  which  we  were 
towed,  hroke.  We  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
another  hawser  on  hoard  of  the  John,  on  account  of 
the  turhulence  of  the  sea ;  hut,  hy  means  of  several 
buoys,  and  a  cask  which  was  sent  astern  by  the 
John,  we  at  length  succeeded  In  the  evening,  we 
had  fine  weather ;  when  the  wind,  for  the  first  time 
during  the  passage  from  the  ice,  became  contrary. 

The  20th  was  a  most  agreeable  day;  the  atmo- 
sphere was  clear,  sea  smooth,  wind  moderate,  and  to- 
wards night  favourable.  Our  latitude  at  noon,  was, 
64*  39'  N.,  and  our  longitude  at  9  a.  m.  by  lunar  ob- 
servation, was,  l""  41  SO"  £.    Leak  on  the  increase. 

The  next  day  we  had  a  firesh  gale  of  wind  firom  the  W^ 
eastward,  strong  south-westerly  swell,  and  fog  so 
dense,  that  the  John,  at  the  distance  of  150  yards, 
was  scarcely  discernible.  Our  course  was  S.  W.  and 
S.  b.  W.  \  W.  Latitude  at  hoon,  63*  44',  longitude 
by  chronometer,  l""  86'  £.  This  night,  the  first  stars 
were  seen  since  the  month  of  April. 

The  easterly  wind  increased  to  a  strong  gale  on 
the  22d ;  and  at  3  a.  m.,  when  the  ship's  velocity 
was  at  9  knots  per  hour,  the  pressure  of  the  helm 
strained  a  new  wheel-rope,  and  carried  away  the 
wheel-stanchion.     Considering  the  stem-post  endan- 
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gcred,  and,  consequently,  the  ship  itself,  we  imme- 
diately fiirled  the  after-sailB,  and  bo  reduced  the  rest 
of  our  canvas,  that  we  were  in  a  great  measure 
dragged  by  the  Jolin,  which  continued  to  cany  s 
most  prodigious  press  of  smI.  The  sea  being  heavy, 
and  the  water  collecting  iti  the  lec-bilge,  whilst 
the  leak  was  sensibly  increased,  were  circumstances 
not  a  little  alarming.  A  kiiid  Providence,  however, 
seemed  to  favour  us,  for  api>earances  only  were 
against  us ;  the  gale  subsided,  the  ship  righted,  and 
the  hold  was  easily  cleared  of  water. 

At  3  A.  M.  ofthe  following  day,  we  descried  land; 
and  at  10  a.  m.  Haiigcliff,  Shetland,  bore  W.  b.  N. 
distant  about  15  miles.  The  wind  bdng  fat  a 
short  time  southerly,  we  steered  towuds  the  land, 
with  the  design  of  putting  into  Lerwick,  uid  await- 
iag  8  hetter  opportunity  of  pursuiag  our  voyage ; 
when,  however,  we  approat^ed  within  three  or  fbor 
miles  of  the  coast,  a  S.  E.  breece  sprung  up,  which 
being  favouraUe,  we  hauled  to  the  wind  on  a  S.  S. 
W,  course.  Inthe  evening,  the  John  having  fulfilled 
the  articlefi  of  agreementt^M  far  as  was  required,  we 
sent  the  twelve  men  belonging  to  her  crew  on  hoard, 
and  after  receiving  from  them  a  supply  of  fresh 
water,  they  left  us  with  three  deers,  and  the  tisual 
Sasgiay  of  colours.  We  were  now  left  to  sail  by 
ourselves;  our  prioress  was,  va  consequence,  tether 
«Iow. 
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On  the  24th,  we  steered  S.  h.  W.  ^  W.  with  an 
east  wind^  instead  of  S.  W.  h.  S.,  the  usual  course, 
for  fear  of  getting  on  a  lee- shore,  off  which,  from  the 
almost  unmanageahle  state  of  the  ship,  it  woidd  not 
have  been  possible  to  work.  On  the  25th,  the  wind 
veered  to  N.  N.  W.,  and  our  velocity  was  consider- 
able. The  Phoenix  accompanied  us,  and  assisted 
us  by  towing,  during  the  day. 

At  7  A.  M.  of  the  following  day,  we  descried  the 
British  land.  At  noon,  St  Abb's  Head  was  at  N. 
W.  b.  N.,  distant  fifteen  miles.  In  the  afternoon  the 
Phoenix  left  us  and  made  sail,  by  the  way  of  carry- 
ing the  intelligence  of  our  approach,  and  was,  in  a 
short  time,  far  a-head*.  In  the  evening  we  had  a 
£outh  wind,  and  at  night  a  westerly  breeze,  under 
which  we  proceeded  with  a  pressure  of  sail  along  the 
coast.  At  day-light  of  the  27th,  we  were  rejoiced 
with  a  sight  of  our  port*  Knowing  the  flow  of  water 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  ship,  and  there  being  a  pro^^ 
bability  of  reaching  the  harbour  before  the  tide  was 
too  much  fallen,  we  pressed  towards  it  with  every 
sail  we  could  set ;  and  having  received  a  pilot  as  we 
approached  the  pier,  we  immediately  entered  the 
harbour,  and  grounded  at  5^  a.  m.  in  a  place  of 
safety. 

Thus,  through  the  peculiar  favour  of  God,  by 
whose  influence  our  perseverance  was  stimulated,  and 

•  The  Phcenix^  owing  to  some  little  accident,  arrived  in 
the  harbour  a  tide  later  than  us. 
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by  whose  blessing  our  contrivances  were  rendcfed 
eflEsctual,  happily  terminated  a  voyage  at  000^  ha- 
zardous, disastrous,  and  interesting. 

Intelligence  relative  to  the  distressed  state  of  the 
ship,  and  the  hopelessness  of  her  situation,  readied 
Whitby  the  day  before  us ;  and  involved,  in  oonse- 
qucnoe  of  some  exaggerations  respecting  the  loss  of 
the  crew,  every  interested  person  in  deep  distress. 
Throughout  the  town,  and  in  a  great  measure,  in- 
deed, throughout  the  neighboutfaood,  the  c^ent  was 
considered  as  a  general  calamity.  Some  of  the  un- 
derwriters on  the  Esk,  I  was  informed,  had  oflSered 
60  per  cent.^  for  the  re-assurance  of  the  sums  for 
which  tliey  were  liable :  but  such  was  the  nature  of 
the  risk,  as  ascertained  from  the  information  of  some 
ships'  crews  by  whom  we  had  been  assisted,  that  no 
one  would  undertake  the  re-assurance  even  at  this 
extraordinary  premium. 

•  The  hearty  congratulations  I  received  on  landing, 
from  every  acquaintance,  were  almost  oven^helming ; 
and  these,  with  the  enhanced  endearments  of  my 
affectionate  and  enraptured  wife,  amply  repaid  me 
for  all  tlic  toils  and  anxieties  of  mind  that  I  had  en- 
dured. 

On  the  tide  ebbing  out,  the  Esk  was  left  dry ; 
on  which,  for  the  first  time  since  the  accident,  the 
whole  of  the  water  was  drawn  out  of  the  hold  by 
the  pumps.  The  next  tide,  the  ship  was  removed 
above  the  bridge,  to  a  place  of  perfect  safety,  where, 
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the  pumps  being  neglectedi  the  Wat^,  in  the  course 
<^  two  tides,  rose  nearly  as  high  within  as  without 
After  the  eargo  was  di^ibatged,  the  6hip  w^s  put  in- 
to dock ;  and  it  was  founds  that  excepting  the  losis 
<^  82  feet  of  keel^  Idlhi  Greenland^  and  the  removal 
of  a  piece  of  the  starbeaxd  garboatii-itrake^  9feetitt 
length,  wiih  a  pc^iion  ei  dead-wood  brought  home 
upon  deck,  no  other  damage  of  tonsequenee  had  been 
(mdniced  by  the  ice.  ^he  main  pieee  of  the  rudder, 
indeed,wa^«Hmdtobesprtmg;  aUthemdderwoirlai 
underwater,  excepting  the  lowest  baiid^  broken ;  Mid 
the  stern-post  shaken  loose :  but  these  injuries  ivleate 
chiefly  sustained  when  the  ship  was  driven  into  the 
ice  on  the  1st  of  May.  The  whole  expence  of  re- 
pairs did  not,  I  believe,  exceed  200  L 

Though  the  sacrifice  of  nearly  one-half  of  our  car- 
go, was  a  considerable  disappointment  to  the  owners, 
who  had  been  apprised  of  our  success  in  the  fishenr, 
yet,  when  compared  with  the  salvage  which  might 
have  been  demanded,  had  no  contract  been  entered 
into  ^r  die  assistance  of  the  John,  the  sacrifice  ap- 
peared to  have  been  a  material  benefit,  having  been 
productive  of  the  saving  of  perhaps  8000  L  The 
approbation  of  my  conduct  by  the  owners,  Messrs 
Fishburn  and  Brodrick,  was  testified,  by  their  pre- 
senting to  me  a  gratuity  tf  50  /. ;  and  the  sense  en- 
tertained by  the  Whitby  underwriters  of  the  preser- 
vation of  the  ship,  was  pleasingly  manifested,  by  a 
present  of  a  handsome  piece  of  plate. 

S 
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I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  whole  of  my 
crew,  excepting  one  individual,  returned  from  this 
adventurous  and  trying  voyage  in  safety ;  and,  in 
genera],  in  a  good  state  of  health.     Several  of  the 
,  indeed,  were  affected,  more  or  less,  by  the  ex- 
cessive fatigue,  and  by  the  painful  exposure  to  cold 
and  damp  while  renting  on  the  ice ;  but  all  of  them 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  restored,  before  our  arrival 
St  home,  excepting  one  man ;  he,  poor  fellow,  bein^ 
)  of  a  weak  constitution,  suffered  severely  from  the 
k  udemeut  exposure,  and  died  soon  after  be  anived 
ipgrt. 
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No.  I. 

AN  ABSTBACT  OF   TUB   ACT!   OF   PASLIAMEKT  AT  PBB8BMT 

« 

IN  FORCE  FOR  TH£  RE6ULATI0K  OF  THE  WHAI.S-FI3H£RI£S 
OF  GREENLAND  AND  DAVIS^  STRAITS. 

Ships  fitted  out  for  and  returning  from  the  northern  whale^ 
fisheries,  are  entitled  to  a  certain  bounty,  on  the  condition  of 
all  the  requirements  of  law  being  fulfilled  by  the  difierent 
persons  connected  therewith ;  ancf,  under  c^tain  conditions 
and  restrictions,  are  at  liberty  to  import  into  Great  Britain^ 
&c  any  of  the  produce  of  whales,  or  other  creatures  caught 
in  the  Greenland  Seas  or  Davis^  Straits,  not  actually  free  of 
duty  as  formerly,  but  subject  only  to  a  small  impost ;  but  in 
default  of  compliance  with  such  conditions  and  restricticms, 
the  produce  so  imported  will  be  chargeable  with  the  duties 
imposed  on  the  blubber,  oil,  fins,  &c«  of  foreign  fishing,  which 
are  very  heavy. 

The  substance  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  at  present  in  force 
relative  to,  and  for  the  government  of,  the  northern  whale- 
fisheries,  is  comprised  in  the  following  Abstract 

By  the  S6th  Geo.  III.  c.  41.  (which  may  be  con^dered  as 
the  fundam^ital  act  rektivetothe  Greenland  andJDavis^  Straits 
whale-fisheries),  amended,  extended,  altered,  and  continued 
by  various*subeequ«:it  actsuof  Parliament  until  the  S5th  March 
WHO  *,  it  is  enacted.  That  every  British  built  vessel,  owned 

I  ■  I  4  ■        «  !■  ■■  ■     ' ■■     ■ 

*  S5th  G«o.  III.  c.  39.  9  1-  expected  to  be  again  extended. 
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by  British  subjects,  usually  reading  in  Great  Britain,  or  in 
the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  or  Man,  which  shall,  with, 
in  the  time  herein  limited,  proceed  from  any  port  of  Great 
Britain,  or  the  islands  aforesaid,  on  the  whale-fishery  to  the 
Greenland  Seas  or  Davis^  Straits,  or  to  the  seas  adjacent, 
and  which  shall  be  manned  and  navigated  with  a  master,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  mariners  at  least,  being  British  subjects, 
shall,  before  she  proceeds  on  such  voyage,  or  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  this  act,  be  visited  by  the  proper  oflicer  of  the 
Customs  belonging  to  such  port,  who  shall  examine  such  ves- 
ael,  and  take  an  account  of  the  tonnage  thereof  by  admeasure- 
ment, and  shall  certify  suich  his  viatation,  examination,  and  ad- 
measurement, to  the  Ccmunis^oners  of  his  Majesty'^s  Customs*; 
and  if  it  appears  by  the  certificate  that  she  hath  on  board  such 
a  number  of  men,  provisions,  boats,  fishing-lines,  and  instru- 
ments to  be  used  in  such  fishery,  as  herein  after  mentioned ; 
that  she  is  strongly  built,  and  otherwise  a  proper  ship  for  such 
voyage  and  fishery,  and  liath  on  board,  among  her  crew,  a 
Bufiicient  number  of  harpooners,  steersmen,  and  line-ma- 
nagers, who  have  before  been  employed  in  such  voyages,  (the 
names  of  such  persons  to  be  contained  in  such  certificate)  ; 
and  if  it  further  appears,  by  the  oath  of  one  or  more  owner 
or  owners  -f-,  and  of  the  master  or  chief  officer  of  such  vessel, 
written  at  the  foot  of  such  certificate,  and  made  before  the 
principal  officers  of  the  Customs  of  such  ports,  or  any  two  of 
them,  whereof  the  Collector  shall  be  one,  that  it  is  their  firm 
purpose  and  determined  resolution  that  such  ship  shall,  as  soon 
as  Ucense  shall  be  granted,  proceed,  so  manned  and  furnished, 
**  on  a  voyage  to  the  Greenland  seas  or  Davis**  Straits,  or  the 
seas  adjacent,  and  there,  in  the  then  approaching  season,  to 
use  the  utmost  endeavours  of  themselves,  and  their  ship^s 

*  For  the  rules  given  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  for  the  go- 
I  vemment  of  the  surveying  officer,  vide  Appendix  No.  IV.  art.  1. 

-f*  <<  Owners,  in  case  of  sickness,  or  unavoidable  absence,  may  take  the 
oaths  required  before  the  sailing  of  the  ship,  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
affidavit  of  which  shall  be  accepted,  and  deemed  as  effectual  as  if  the  owtier  or 
owners  had  conformed  to  the  said  act«" — 42d  Geo.  III.  c  22*  §  4. 
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omopany,  to  take  whales  or  other  creatures  living  in  the  sea, 
and  on  no  other  de»gn  or  view  of  profit  in  sucli  voyage,  sbtb 
and  except  any  reward  or  rewards  offered  by  any  act  of  Par- 
Uament,  for  more  effectually  discoveriDg  the  longitude  at  sea, 
or  encouraging  attempts  to  find  a  northern  jwssage  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Fadfic  Oceans,  and  to  approach  the  nor- 
thern pole  *,  and  to  import  the  whale-fins,  oil,  and  blubber 
thereof,  into  the  kingdom  of  Great  Brit^,^  (naming  the 
port) ;  and  if  the  master,  after  such  certificate  had  and  onth 
made,  do  also  become  bound,  with  two  suffitnent  secunties,  in 
the  penalty  of  a  sum  equal  to  treble  the  bounty  f,  (which  bond 
is  to  be  in  force  for  three  years,  for  the  futhful  dealings  of 
the  said  master  and  ship's  company  in  regard  to  the  sud  ship 
and  Toyage,)  then,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  three  or  more  of 
the  Comnusmoners  of  the  Customs  in  England  and  Scotland 
reflectively,  on  rec^ving  such  certificates  and  oaths  made, 
and  it  bong  certified  by  the  Collector  and  Comptroller  of 
such  port  that  security  bath  been  ^ven,  to  grant,  and  th^ 
are  hereby  requited  to  grant,  to  the  master  and  owners  of 
auch  ship,  full  licence  to  proceed  on  her  TOyage. — S6th 
Gealll.  c.  41.§1. 

Every  ship,  which  shall  be  deemed  duly  fitted,  and  pro- 
perly  qualified  for  the  whale-fishery,  if  of  the  burthen  of  200 
tons,  shall  have  on  board  40  fishing-hnes  of  120  fathoms  each, 
40  harpoons,  4  boats,  with  7  men  at  the  least  (including  an 
harpooner,  a  steersman,  and  a  line-manager,)  to  each  boat, 
making  in  the  whole  28  men  {,  beudes  the  master  and  sur. 


•  Mtti  Geo.  III.  c.  li.  §  C 

-f  Fat  the  condltioni  of  thto  bond,  ilda  Ai^endis  Na  IV.  art  & 

t  Hence  tbe  nnmba  of  tbe  diflfeKot  clneea  of  pcnou  In  the  ae«,  and 

qouti^  of  itoni  ia  the  ontfit,  M  rtqniied  by  thii  act  ftir  ihlpa  of  dUfneDt  dL 

mendom,  are a«  fbllow: 
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geon,  with  ax  months  proviaoDi  *  at  the  kast  fir  nicb  num. 
ber  of  men ;  and  every  diip  of  laiger  burthen,  an  inrn?Mp  of 
6  men,  1  boat,  10  sudi  lines,  and  10  harpoons  moR^  fiir 
every  fifty  tons  above  SOO,  (as  high  as  800),  together  with 
provisions  in  proportion,  \4Std  Geo.  III.  c  41.  §  2.]  And 
every  such  ship  employed  in  the  said  fishery,  shallhave  on 
board  apprentioes  indentured  fiir  three  years  at  least,  who 
shall  not  exceed  the  age  of  SO  years,  nor  be  under  IS  years 
of  age,  at  the  time  they  shall  be  so  indentured,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  apprentice  tat  every  fifty  tons  burthen,  [SSd 
Geo.  III.  c.  5tSt.  §  S.] ;  and  one  fiesh  or  green  man  fiar  every 
fifty  tons  burthen ;  which  afqirentioes  and  green  men  shaD 
be  accounted  in  the  number  of  men  required  to  be  on  board. 
<~S6th  Gea  III.  c  41.  §  S. 

No  bounty  shall  be  allowed,  unless  there  be  inserted  in  the 
indenture  of  each  apprentice  the  name  or  names  of  the  vessel 
or  vesHels  on  board  of  which  he  is  bound  to  serve,  or  to  which 
he  may  have  been  turned  over,  [29th  Geo.  III.  c.  53.  §  7.] 

In  case  the  time  for  which  any  apprentice  shall  have  been 
indentured,  shall  expire  during  the  voyage,  such  apprentice 
shall  be  accounted  and  considered  as  an  apprentice  for  the 
whole  voyage,  and  shall,  on  his  return  from  Ae  fishery,  be  mus- 
tered accordingly.  But  no  apprentice  shall  be  deemed  a  le- 
gal apprentice,  unless  he  be  a  subject  of  his  Majesty.— 35id 
Geo.  III.  c.  22.  §  7,  8. 

Vessels  that  are  not  provided  with  their  complement  of 
men  at  the  port  whence  they  clear  out,  may  proceed,  for  the 
season,  to  any  of  the  ports  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  or  in  Loch 
llyan,  or  to  Lerwick  in  the  Isles  of  Shetland,  or  to  Kirkwall 
in  the  Orkneys,  and  complete  their  number  there,  provided 
the  number  wanted  doth  not  exceed  three  conunon  men  for 
every  fifty  tons  burthen.  On  their  return,  those  men  may  be 
set  on  sliore  wliere  tliey  were  taken  on  board ;  and,  upon  pro- 
ducing a  certificate  thereof  from  the  Collector  and  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Customs,  and  the  niaster  and  mate  making  oath 
thereof,  such  sliips  shall  l)c  deemed  to  have  had  their  full 

•  The  quantity  of  provWioub  is  Vtix.  lo  the  discrcllon  of  the  mustering  officer. 
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mBuplmeiits  fixm  their  dearing  port,  and  be  entitled  to  boun^ 
ty  •— 46th  Geo.  III.  c.  a;  55th  Geo.  III.  a  89-  §  S. 

On  the  return  of  such  ship  to  the  port  of  Great  Britain, 
dedared  before  adilii^,  the  proper  officers  of  the  Customs  at 
fufib  port,  shall  iwimediately  repair  on  board,  and  view  the 
con^tmi  of  such  diip  and  her  lading,  and  certify  the  same^ 
together  with  their  observations  thereon^  as  also  die  real  too- 
nage  of  the  said  ship ;  and  also  take  an  account  or  schedule 
of  the  names  of  the  master,  mate,  and  other  persons  on  board, 
distinguishing  the  harpooners  and  persons  more  immediately 
employed  in  the  said  fishery,  and  to  certify  the  same;  and 
the  master  and  mate  shall  ma\e  oath  befixre  two  of  the  prio- 
i^ial  officers  of  the  Customs,  whereof  the  Collector  shall 
be  one,  that  they  did,  in  pursuance  of  the  licence,  (men- 
tioning  the  day  of  their  departure),  proceed  on  a  voyage  ^ 
cectly  to  the  places  foresaid,  and  have  not  since  beea  on 
ao^  other  voyage,  or  pursued  any  other  design  or  view  of 
pixtft,  save  and  except  any  reward  or  rewards  offieved 
by  any  act  of  Paiiiament,  for  more  efl^tually  cQsooverii^ 
the  kx^tude  at  sea,  or  encouraging  attempts  to  find  a  nor* 
them  passage  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and 
lo  approach  the  northern  pole;  and  that  they  did  there  (men- 
tioning the  time  of  their  stay  in  those  seas)  use  the  utmost 
endeavours  of  themselves  and  ship^s  company,  to  take  whales, 
and  other  creatures  living  in  those  seas;  and  that  all  the 
whale-fins,  oil  and  blubber,  imported  Of  any)  in  sudi  ship, 
were  really  and  boni  Jide  caught  and  taken  in  the  said  seas, 
by  the  crew  of  such  ship  or  vessel  only,  or  with  the  asastance 
of  the  crew  <^  some  other  British  built  ship  or  vessel,  licensed 
for  that  voyage,  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  this  act,  which 
oath  shall  be  indorsed  on,  or  annexed  to,  the  licence  aforesaid; 
and  the  said  schedule,  certificate,  Ucence,  and  oath,  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  CoUector  and  Comptroller  of  such  port  to 
the  respective  Commissioners  for  that  part  of  Great  Britain 

where  such  ship  shall  arrive ;  and  such  Commisaoners  being 

^  I  I  - 

"  This  privflege  was  limited  b}'  the  act  of  4Slh  Geo.  III.  c.  9.  to  the  tfane 
of  the  diuration  of  the  war  $  but  was  revived  and  cfmtaKittA  Vv^  >^  ^&^^«^>>\« 
c  3f).  §  S.»  until  the  2dih  of  March  1820.' 


t 


dnp  or  vmd  be  aboie  MO  toBi-^ 
bt  entitled  toakrger  booatj  dnn  m  ih^  or  remA  of  SOO 
toM  wouU  be  entitled  to,  iSGthGcoLlILe.  41.  §&]  IM 
tbe  owner  or  owners  of  an j  ictl  above  the  bnrthf  of  900 
torn,  ahdl  not  beobGged  to  fit  out,  equ^  md  flun  anj 
ibip^  otberwise  than  as  a  ship  of  800  toos»  in  order  to 
him  or  them  to  the  bountj.— SGth  Gea  lU.  c.  4L  §  & 

And  whereas  it  hath  been  Ibond  bj  enpeiiepce,  that  sU^ 
of  150  tons  burthen  are  fit  for  the  said  fidierj,  every  owner 
or  owners  of  any  ship  of  150  tonsi  therefore,  whidi  shaD  be 
employed  in^the  said  fishery,  who  hare  conlbrmed  themadiei^ 
in  proportion  to  thar  tonnage,  to  the  rules  and  directioDs  pr^ 
scribed  to  the  owners  of  ships  of  greater  burthen,  dudl  be  co- 
titled  to  the  said  bounty,  according  to  the  admeasuicment  of 


"  At  the  time  of  pnrii^  the  act  tSth  Geo.  UI.  the  hoonty  ww  30k. 
ton ;  bat  in  ITSt,  bj  act  39d  Geo.  IIL  e.  fS.  it  was  redand  to  S5b, 
tcr  the  year  1795,  to  SOa.  by  die 


t  Shipa  cmplojcd  in  the  Baheiy  at  the  time  of  paMi^  this  act,  <17B9K  if 
abore  400  ton  bortlicn,  were  entitled  to  a  boonty  of  400  tana;  and  in  tarn 
aaeb  thfpe  were  not  worn  oat,  tliey  wtte  to  ctijoj  the  wmut  anlfl  tiba  tSdi  cf 
Ocoonber  17SI,  [SSUi  Gea  III.  c  41-  f  &]  And  OTch  lUpa  wen 
quired  to  be  fitted  oat  otlwrwiK  than  aijfa^  of  400  toM^  io  ovdar  to 
than  to  the  bosnty.— iML  §  9. 
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every  such  ghip,  provided  ^uch  admeasurement  be  not  less 
than  ISO  ton8.--.S6th  Geo.  III.  c.  41.  §  7. 

No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  bounty  Xor  any 
ship  which  shall  proceed  upon  the  said  whale-fishery,  from  any 
port  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  &c.  unless 
such  ship  shall  sail  from  the  port  where  she  diall  be  surveyed 
and  cleared,  directly  on  her  intended  fishery,  on  or  before  tlie 
10th  day  of  April  in  each  year,  and  shall  continue  with  her 
crew  in  the  Greenland  seas,  or  Davis^  Straits,  or  the  adjacent 
seas,  diligently  endeavouring  to  catch  whales,  or  other  crear 
tures  living  in  those  seas,  and  shall  not  depart  from  thence 
before  the  10th  day  of  August  next  fdUowing  *,  unless  such 
ship,  if  she  be  of  the  burthen  oi  800  tcms,  shall  be  laden  with 
SO  tons  of  oil,  or  blubber  in  proportion  thereto,  the  blubber 
to  be  rated,  with  respect  to'the  <»1,  as  three  to  two,  and  ope 
ton  and  a  half  of  whale-fins ;  or  if  she  be  of  greater  or  less 
burthen,  with  a  quantity  of  cil  or  blubber,  and  whale-fins,  in 
like  proportion  to  the  tonnage  fear  which  every  such  ship  shall 
'he  entitled  to  the  bounty,  bdng  the  produce  of  one  or  more 
whale  or  whales,  caught  by  the  crew  thereof,  or  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  crew  of  some  other  licensed  ship,  before  that 
time,  or  shall  be  forced  by  some  unavoidable  accident  or  ne- 
cessity, to  depart  sooner  from  those  seas ;  which  accident  or 
neoesaty  shall  be  verified  on  the  oaths  of  the  master  and  mate 
belonging  to  such  sbip«  upon  her  return  from  the  said  fishery, 
befofe  the  Collector  and  another  prindpal  officer  of  the  Cus- 
toms, at  the  port  where  she  shall  arrive,  who  shall  transmit 
the  same,  together  with  the  schedule,  licence,  and  other  do- 
cuments, to  the  Conumsffloners  of  the  Customs  for  that  port 
of  Great  Britain  where  such  ship  shall  arrive.— S6th  Gea  III. 
c  41.  §  4, 

The  owners  of  any  vessel  sailing  on  the  whale-fishery  of 
Greenland  or  Davis^  Straits  from  Great  Britmn,  or  the  islands 
of  Guernsey,  &c.  which  shall  proceed  from  the  port  where 
she  was  surveyed  and  cleared  out,  directly  on  her  intended 

VOL.  II.  I  i 

*  Ste  the  next  foilowix^  psra^ph,  where  this  limit  is  modiSed. 


Toysge  on  or  before  the  10th  or  April  rach  year,  shall  be  eD- 
•  titlitl  tu  llic  bounty,  althaugli  she  haw  not  taken  the  quoniitj 
oi'  oil  i|)eci(!(^  in  the  tan-going  orl,  (naiiic-ly,  26tli  Geo.  III. 
c.  41.)  if  it  appear  by  her  log-book  that  she  had  conUDued 
fal  the  said  teas,  diligently  endeavouring  \a  catch  whales,  or 
otlu-r  craniurm  living  therein,  and  did  not  depart  from  thenoe 
tnitil  the  cxpimtion  of  nixleen  weeks  from  tlie  time  of  her 
I  KtiUng  from  the  p»irt  where  sJte  wa-s  sun ejed  and  cleared  out, 
provided  she  has  not  tmicln.'d  at  any  other  port  in  the  toyoge, 
Riid  have  eomplictl  with  ai)  the  otlier  regulations  of  the  said 
act.— SOthGco.  III.  c.  53.  S2. 

Ill  ease  it  hhall  happen,  that  any  ship  or  Tiesael  Hhall  not 
mi!  from  the  port  where  nhe  was  hurveyed  and  cleared,  on  or 
before  the  snid  lOtli  day  of  April,  provided  it  shall  be  roadie 
tppenr,  to  the  sutisfaction  of  the  Cunimissionere  of  the  Cu»- 
t  ioiaa  in  Kng^d  and  Scotland  respectively,  that  such  ship 
Vas  ))roperly  qualified  and  duly  tilted  out,  and  surveyed, 
cleared,  and  ready  for  sailing  before  the  said  lOlh  of  Apnl, 
but  was  preveulc-d  fioiii  sailing  by  some  unavoidable  imjtedi- 
ment,  but  shall  actually  have  sailed  at  or  before  the  iSib 
day  of  April,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  tbe  said  ComnnsnoDen^ 
ior  any  four  or  more  of  them  in  England,  (^  any  three  cv 
more  of  them  in  Scotland,  to  pay  the  bounty  for  such  tinp, 
m  like  manner  as  if  the  said  ship  bad  actoally  niled  on-or 
before  the  10th  day  of  April.— 86th  G«o.  III.  c;  41.  §  5. 

No  bounty  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  or  persons  iHiat- 
Wer,  an  account  of  any  ship  employed  in  the  said  fiabevy, 
unless  a  It^-book  shall  have  been  constantly  kept  on  boar^ 
in  which  log-book  the  various  ntuatioaB  and  eocHrrence*  le. 
qiecting  such  ship,  during  tbe  wbcde  oourae  of  jhe  voyage, 
shall  be  inserted  every  day,  and  particularly  the  times  wheo 
sudi  ship  shall  have  been  in  ^gfat  of  land,  dintingiiiwhiT^  what 
land,  and  the  bearings  thereof,  and  the  sujifxiaed  distanoea 
tberefrotn,  and  the  soundings ;  and  also  the  times  when,  and 
tbe  latitude  in  which,  any  whal^  at  other  creature  living  m 
the  sea,  shall  have  been  killed,  taken,  or  caught  by  tbe  crew 
of  such  f^p ;  which  log-book  shaH  be  ddivered  by  the  mas- 
ter, or  other  person  bavmg  the  command  of  such  sh^  at  dw 


1 
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dme  of  his  making  a  report,  to  the  Collector  of  the  Customs, 
at  the  port  in  Great  Britain  where  such  ship  shall  arrive  on 
her  return  from  the  siud  fishery,  for  his  inspection  and  exa- 
mination ;  and  the  said  master,  or  other  person  having  the 
command  of  such  ship,  together  with  the  mate  thereof,  shall 
j<nntly  and  severally  verify  on  oath  the  contents  of  such  log- 
book before  such  Collector.— S6th  Grea  III.  c.  41.  §  10. 

In  case  any  such  ship  shall  fiedl  in  with  any  of  his  Majesty^s 
vessels  of  war,  the  mastor,  or  other  perscm  having  the  com* 
mond  of  her,  shall  produce  to  the  Captain,  or  other  officer 
commanding  such  vessel  of  war,  the  said  log-book,  and  such 
Captain  or  commanding  officer  shall  make  a  memorandum  in 
such  log-book,  of  the  day  in  which  it  was  so  produced  to  him, 
and   shall  subscribe  his  name  thereto,  and  also  make  an 
entry  in  the  log-book  of  the  said  vessel  of  war,  of  the  name 
and  description  of  such  ship  on  board  of  which  the  log- 
book so  produced  to  and  signed  by  him   was  kept;   and 
in  case  such  ship,  on  board  of  which  a  log-book  is  so  re- 
quired to  be  kept,  shall  put  into  any  foreign  port,  where 
there  is  a  British  Consul,  or  other  chief  British  officer,  the 
master,  or  other  person  having  the  command  of  such  ship, 
shall  produce  such  log-book  to  such  British  Consul,  or  other 
chief  British  officer,  who  shall  make  a  memorandum  therein, 
of  the  day  on  which  it  was  so  produced  to  him,  and  shall  in 
like  manner  subscribe  the  same. — S6th  Geo.  III.  c.  41.  §  11. 
Every  ship  owned  by  his  Majesty's  subjects  residing  in  Ire- 
land, and  fitted  out  from  any  port  in  tliat  kingdom,  which  shall 
have  complied  with  the  conditions  of  this  act,  to  be  verified  by 
certificates,  in  such  manner,  and  under  like  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  restrictions,  as  are  required  by  any  law  in  force  be- 
fore the  passing  of  this  act  *,  to  entitle  ships  or  vessek  fitted 
out  from  Ireland  to  the  bounties  then  existing  for  the  encou- 

lis 


*  15Ch  Geo.  IIL  c.  31.  §  21.  contains  the  regulations  for  visiting  and  licen- 
.  sing,  by  the  revenue-ofllcers  in  Ireland,  vefisels  fitted  out  from  thence  for  the 
bounties  then  existing.  The  r^ulations  are  similar  to  those  practised*  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  vessels  are  required  to  import  their  whale-fints  oilf  aad  blub- 
ber, into  some  port  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  previously  named.—  Jickllng'a  Digeti 
9ftkB  Lam  ^  tke  Cutttma, 


AB^TKACr  or  At  T*  (If  TAll 


[avt.  s" 


I 


ragpotent  flf  t)ie  GwentaAd  aad  l>tiiE'  Strata  whafe-ftibenrt 
lieeniilkdiDlbeBanK-boumiccasthc  like  ihqM or  vcaiels 
fitteal  out  frutn  Grwi  llriiain.— !;6tb  Geth  III.  c  41.  §  IS. 

.1  thai!!  be  Lawful  br  ihc  owner  uf  any  ^ip  anifrfoyod  or 
i^B^ed  ta  be  nnplrnrvd  in  tbo  sud  fishenr,  lo  ituuro  tbe 
i^eunty  whirli  surh  (twner  woukl  be  entitled  to  ujwn  the  rc^ 
turn  of  such  t\»p  to  ber  piv>p0-  port ;  and  on  tbe  peHixmoncc 
^  ft!)  other  malttTs  directed  and  appointed  to  be  pertunned 
for  obtsinii^  tbe  said  bounty. — 26th  Geo.  III.  c.  41.  §  18. 

Whale-fires  oil,  o^  blubber  of  whales,  scal-oal,  or  scal-dkina, 
or  anT  other  produce  of  ttals,  or  other  fish  or  creatures  taken 
<lr  caught  to  the  sutl  Greenland  wns  or  Dayii?  Straits,  qr  in 
the  seas  adjacent,  bv  Brittsb  mbjects  niually  residing  in  Great 
Briishi  or  Irdand,  or  the  tsdands  of  Got-'tnaey,  Jeney,  Alder- 
ney,  Sark,  or  Man,  in  British  built  ships  or  vei«ele,  owned 
and  naiij^tetl  hs  hi-lVinj  required,  in  regard  lo  the  bounties, 
sbiill  and  ni.ty  be  iiiipirted  into  Great  Uritiiin.  nilhttut  pay- 
bi^  taty  castom,  Gubndy,  or  other  du^  fur  the  sane  %  ex- 
«^flg  onty  the  duties  impoaed  oq  drtides  of  Sridshifilhiilgt 
fcy^cbinf^ation  act  of  the  4eth  Geo.  HI.  c  9&  T^ile  <A), 
kModsf. 

,  ■  Thiufiatftcoi%iMl*ctori6thOeo.llLe.4I.  Slt,cDialaaiMtn«ia:*, 
•otiJMt  oni;  lo  the  uuKied  cicepdon.  Pv  tbe  oadi  (cqaircd  iy  th*  oaxt  iw- 
tkiB  at  Uiii  let,  lluu  tbe  cargo  iru  cmght  by  the  oevt  of  nidi  diipe,  otlm' 
proofiaiubrtituted,  ■«  Hated  fn  an  Uih  Geo.  III.  t.  98.  g  ST. 

f  Voda  the  Tfgnlatiou  of  the  art  SBth  Gta.  III.  c  il.  uhlUlai,  oil,  or 
btsbber  at  whales,  Kel^il,  or  ■■!  iliiii.  lu.  wete  pennitted  to  be  iiBpagFtad  AM 
OtiMtj;  bDtlnthej<wlT9f,  adetyof  16b.I0iL^tiMWHUidixi«tniMil, 
OTblubbcr.fiehHfll.oToUorMaUioroUMr  aeatnxelivi^iiitha  wu,  out  cHlKr. 
irfie  cnuDuralcd  or  deKribed"  by  tbe  ToniufB.dii^  act,  38tb  Gao.  III.  c^  T6. 
Table  (A)  inwaniw  And  upon  other  isodnec  of  flw  Gduriec,  eudi  ai  wImIb- 
ftna,  skins,  Ilc  betaiue  not  pattlculail;  ennlaentcd  oi  deecribed,  ■  duty  of  < 
SjKTPcaJ.waBiiDpoeedbjtheiaiaeect.  TUi  act,  bj  which  blobbtt  nd  <d  wtia 
equally  charged,  though  tbeae  artklet  bear  ■  [inipartion  to  earii  other  aa  3  to  4 
nearly,  was  osiended  by  39th  and  4tMh  Ceo.  III.  c.  Jl.  g  1.  wheictiy  Unbbct 
vn  pcrinittcil  to  be  trailed  Into  oQ,  undo  the  inipectioji  of  tbe  proper  oOooa, 
and  auch  oil  admitted  U>  entry,  and  the  duly  paid  thereon.  An  eltentJiKi  leema 
to  hive  LecD  inl.inded  to  be  inade  by  *SA  Geo.  III.  c  43.  Table  (A)  inMtb; 
but  On  Comolldjiion  Act  of  the  Ud  Cea>  III.  c.  69.  bdsg  paaed  m  ooon  ttim 
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Whale-fins,  oil,  or  blubber  of  whales,  seaUoil,  or  seal-skins, 
or  other  fish,  &c.  caught  in  any  part  of  the  ocean  by  British 
subjects,  usually  residing  in  Great  Britain  or  Irdand,  or 
islands  of  Guernsey,  &c.  in  ship^  biiilt  in  ether  of  the  said 
kingdoms  or  idands,  owned,  registered,  and  navigated  accord- 
ing  to  law,  although  not  fitted  out  in  other  respects  so  as  to 
be  entitled  to  the  bounty,  may  be  impeded  into  Great'  Bri- 
tain, without  paying  any  duty,  (excepting  the  duties  of  the 
consolidation  act  of  the  59th  Greo.  III.  c.  5S.  subsequently 
imposed) ;  provided  proof  be  made  that  the  said  articles  were 
actuaUy  caughbby  the  crew  of  the  said  vessel  importing  them, 

it,  on  which  new  dvties  were  laid  on  Greenbuid  prodace^  the  fimnor  eppeaie 
not  to  have  been  generally  enfarced. 

By  consolidation  act  of  49th  Geo.  IIL  c98.  Schedule  (A)  inwards,  a  ^  pcv- 
manent  duty'*  of  5b,  Sd.  per  ton,  and  a  ^  war  duty**  of  Is.  J9d»  were  laid  on 
train-oil  of  British  fishing,  imported  in  British  built  vessels,  owned,  registered, 
and  navigated  according  to  law.  The  war  duty  on  Greenland  and  Davis*  Strait 
produce,  was  continued  after  the  peace  until  the  year  181 S,  when  it  was  made 
permanent  by  act  56th  Geo.  III.  c  29.  §  1.  And  an  addition  of  one-fourth  to 
the  original  permanent  custom^iduties,  was  ordered  to  be  levied  by  act  53d 
Geo.  III.  c.  S3.,  by  which  the  whole  duty  on  train-oil  of  British  fishing  was 
increased  to  Se.  3)d.  per  ton* 

The  duties  now  leviable  on  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  Greenland  and 
DaviiC  Strait,  as  enumerated  in  the  last  Consolidation  Act  of  59th  Geo,  III* 
c  52.  Table  (A)  inwards,  are  as  follow : 

*'  Blubber,  the  produce  of  fish,  or  creatures  living  in  the  sea,  taken  and  caught 
by  the  crew  of  a  British  built  ship  or  vessel,  wholly  owned  by  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  usually  reeidiiig  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  islands  of  Guem- 
■9ey^  Jersey,  Aldemey,  Sark^  or  Man,  registered  and  nav^ted  according  to 
JaWf  and  imported  in  any  such  shipping,  the  ton,  containing  852 
gallons,  «  -  -  L 

^  Train-oil,  the  produce  of  fish,**  [as  above,]  per  ton, 
^  Whale-fins,  taken  and  cau^t,**  Sue  [as  above],  per  ton  of  20  cwt 
^  Bhibber,  the  produce  of  fish  or  cteaturea  living  in  the  sea,  of  fo- 
reign fishing,  the  ton,  containing  252  gallons, 
^  Train-oil,  of  foreign  fishing,  per  ton, 
«*  Whale-fins,  of  foreign  fishing,  the  ton,  containing  20  cwt. 
«*  Bear  skins,  undressed,  •imported  in  a  British  built  vessd,  |ier  skin^ 
^  Seal  skins,  undressed,  imported  io  a  British  built  vessel,  per  skin, 
^  Skins  and  fVirs,  undressed,  not  particulariy  enumerated  or  described, 

or  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  per  eenU  ad  vaL  -  75   0    0 
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by  oath  of  the  master,  and  provided  a  lug-buok  be  kept  in 
the  usual  way.— 82d  Geo.  III.  c.  22.  §  4. 

Before  any  Uubber,  train-oi],  or  spennaceti-oU,  or  head 
matter,  or  whale-fins,  iiufwrted  into  Great  Britain,  being 
the  produce  of  fish  or  creatures  hving  in  the  sea,  taken  by 
the  crew  of  a  British  built  vessel,  wholly  owned  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects,  usually  reading  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  Sark,  or  Man,  registered  and  na,- 
vigated  ftcoH^iDg  to  law,  shall  be  admitted  to  «atry,  on  puyiofr 
the-duties  imposed  by  this  act,  on  sucli  blubber,  train-oil,  &c 
imported  in  such  ship ;  the  shipmaster,  or  other  person  hsvin^ 
the  command,  shall  make  oath  before  the  chief  officer  of  the 
Customs  at  the  port  into  whicli  the  same  shall  be  imported, 
that  the  same  was  bond  ^fidc  the  produce  of  fish,  kc.  actually 
ought  by  the  crew  of  any  such  vessel :  and  the  importer^ 
proprietor,  or  consignee  of  such  blubber,  Sec  sliall  also  make 
oalh  before  such  olHcer,  at  the  time  of  the  entry,  thai,  to  tJie 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  beUef,  the  articles  so  imported  were 
bond  Jide  the  produce  of  fish,  &c  actually  taken  by  the  crew 
of  a  Bntish  built  vessel,  wholly  owned  by  his  Majesty's  sub. 
jects,  usually  residing  in  Great  Britain,.  Ireland,  Sic.  registex- 
cd  and  navigated  according  to  law ;  on  failure  whereof,  such 
articles  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  for^gn  fishing,  and 
charged  with  the  dutios  imposed  on  such  articles  of  for^gn 
fishing.— 49th  Gea  III.  c.  98.  §  37. 

If  any  person  ca  persons  shall  grant  any  false  certificate  for 
any  of  the  purposes  required  or  directed  by  thb  act,,  such  per- 
son or  persons  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  L.SOO;  andif  anyper> 
son  or  persons  shall  counterf^t,  erase,  alter,  or  falu^  any  cer. 
tificate  required  or  directed  by  this  act,  or  shall  knowingly 
ntake  use  of  any  false  certificate,  or  of  any  certificate  so  coun- 
terfeited, erased,  altered,  or  failed,  such  person  or  penoiu 
shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  the  sum  of  L.  500,  and 
svery  such  certificate  shall  be  invalid,  and  of  no  effect.— fidth. 
6ea  III.  c.  41.  §  16. 
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No  harpoowTf  line-managa;  or  ftoa^-riemer,  who  ahall.be  ui 
or  belong  to  sny  vessel  in  the  Greenluid  fishery  trade  *^  and 
whose  name  (distinguiahing  the  capacity  in  which  be  u  to 
■erre)  ^all  be  inserted  in  a  list,  delivered  od  oath  by  the 
owner  of  the  vessd  to  the  Collector  of  the  Customs  at  the  port 
from  which  she  is  to  proceed  on  the  fishery,  shall  be  impraa- 
ed  from  the  said  service ;  and  such  harpooner,  boat-steerer,  or 
Une-manager,  may,  when  not  employed  in  the  said  fishery, 
tKHiai^ colliery XX xxtoMingf  trade,  uptmgivingaecuhty^ta 
the  satis&ction  of  the  CommiaaoneTS  of  the  Customs,  that  be 
or  they  will  proceed  in  the  said  vessel  to  the  Greenland  seas, 
or  Davis^  Straits,  on  the  whale-fishery,  the  n^t  season ;  and 
eveay  teaman  or  ammoit  mariner  who  shaJl  be  entered  to 
serve  on  board  any  vessel  intended  to  proceed  oa  the  sud 
fishery,  whose  name  shall  be  inserted  in  a  list,  to  be  delivered 
as  aforesaid,  and  who  shall  have  given  security  to  proceed  aa- 
cortUngly,  shall  be  exempt  from  being  impressed  out  of  the 
said  service  from  the  1st  of  February  each  year,  until  the 
voyage  home  from  thence  shall  be  fully  complete  and  ended, 
and  no  longer.  {SGth  Geo.  HI.  c  41.  §  17.)  Provided  al- 
ways, that  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  protect  from  the  im- 
press any  greater  number  of  officers  than  nx  harpooners,  nx 
boat-steerers,  and  nx-linc-managers,  bekn^i^  to  each  vessel 
of  the  burthen  of  300  tons,  and  so  in  propofti«i  of  every 
vessd  of  muMer  burthen ;  one  harpooner,  one  boat'Steera*, 

*  Bf  let  3td  G«o.  in.  c  SI.  g  &  hwpoonen,  bcal-Maeiets,  Ime-nunigas 
and  Msman  belonging  to  vevdi  wl  flttol  out  andar  the  regulitioni  of  the  acts 
vfakb  wmild  entitle  tlieni  to  the  boonqr,  ire  protected  titan  tba^pnm,  on 
tlie  mne  conditlona  -relMhie  to  oatlu  and  (eemitin,  u  Aom  BHed  out  nndo' 
the  tmiuitr  acts,  bat  with  the  proviMt,  that  the  act  do  not  extend  "  to  pMtect 
ftocn  the  impna  man  than  6  baipoonen,  0  lineMnanagera,  6  boat-atecRn, 
and  IS  common  marinas,  tM^nging  to  each  such  veesel  oT  400  torn  burthen, 
and  10  m  in  proportion  br  an;  Um  umaagc" 

•^  In  tb*  oilffnal  act,  tlie  word  etattiMg  fa  omitted :  but  it  mu  introduced  is 
act  Slat  Geo.  III.  &  43.  and  haa  dnce  been  perpetuated. 

t  For  llw  condiliaoi  and  natnia  ot  thli  Mcuiit;,  tide  Appendix  No.  IV. 


— •>!&».  IlLe  a.  fC 

frilM  iiiiilir  Y  mi  nil,  «r ^ dfaer povB, « 

G«<x  III.  c  4L  iUi 

vhidb  W  W  bnaa,  mA  vMUr.  or  Mkr  pa^  Ad  &■«< 

4(bt,lw.aMTarteiM^cMT'»<»wu^r«Md.  [<9ik  Gob. 
III.  c  58. 1 S.]  Not  Is  mead  to  ar  cae  wfaov  m  ^>- 
ucuUcv  N  kgjliT  qtMftir^^BO  huun.  ■  AbcnbitfCf  tfr  tyrant 
cnriram  aaepenaa  to  mtAa-amttrvK^m  Ac  trndt^mn, 
to  wrre  tl>e  rnBaiader  of  kaa  tine  in  Ae  «d  fidvnes,  punu- 
ML  to  Ibe  M^  aet^-29di  Geo.  UL  c  53.  {  & 


i  «h«e.fia>,  of  Pi  hi  A  fahiag,  inpctlcd  M  Lob- 
■  A<«dlkcrlki«av(kffindMaaMda(t,(9ClkC«o.in.),BidBtbcD^Aa- 


»hrMtnw4c*idi<*4>. (Mill  Can.  ItLcU.§tL>,«1lKaDonR  U>  be  [>*. 
tnnt;  ihM  K  U  men  ia  1  riop  or  300  ta  cr  nrnidn,  and  tso  men  lew 
1*  miy  Mif  torn  Biuillw  bsr.ken. 
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don  *  (not  by  the  East  India  Company,  or  from  the  West 
Indies),  may  be  landed  and  secured  in  approved  warehouses, 
without  the  duties  being  first  paid.»-43d  Greo.  III.  c  ISfL 
§  4.  and  5.  Table  D. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  for  England  and  Scot- 
land respectively  shally  at  the  beginning  of  every  session  of 
Parliament,  lay  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  an  ac- 
count, in  writing,  of  what  number  of  vessels  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  whale-fishery  to  Davis^  Straits  and  the  Grsen- 
land  Seas,  with  their  respective  names  and  burthens,  firom 
whence  they  were  fitted  out,  and  at  what  port  in  Great  Bri- 
tain they  were  discharged ;  and  also  what  quantity  of  oil  or 
blubber,  or  whale-fins,  each  ship  or  vessel  shall  have  import- 
ed.—26th  Geo.  III.  c.  41.  §  19. 

One  moiety  of  the  penalties  inflicted  by  this  act  shall  be  to 
the  use  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  other  moiety  to  such  Officer 
or  OfBcersof  the  Customs  as  shall  sue  for  the  same. — ^26th  Geo. 
III.  c.  '41.  §  20. 

If  any  action  shall  be  commenced  against  any  person  or 
persons  for  any  thing  done  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  they  may 
plead  the  general  issue,  and  give  this  act  and  the  special  mat- 
ter in  evidence  that  the  same  was  done  by  authority  of  this 
act :  And  if  it  shall  appear  so  to  have  been  d<Hie,  then  the 
jury  shall  find  for  the  defendant  or  defendants ;  and  if  the 
plmntifi^  shall  be  nonsuited,  &c.  the  defendant  or  defendants 
shall  recover  treble  costs,~-26th  Geo.  III.  c.  41.  §  21. 


•  This  indulgenoe  may,  bj  Order  in  Council,  be  eztmled  to  any  other  port. 
— 4Sd  Gea  III.  e.  ISS.  g  la 
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1,  Son  KlUABXa  OM  TBS  MOST  AOVAVTACEOIIS 
or  A  WHALX1UIP. 


-^ 


It  Iios  boen  mnarked  (page  1^  of  this  volume),  that  per* 
haps  a  Toomj  ship  of  330  or  S40  lone  burden,  pouesses  more 
atlvonts^,  in  the  whalcfishing,  with  fewer  disadvantages, 
than  a  vcsfel  of  similar  build  nf  any  other  capacity.  It  may 
he  useful  to  examine  the  truth  of  this  propoMtkin. 

In  the  luoMt  favourable  and  prosperous  cases,  a  ship  of 
380  tons  burden  may  receive  on  board  about  1 50  tons  of 
blubber  at  once ;  a  ship  of  Z50  tuns  scarcely  100.  Heno^, 
bciti^  soon  crowded  with  blubber,  the  smaller  ship  is  not  ca- 
pable of  deriving  the  same  advantage  from  any  extraordinary 
"  run  of  fish""  a.s  iho  larger  ;  the  fishing  is  necessarily  suspen- 
ded, until  iho  blubber  obtained  is  packed  in  casks,  an  ope- 
ration requiring  so  niucli  time,  that  a  favourable  opportunity, 
such  as  a  run  of  finU,  rarely  contiiiiies  until  it  is  eoniplctcd, 
nor  often  recurs  in  one  scaaon.  But  as  the  larger  vessel 
might,  on  siicli  an  occasion,  have  obtained  50  tont^  of  blul>lH;r 
more  than  the  smaller,  before  it  would  be  necessary  to  "  make 
off,"  the  advantage  in  the  fishery  would,  of  course,  be  highly 
in  her  favour.  Bendes,  with  the  most  successful  issue,  the 
cargo  of  a  small  ship  must  necessarily  be  such,  that  her  pro- 
fits, under  all  circumstances,  must  be  comparatively  mode- 
rate- 
Though  the  cargoes  of  a  large  and  amall  ship,  when  filled, 
may  be  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage,  yet  neither  the  profits 
nor  advances  are  in  the  same  proportion.  For  since  a  ship 
of  330  tons  may,  if  required,  be  navig^ed  with  the  same 
crew,  and  fitted  for  the  fishery  at  the  same  cxpcncc  of  stores 
OS  one  of  350  tons ;  the  principal  point  in  which  the  expen- 
cea  of  the  larger  will  exceed  (hose  of  the  smaller,  will  be  in 
the  matter  of  first  cost.     Noiv,  the  dilFcrcnce  in  the  first  cost 
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of  two  new  slups  of  850  and  880  tons  will  be  about  1600/.; 
the  extra  interest  of  capital,  insurance,  and  wear  and  tear,  on 
which  may  be  stated  at  150Z.  per  annum.  Therefore  reckon- 
ing the  average  value  of  oil  to  tke  whale-fishers  at  S7/.  per 
tcm,  (7/.  bang  deducted  for  paying  the  premiums  of  the  mas- 
ter and  seamen  on  the  oil,  with  expences  of  extractit^  it,  &c.) 
the  larger  ship,  to  return  the  same  profits  to  the  owners  as 
the  smaller,  will  require  a  cargo  of  5^  tons  of  oil  each  voyage 
more  than  that  of  the  smaller ;  but  every  ton  of  oil  she  pro- 
cures above  that  quantity  in  excess,  will  be  equal  to  S72.  ad- 
vantage to  the  owners.  Supposing,  then,  the  two  ships  to  get 
full  cargoes,  the  larger  will  carry  about  S40  tons,  and  the 
smaller  about  160,  the  difference  of  which  is  80  tons ;  this, 
reckoned  at  272.  per  ton,  expences  in  prenuums  and  manu- 
facture being  deducted,  amounts  to  SI602.,  the  adcfidonal 
profit  in  favour  cS  the  larger  vessel  This  advantage,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  casual ;  yet  it  is  so  considerable,  that  when 
connected  with  the  first  mentioned  advantage  of  profiting  to 
a  greater  extent  on  meeting  with  a  '^  heavy  run  of  fish,^  to- 
gether with  the  superior  comfort  and  convenience  afforded  in 
large  vessels,  it  becomes  a  benefit  of  much  greater  moment 
than  the  excess  of  expences  with  which  it  is  obtained ;  conse- 
quently these  conrnderations  appear  to  warrant  the  eqmpment 
of  vessels  of  880  or  840  tons,  in  preference  to  any  of  smaller 
dimensions,  on  the  ground  of  thw  superiority  in  pcnnt  of 
adaptation,  and  advantage  to  the^nroprietors. 

As  a  roomy  vessel  of  880  or  840  tons  will  contain  as  large 
a  cargo  as  can  generally  be  obtained,  even  in  the  most  favour- 
able season,  it  is  probable  that  a  much  further  increase  of  ton- 
nage would  be  ahnost  useless ;  and  if  so,  it  must  be  obtained 
at  a  real  expence  and  disadvantage.  How  far,  however,  a 
moderate  increase  or  (Uminution  of  tonnage  might  be  made, 
without  becoming  unprofitable,  must  be  a  matter  of  opinicHi 
and  vBicartainty. 


FORTIFICATIONS  OF  A  CEEEXLAMO  SHIP.       [aPP.  k'  II. 


I 

^^L     8.    PokTOBK  M0TICE5   RESPECTING  THE  FOKTiriCATIOXS  OF 
^^V  A  <:R£EUL.LXD  SHtP. 

^K  [See  p.  igi.] 

^^H      A  plan  for  the  intenutl  fortL'i^onB  of  a  whole-ship,  adopt- 
^^V^  by  Messrs  Hurry  and  Gibson  in  the  fitting  out  of  the 
^^B  Lady  Forbes  from  Liverpool,  and,  since  then,  applied  to  a 
^^B  -new  ship  built  by  Messrs  Mottershcad  and  Hays  of  that 
^^M  port,  seems  to  possess  some  advantages  over  that  described  in 
^^V  Chap.  iv.  sect  1-  of  this  volume,  and,  it  appears  to  mc,  ought 
^1^   therefore  to  be  noticed.     The  new  ship,  which  is  intended  to 
he  put  under  my  command,  is  of  a  very  superior  and  sub- 
stantial liuild,  and  is  fortified  within  the  bow  in  the  manoH' 
following  : 

The  breast-hooks,  five  in  number,  are  IS  inches  square^ 
and  about  12  feet  in  length,  and  are  placed  12  inches  asun- 
der. All  the  breast-hooks  are  extended  by  an  horizontal  tim- 
ber api^ied  to  each  end,  and  er^y  space  b  filled  up  with  four 
similar  timbers,  (a  little  slighter),  while  three  horizontal  ranges 
of  timber  of  a  amilar  kind  are  fJaced  beneath  the  lowest  c^ 
the  breast-hooks.  These  altogether  fonn  a  solid  bed  of  tim- 
ber, ectending  from  the  bold-beams  downward  to  the  foot  of 
the  ^nxi,  and  oocupyii^  the  whole  interior  of  the  bows  to 
the  distance  of  17  feet  on  each  side  of  the  stem.  This  part 
of  the  fonificatMxis  intersects,  in  the  direction  of  its  timbers, 
the  square-frames  and  cant-timbers  of  the  bows  nearly  at 
r^t  an^^  and  each  hook,  intennediate  timber  and  pcnnter, 
is  bolted  with  ct^^ier  into  every  fiame  which  it  intersects. 
Across  this  horizontal  range  of  the  fortificatjons  are  pJaced  7 
Sjiders,  ext^tding  from  the  hold-beams  down  to  the  lowest 
pinnter ;  aOe  rider  is  in  the  centre,  correspMiding,  in  positioii, 
wiUi  the  st«D,  another  crosses  the  ends  of  all  the  pcunteis, 
and  two  more  f>n  each  ade  are  placed  at  equal  intervals  be- 
tween those  in  the  extreme^  and  in  midships.-  Near  about 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  of  which  the  bows  at  the  h«^t  of 
the  hold-beams  are  arcs,  is  fixed  a  square  perpendicular  tim- 
ber called  a  kittg-poit,  of  the  diameter  of  18  or  19  inches 


• 
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each  side,  and  extending  from  one  of  tlie  hold-beams  to  the 
kelson.  This  post  is  convex  on  the  fore  part,  present- 
ing an  arch  towards  the  stem,  and  receives  the  interior  ends 
of  the  shores,  twenty-eight  in  number,  fixed  against  tlie  ri- 
ders. It  is  supported  abai\  by  two  beams,  of  12  inches 
square,  one  2^  feet,  the  other  5  feet  below  the  hqld-beams, 
which  are  securely  fastened  by  knees  to  the  timbers  in  the 
bows.  As  the  lung-post  oecupies  a  central  po^ticm  with  re- 
gard to  the  bows  of  the  ship,  the  shores  being  set  in  dose  or- 
der between  it  and  every  lider,  btaime  rtdii  of  the  circle  of 
which  the  water-line  of  the  bows  ferais  the  orcumferenoe. 
Hence,  whenever  a  blow  \§  recdved  on  any  part  of  the  bow, 
the  shock  is  communicated  by  the  shores  directly  to  the  long- 
post,  and  from  thence  dispersed  throughout  every  part  of  the 
fortifications  with  whic  h  it  is  connected. 


No.  III. 
[Referred  to  in  p.  199.] 

SCHEDULE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  FISH1K6  APPARATUS  NECES- 
SARY FOR  A  SHIP  OF  THREE  HUNDRED  TOV8  BURDfeM  OR 
UPWARDS,  INTENDED  TO  BE  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  GREEN- 
LAND TRADE. 

Wood  and  Iron  Work, 
7  or  8  whalt-boatSy  of  5  or  6  oars ;  those  of  five  oara  are  the 
most  convenient,  and  are  usually  ^  or  36  feet  in  length* 
£5  or  30  pairs  of  pulling  oars^  14  to  16  feet  in  length. 

6  or  8  pairs  of  steering  oars,  18  to  SO  feet  in  length. 
60  harpoons. 

40  lances, 

SO  boaUiooks, 

2  or  8  dozen  seal  clubs. 

7  or  10  splicing'fids. 
7  or  8  hoai^awes. 

7  or  8  grapnels. 

S  or  more  hos^Umnees. 

S 


Car  S/nebnt, 

10  or  MpietJkaakf. 

9  fmn  it  iuaulhtrjk* .  <»  nan. 

7  pnrs  st»pitr$. 

9  01  i  fun  f4  T*  amd  dam,  at  teu  d[  bomt-gtrr. 

%  {y^uitiyiMme  lumdtpaees. 

0iron  dotha. 

3  to  4  ke-polet,  34  feet  in  lei^th. 

1  ice-anchor,  100  D).  in  weight. 

1  ditto.  75  IK 

3  ditto,  M)b. 

t  (Utto,  90  lb. 

1  bay^ee  andwr,  35  lb. 

3  ke-grapntU. 

6  ice-aate*  or  ice-dritti. 

1  Jce-«no,  lit  or  14  Teet  in  length. 

3  ditto,  with  moveable  backs,  6  and  9  feet, 

1  harpoon-fpm,  or  more. 

1  Jleruinff  teifue,  or  extra  eapttem. 

1  armourtr'aj'urgt. 

3  pain  tif  cant-kook*. 

1  |inir  of  cham-iUn^  for  casks. 
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1  ItiU  iron. 

1  ^ck  trough,  with  suppcurting  screws  for  the  lid  ^. 

1  harpoon  chest,  about  6  feet  long,  2^  brood,  and  S|  deq>. 

4  or  6  bhUAer-pimps  t. 

1  or  2  grindstones. 

280  to  800  tons  of  ra«j(r#,  of  sizes  snitible  for  stowage. 

A  quantity  of  hoop-^ir^n  and  rivets. 

A  set  of  cooper*s  tools. 

A  set  of  armourer's  tools^  including  y{2ef. 

Bungs;  spare  staves;  stave-ends  for  buckets  and  speck- 
tubs,  &C. 

Rickers,  poles,  or  other  wood  for  harpoon  and  lance-stocks; 
handles  of  knives,  spades,  prickers,  pick-haaks,  seal- 
clubs,  ice-axes,  ice-poles,  boat-hooks,  &c.  &c.  8cc.  and 
wood  for  tholes,  &o. 

Blodcs  and  davits. 
Davits  or  cranes  for  seven  boats. 
18  boat4acJcle,  threefold  blocks. 
12  leadingMocks  for  the  above. 
8  or  10  gt^-blocks  or  speck4ackU  blocks,  16  or  18  inches. 

2  leading-Hocks  for  speck-tackles,  iron-bound. 

1  large  smUch-block,  3  inch  mortice,  iron-bound. 
8  ibm^blocks,  2  double,  1  single,  24  inches. 
7  boa^  ^Tio^A-blocks. 

Cordage. 
60  whale4ines9 120  fathoms  each. 
^  ff^i/9  8  to  10  inches,  tapered. 
Boats  tackle-faUs,  £00  fietthoms ;  2  J  inches. 
Kent  tackle-faUj  70  fathoms ;  5  inches. 
Speck  tackle^fbUSi  and  rope  for  bone-geer,  200  fathoms ; 
S\  inches. 

5  or  6  iceJiawsers  or  warps,  80  to  120  fathoms  each ;  from 

4  to  9  inches  in  circumference. 

*  When  a  Uabber-eatting  appuatnt  (s  used,  the  fpeck-tron^  Inll-lnm,  and 
chapplng^kjiivfla,  are  icavcd  j  needed* 

"f  F^Dzee  of  meet  of  Uie  above  Inatramenta  aie  eontained  In  Plilea  w/ML 
xix.  sz.  zxL  and  xxii.    See  Uie  left  artide  of  thia  AppendiXi 


5Vt    XAsnrES  mr  jtsmMMM^misat  vkals-ssifs.   [atf.  s*  it, 
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THflS  CftZVky  VITU  iOXi:   AC'.OCVT  or  TMi:  ATilDJLTirS, 
C£AT11ICATJ»,  Ak.  &£^Z1UL£.  AT  i^w. 

[Rdnnd  to  pL  19a] 

Jh  Ab^rari  f/f  the  DtrtcHotu  apyruLtd  and  iramwniitd  bjf 
Ike  CcmmiMiotUTt  afCustatn^  fsr  rr:^'laiing' tkt  procerd- 
hiffi  nf  Survfymg  Ojjkert^  mtmetumrm^  tatd  exaaamng 
vOo  tht  suae  cf  Skip*  inUmdtd  fur  the  Xortkem  Wkalt'- 
PiAcrisi. 

Billet  fior  Abheascesmevt,  &c 

1.  The  dup  being  aground,  diy,  and  upnght,  her  length 
is  taken,  from  the  aft  side  of  the  main  stem-poit,  (and  not 
from  any  faLe  piece  attached  to  it,)  '*  oo  a  str^igh:  Hoc  along 
the  rabbit  of  the  keel,  to  the  fi>re  pari  uf  the  maiivstem.  hx  a 
line  imirje<Iiately  under  the  bowsprit,  and  squared  lo  ilie  line 
of  tlie  ralihit  of  the  ketL"'     Thi*  is  '•  the  iciijnh  lai^n." 

2.  '•  Tlie  hreadtli  is  to  l>e  taken  in  the  brt^aderst  part,  out- 
wde  and  outride,  immediately  above  or  below  tlie  mjin-wales, 
deduclin;^  doubling,  sliealhing,  or  any  exlraordiaarj-  thick 
stuff  worker!  thereon."     Thi>  Li  "  the  extTL-me  breadth."* 

*^.  From  "  the  lent^lh  Laktir  dt<iuct  three-fifths  of  the 
hrearlth,  and  the  remainder  i^  esteemed  ''  the  length  of  the 
keel  for  tonnagv.*^ 

4.  Multiply  '*  the  length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage,"  by  "  the 
extreme  breadth,""  and  tJie  product  by  half  the  extreme 
breadth,  and  divide  the  whole  bv  94,  pves  the  tonnage. 
(This  article  is  followed  by  some  hints  for  performing  the  ad- 
mea.surements  with  accuracy.) 

5.  To  ascertain  the  identity  of  the  crew  on  the  return  of 
the  ships,  the  mustering  officers  are  directed,  on  mustering  out- 
wards, to  take  dowTi  the  names  of  the  mariners,  die  age, 
where  born  and  resident,  stature  and  description  of  each  ac- 
cording to  a  printed  form ;  and  if,  on  the  return,  tlie  descrip- 
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tions  do  not  correspond,  the  differences  are  to  be  represented 
to  the  Collector,  &c.  and  transmitted  to  the  Board.  A  dupli- 
cate  of  such  list  is  to  be  entered  ^*  on  the  back  of  the  certifi* 
cate,  of  the  ship^s  being  properly  fitted  for  the  whale-fishery  ; 
and  the  owner  and  master^s  oath.^ 

The  Mode  of  Mustering  Greenland-ships. 

1.  When  the  ship  is  completely  fitted  according  to  law, 
^*  the  master  or  owner  ^ves  notice  that  she  will  be  ready  for 
muster  on  a  certain  day ;  on  which  the  proper  ofiicers  go  on 
board,  when  a  list  of  the  crew  b  delivered  to  them  by  the  ma- 
ster, in  which  is  described  their  names  and  stations,  and  they 
are  all  ordered  on  the  quarter-deck,  dose  to  the  tafrail,  when 
the  muster  b^ins.^ 

2,  Masteb. — "  The  master  is  called  and  examined  very 
strictly,  whether  he  has  on  board  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  good 
and  wholesome  provisions,  to  serve  the  whole  crew  for  six 
months  with  full  allowance ;  an  account  of  which  is  given  in 
writing,  and  afterwards  sworn  to  before  the  collector.'" 

8.  Surgeon. — **  The  person  nominated  as  surgeon  is  next 
called,  and  strictly  examined  as  to  his  abilities  and  qualifica- 
tions ;  if  he  produces  certificates,  &c  of  his  having  been  r^u- 
larly  bred  to  that  profession  he  is  passed ;  if  not,  he  is  re- 
jected, and  another  proper  person  is  provided  before  the  ship 
is  suffered  to  clear  out."" 

4.  Harpooners. — *^  The  harpooners  are  called  and  exa- 
mined separately ;  those  who  have  been  three  voyages  in 
that  fishery,  and  in  the  character  of  boat-steerers,  are  passed ; 
those  who  have  not,  are  rejected." 

5.  BoAT-sTEEKERs. — **  Boat-steerers  are  examined;  such 
as  have  been  two  voyages  in  this  fishery,  in  the  character  of 
line-managers,  are  admitted,  or  otherwise  rejected." 

6.  Line-managers.-—^^  Line-managers  are  rejected  uiv> 
less  they  have  been  one  or  more  voyages  in  the  fishery." 

7.  Green-men.—*^  Green-men  are  admitted,  whether  sea- 
men or  landmen,  provided  they  have  never  before  been  on 
auch  a  voyage  or  fishery." 

VOL.  11.  K  k 
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8.  ArrRCimcss. — **  ApprenUces  niust  be  above  t«flt«e 
■ml  under  iwvnty  vcan  <rf'  ^e  wbei  boond  ;  and  the  inde*- 
nirc9  mmtt  be  fur  Utree  jean  «t  lea*.  If  aaj  dcmbt  ahse  as 
(o  the  pn^Kf  age,  proof  musX  be  made  bj  the  ottster,  prodo- 
ting  tiis  parochial  register,  or  otherwise  the  boj-  is  n^ecfied. 
Care  U  tAken,  by  exatniniDg  the  iDdentures,  to  bec  thai  the 
owners  Dames,  and  the  name  of  the  sliip  in  which  thej  are  la 
•ervc,  «c  ifuerted  thereiiL" 

9-  "  The  ntnnher  of  Enes,  baqxxns,  boots,  and  other  r»- 
Ijuialcf  prescribed  by  the  act,  are  exanune^L" 

The  muater-liM  is  then  made  out,  "  certified  and  dehvered 
Id  the  collector,  who  thereby  clears  the  i^hjp  out«-ai^  and 
the  board  grants  her  licence  to  proceed  on  l»er  voj-age  •." 

"  On  the  return,  the  maflter  gives  notice  to  the  mtuterrng 
•fficen,  who  go  on  board,  otder  the  £rew  upon  the  i 
deck,  and  proceed  by  calling  them  by  their  names.  If  i 
hare  run,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  perMn  presoit  b 
examined  strictly  as  to  his  quahficatiaQS,  and  his  name  is  pl^ 
eed  in  the  list,  nodng  in  wboee  room  he  has  aerred.  Ae 
contents  of  the  caigo  is  inserted  in  this  list" 

SoBU  Account  ^the  AffidaviU,  Certificata,  ^.  requtred  tjf 


1.  The  CertificaU  of  the  tnustering  cAcer  consists  of  a  co- 
py of  the  "  muster-list,*'  with  a  notificatkta  of  the  number  of 
hnea,  harpocms,  and  boats  on  board,  and  a  dedamtion  of  die 
suffidency  of  the  proriaons, — of  the  resael  b«iig  stnaiglj 
built,  and  otherwise  a  proper  ship  tm  sudi  voyi^  and  fidie- 
ry, — and  of  there  being  among  her  crew  a  sufficient  nomba- 
of  harpooners,  steersmen,  and  line-managers,  who  have  befcae 
been  employed  in  such  Toyages.  This,  also  indudu^  the  af- 
fidavits of  the  owner  and  master,  with  regard  to  their  fiutlrful 


*  Ai  ibe  ZicEMK  b  m  nutter  of  ri^t,  when  iH  the  pap«»  «xpreirive  <f  (be 
condltioiu  of  Ibt  Uw  having  ban  taiSSti,  an  Tegnl>ri;  |a»p»<wl,  Uie  M^  ii 
QM  ohligcd  to  mh  ■md  the  mivil  of  the  UcnKc 
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iiitenti<»»  as  to  the  deKign  of  die  voyage,  is  mgned  by  tlie 
collector  and  coniptroiler  of  the  port,  and  completes  the 
*^  certiiScate  of  a  ship^s  being  properly  fitted  for  the  whale- 
fishery." 

£.  Oumcr's  and  Master's  Oath, — The  nature  of  these  affi- 
davits is  very  clearly  defined  in  act  S6th  Geo.  III.  c  41.  §  1. 
(See  third  paragraph  of  Appendix,  N®  I.) 

3.  Master's  Bond, — ^Every  master  of  a  whale-ship,  bdbre 
licence  can  be  granted  for  the  diip  to  proceed  on  her  voyage^ 
must  be  bound,  along  with  two  sufficient  securities,  of  whom 
the  owner  who  clears  the  ship  is  generally  one,  in  the  sum  of 
L.  900,  or  treble  the  bounty,  for  the  faithful  dealings  of  him- 
self and  ahip^s  company,  in  r^ard  to'  the  said  ship,  and  voy- 
age. 

This  bond,  after  reciting  sections  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  & 
10,  of  act  26th  Geo.  III.  a  41,  &e.  proceeds  to  the  conditions 
of  the  obligation,  which  are  such,  **  that  if  the  said  ship  F, 
now  owned,  manned,  and  navigated,  and  duly  qualified  for 
the  said  fishery,  in  such  manner  as  is,  by  the  said  act,  direc- 
ted and  required,  shall  so  continue  during  the  whole  voyage ; 
and  if  all  the  whale-fins,  oil  and  blubber,  which  shall  be  real- 
ly and  truly  caught  and  taken  in  the  said  seas,  by  the  crew  of 
such  ship  only,  or  with  the  asustance  of  the  crew  of  any  other 
licensed  ship,  before  that  time,  shall  be  imported  in  the  said 
ship  into  some  port  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  if  the  said  master, 
and  his  ship^s  company,  do  and  shall  in  all  respects  whatso- 
ever, conform  themselves  to  the  said  act,  and  deal  faithfully 
in  the  execution  thereof,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  or 
else  to  remain  and  be  in  full  force,  effect,  and  virtue. 

Sealed  and  delivered  (being  (Signed  by  the  master 

first  legally  stamped)  in  and  each  security.) 

the  presence  of 

(Collector) 
(ComptroUer) 

4.  Protection  Bonds. — In  time  of  war,  the  officers  of 
whale-fishing  ships  are  protected,  while,  on  coasting-voyages, 

KkS 
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dtning  the  intenrab  of  esdi  voyage  to  the  fidwij,  at  wdl  aa 
dmuig  thw  aerntude  in  the  lUp  to  wUdh  thqr  bc^^  and 
die  fleamen  of  Budi  dnpa  aie  fikewiae  protected  from  the  Itt 
of  Fdbruaryeadi  year,  to  the  end  of  the  next  miming  toj- 

•ge- 

Q^ber'^Soad— The  penakf  of  tUs  bond  is  die  sinnof  ^PSS& 

After  the  recapitulation  of  aeetkm  17.  of  actSeGth6eo.III.c.41. 
relatjngtotbeprotectiaaof  ofltersof  whale^shingih^  the 
nature  of  die  oUigation  of  tUa  bond,  in  wUch  theofficaraaie 
joindy  and  aevendly  Hable,  is  stated  to  be,  that  diey  ihall  leu 
tuili  on  board  their  ship  <^  on  or  befiiR  the  10th  of  Maidi 
UBMmgj  and  shall  proceed  in  the  said  sinp  to  Gieedbnd  or 
OtEwvf  Straits,  or  eitfaer  of  them,  on  die  said  fidieiy  f  thea 
tins  obligation  to  be  void,  or  dse  to  remain  in  fiill  fiiroe. 

^igned^  in  the  presence  of  the  CoDector  and  Comptrol- 
ler,, by  each  of  the  protected  officers.) 

Seamen's  Bond,  Penalty  L.  250.  This  bvnd  is  similar 
to  the  former.  Act  26th  Geo.  III.  §  17.  being  recited,  the 
conditions  of  tlie  obligation  are  stated  to  be,  that  if  such  nam- 
ed men  shall  remain  on  board  and  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  said  ship,  all  and  every  of  them,  and  shall  proceed  in  the 
said  ship  to  Greenland  or  Davis'  Straits  on  the  said  fishery, 
then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  or  else  to  remain  in  full  force  *. 

5.  Master  and  Mate'^s  Oath  on  the  Ship's  i?eft/rw.— In 
this  affidavit,  the  act  by  which  it  is  ordered  (S6th  Geo.  III. 
c.  41.  §  8.)  is  so  closely  followed  that  it  needs  no  description. 

6.  Affidaxnt  of  tht  Truth  of  the  Loff-book, — This  is  ano- 
dier  oath  administered  to  the  master  and  mate.  In  the  form 
of  it,  section  10.  of  act  26th  Geo.  III.  c.  41.  is  closely  fol- 
lowed. 

7.  Affidavit  of  the  Importer. — This  oath  is  taken  before 
the  cargo  imported  can  be  admitted^to  entry  on  the  duties 
chargeable  on  the  produce  of  British  fishing,  and  expresses, 
**  tliat  all  the  whale-fins,  oil,  and  blubber,  imported  in  the 


*  It  waft,  in  some  ports,  a  prevailing  mistake,  that  the  owners  of  the  mdiale- 
ships  were  the  bondmen  of  the  seamen ;  whereas,  by  the  nature  of  the  bond,  it  is 
clear  that  both  officers  and  seamen  are  alone  botwd  for  themselTes  and  for  one 
«other. 
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said  ship  this  present  voyage,  were  really  and  bona  fide 
caught  and  taken  in  the  said  seas  (of  Greenland  or  Davis** 
Straits)^  by  the  crew  of  the  sud  ship  only,  or  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  crew  of  some  other  British  built  ship  or  vessel,  li- 
censed for  this  voyage,  pursuant*"  to  act  of  Parliament. 

From  the  construction  of  this  clause,  any  ship  having  re- 
caved  assistance  in  the  capture  of  a  whale  from  the  crew  of  a 
foreign  vessel,  at  any  vessel  not  duly  licensed,  whether  by  ac- 
cident or  deagn,  thei^  arises  a  legal  incapacity  for  claiming 
the  bounty,  or  even  for  importing  the  cargo  free  of  the  for- 
eign duties!  In  such  cases,  however,  where  it  should  be 
made  to  appear  that  the  law  was  not  wilfully  broken,  an  ap- 
plication only  to  the  Treasury  would,  probably,  be  necessary 
for  restoring  to  the  owners  of  the  vessel  their  forfdted  privi-. 
leges.  Yet  the  form  is  objectionable,  from  the  temptation  it 
oiFers  to  make  false  attestation  for  avoiding  the  risk  (5f  loang 
the  bounty,  or  the  trouble  of  making  the  necessary  applica- 
tions for  obtaining  it,  and  for  getting  rid  of  the  heavy  duties 
chargeable  on  the  produce  of  foreign  fishing. 

The  oaths  required  to  be  taken  before  the  officers  of  Cus- 
toms, while  they  are  extremely  pfunful  to  consdentious  per- 
sons, are,  perhaps,  productive  of  no  real  benefit  to  the  reve- 
nue. From  their  frequency,  they  ccrtxdnly  tend  to  make  ap- 
peals to  the  Almighty  too  familiar,  and  reduce  the  solemnity 
of  an  oath  into  a  matter  of  form.  They  have,  indeed,  a  still 
more  dangerous  tendency.  For  it  may  be  observed,  that 
many  oaths  administered  at  a  custom-house,  are  so  worded 
that  it  is  impossible  to  attest  the  truth  of  the  whole  of  the 
points,  without  applying  a  construction  to  the  spirit  of  the 
oath,  whicb'does  not  appear  in  the  letter.  Hence,  it  becomes 
a  practice,  almost  iRdispensable,  not  to  swear  to  the  simple 
meaning  of  the  words  that  are  read,  but  to  such  a  construe* 
tion  of  them  as  the  individual  to  whom  they  are  presented  may 
believe  them  capable.  Thus,  all  that  is  bimed  at  is  to  avoid 
wilful  and  corrupt  perjury ;  whilst  the  act  of  swearing  to  the 
trtith  of  what  you  know  nothing  of,  becomes  occasionaUy  ne- 
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lEipuj  fa  dw  fwjnwuriiii  iirimimrnn     When  cBoe  ah  o«di 
iHoi  itr^illHBiljy  pojuty  beooma  a  crime  of  little  move 
w^kl^  fti  Ae  imnd  of  a  penn  nol  over  KrapalDap  m 
JMh%  Aas  the  spealdng  (if  an  imtnidL 

So.  V. 

ACCOOHT  OF  ▲  TaiAL  AESrXCTIVG  THS  aiCHT  OF  THB  BUST 

Bx^miMSNT,  TO  A  WHAI.K  sTanci:  BT  OMX  OP  VKK  caxw 

GafeTcnus  fFiBmaon. 

Ifr  SoLiciroR-GsKERAL  aaid^  this  was  an  actiaii  of  tzover, 
to  recsover  the  value  of  a  whak,  a  harpoon,  a  Une^  and  a  boat. 
The  question  aroBe  out  of  the  whale-fishery.  The  plaintiff 
was  owner  of  a  Greenland  ship  called  the  Neptune ;  and  the 
defendant  was  owner  of  the  Experiment,  another  ship  in  the 
same  trade.  One  morning  in  die  year  1804,  perhaps  much  such 
another  cold  morning  as  this  was,  the  two  ships^  boats  were 
fishing  near  tlie  North  Pole.  The  Neptune'^s  boat  was  looking 
out  near  a  vast  field  of  ice,  about  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  when 
the  crew  perceived  a  whale.  The  harpooner  of  the  Neptune 
instantly  struck  the  fish,  which  plunged,  and  carried  with  her 
above  1200  yards  of  line.  The  crew  were  determined  not  to 
lose  her,  and  therefore  kept  the  line  fast  to  the  boat,  and  suf- 
fered the  whale  to  draw  it  under  the  ice.  The  crew  themselves 
got  upon  the  ice,  and  erected  a  flag,  as  a  signal  to  die  Nep- 
tune, that  they  had  struck  a  fish.  They  knew  the  whale 
mu^  return  in  a  certmn  dme  to  get  air.  The  Neptune^s 
people  obeyed  the  signal,  and  sent  off  five  boats  to  assist. 
They  arrived  before  any  of  the  boats  of  the  Experiment, 
which  were  fishing  at  a  distance,  and  w^hich  also  came  to  the 
spot,  in  consequence  of  a  signal  from  that  ship.  It  happen- 
ed that  the  whale  .rose  widi  her  head  towards  the  Experi- 

*  For  this  important  article  I  am  indebted  to  James  Gule,  £&q.  of  Shod- 
wdl,  London. 
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mentis  boats,  and  their  harpoons  struck  her.    3he  was  struck 
five  or  &x  times,  and  was  at  last  killed.     The  captain  of  the 
Neptune  expostulated  with  the  caption  of  the  Experiment, 
observing,  that  it  was  impossible  the  latter  should  dispute 
his  title,  as  hb  harpoon,  which  was  first  struck,  had  all  along 
remained  fixed  to  the  boat     He  said,  that  it  was  evident  he 
had  never  left  the  pursuit  of  the  fish ;  on  the  contrary,  inr 
stead  of  cutting  the  line  with  a  hatchet,  to  save  the  lives  of 
the  crew,  he  had  ^ven  the  whale  the  boat,  in  order  that 
when  it  arose  again,  it  might  appear  like  a  buoy  crying  out, 
<<  This  is  the  fish  of  the  Neptune.""  He  added,  that  the  boats 
of  the  Neptune  were  at  hand  to  assist ;  surely,  th^,  he  could 
not  pretend  to  have  any  right  to  keep  the  whale.    ^^  Aye^ 
marry,  do  I,^  replied  the  other,  <'  and  I  daim  your  harpoon, 
line,  and  boat,  too ;  and,  by  God^s  providence,  I  will  have 
them.^    This  phrase  was  not  without  its  meaning;  for  the 
people  of  Greenland,  not  the  most  cultivated  and  polished 
place  in  the  w(Hrld,  had  a  notion  that  every  thing  they  found 
afloat,  God'^s  providence  sent,  and  so  they  kept  it     The 
cajgtain  of  the  Neptime  did  not  think  premier  to  decide  the 
difference  by  force  of  arms,  but  said  he  should  refer  it  to 
the  laws  of  thb  country.    Upon  his  return,  he  was  anxious 
to  avoid  litigation,  and  applied  for  his  line  and  boat ;  but  the 
defendant  said,  **  Whai  you  get  your  fish,  you  shall  have 
your  line  and  boat,  but  not  before.*^    The  Learned  Counsd 
submitted,  that  the  jmndple  on  which  this  case  ought  to  be 
decided  was  this:   It  was  not  because  a  partieular  person 
struck  a  fish,  and  his  harpoon  r^nained  in  her,  that  she  was 
his  property ;  it  must  appear  that  he  was  in  pursuit  of  her, 
and  of  that  fact  some  evident  sign  was  required.     If  a  boat^s 
crew  found  that  a  fish  was  too  strong  for  them,  they  had  al- 
ways an  hatchet  ready  to  cut  the  line ;  and  when  they  pre- 
ferred their  own  safety  to  the  fish,  any  one  might  afterwards 
pursue  it ;  but  if  they  meant  to  retain  the  occupancy,  they 
kept  the  line  fixed  to  the  boat     The  boat^^s  crew  of  the  Nep- 
tune had  done  die  latter ;  they  had  never  quitted  the  line, 
tiut  had,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  given  the  whale  the  boa^ 
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in  order  that  thev  m'i<Tht  not  be  saiJ  to  have  abandooed  their 

m 

light.  William  Keld,  the  haqxxmer,  distinctly  prured 
the  facts  stated  bv  Mr  Solicitor-General.  He  said  the  vfaale. 
as  soon  as  he  struck  her.  ran  out  five  line^,  aniuunung  to  650 
fathom,  or  ISOO  yards ;  the  lines  were  fastened  to  the  boa:, 
and  they  gave  the  boat  for  the  salety  of  the  tish  :  they  goc 
upon  the  ice,  and  made  the  usual  signal :  the  boots  of  both 
ships  came  up,  and  in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the 
whale  rose,  and  the  Experiment's  boots  stmck  her. 

On  his  cross  examination,  he  said,  it  was  not  for  the  crew 
to  remain  in  the  boat ;  if  thev  had,  the  whale  would  have 
ghren  them  a  journey  under  the  sea. 

Lord  Ellexboeoitgh  observed,  that  the  questioQ  wk  re^ 
duced  to  the  mere  title  to  the  boat.  As  to  the  whale,  the  oc- 
cupancy was  gone.  The  crew  of  the  Neptune's  boot  Lftd 
ceased  to  hold  me  fi>h  ;  and  thev  could  not  V^  said  :o  hcic  :i 

m 

more,  Kv-au^:  ihv  lx\i:  waii  aiiaciu-il  to  Cue  .ir.t,  :>.in  i:'  iZ.T 

mic'-^  ^  'V  i.v>:  jl~?.\  i  r.  :  i  it  a. :  \ «.  r. :  u re.  A  i. . :.  r.  v.  1 .  -  -•  ^-  j  r.  -  -:-i 
a  birii.  •*:!::>.  j.rio:licr  aijcrw^rds  kil  t^,  r./^'h:  di  •.!.  -  i  —- 
the  <ho:. 

Mr  E.'ijK'.NE  siiJ.  :ha:  ar'ter  ^*hn  ejJ  :.ii.czi  rr.^n  -_f 
Lon.l>:".ir.  i:  v^s  n-  :  r.t<>:-sar\-  rV^r  W.::\  to  tr/.cT  I'jl.v  iz'.v    ■-:•£ 

h  m  m 

siib';c\:.     IK  vr^s  r^r-ua-.L-c  his  L'-i^hir-  *   --i  r.-.-  ?-f  ;Lr  ^ 

cus:o";   to   lv  v-..;  .j:^-,-!.  \\:.:cl\  i:;*.:   .\:vri  ..vcrir..:  :- =r  :^i.  : 

cstaM  1  -h ^:\i ,   n; ;  r.;   t -r-x ::L .  v  ^I'.t:  : :  h .li  '  -^t.  n  ■■  l^^  r.  :'i  ■  ;  i. 

loAFiuxi  J  i: . : cv  i  B .:  ! .  r ) ,  'J: .-.  *.   2 s  :' . e  >  -'  ■  -x  :>     :'  i. .  :^  •_•  - : 

,      -  ,  •    ■  .... 

OtV    il!;^.s.^\; ■'    t^i.^r^     I.-.      .t.;;^c■     -J^-A*,    ..     >• -•!     --„ ■ 

ino>r.vc:»u:i:  Ur  :hv  ■:   -r.-  «  :'   --.f 

custvMV.   i -it.. 'v :</.;•.:  '.  v  •'..     T'r.z 

11      •       ■ 

1  !  I     '  •  •  •  ■ 

ii.vM'C^....*.  a  >...r.  A-r-  ...:.      »:n • — .. 

h«  «  «  «  V  -  .  - 

Si«]     1 4iL-'-  ■■■■"  T-^-      -.    ".■'^-•■"      •  •        -       —    "T  •■■^. 
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cussioD,  by  oomparing  Mrs  £.  to  a  loose  fish,  whom  any  one 
had  a  right  to  seize.  In  that  case,  Mr  £.  the  husband,  had 
originally  harpooned  the  lady ;  he  had  her  fast ;  but  when  he 
found  she  ran  out  too  much  line,  he  left  her  to  plunge  into 
the  sea  of  folly  and  dissipation  by  herself,  drag^ng  the  weight 
of  her  marriage  vow  along  with  her.  But  he  did  not  the  less 
abandon  her  because  she  was  fastened  to  his  boat.  When  he 
wished  to  recover  her,  or  damages  for  her  loss,  it  was  scud. 
No, — ^he  had  given  her  up, — he  had  left  her  to  her  fate,  and 
as  another  had  harpooned  her,  he  had  a  right  to  retain  her. 
He  admitted  that  the  Solicitor-General  had  put  the  present 
case  very  fairly,  when  he  said  the^  boat  was  placed  like  a 
buoy,  to  cry  out,  **  This  is  the  fish  of  the  Neptune.***  If  such 
an  argument  could  prevml,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  tie 
,  a  buoy  to  a  line,  and  it  might  cry  stinking  fish  long  enough 
before  any  one  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  saving  the  whale 
attached  to  it  He  concluded,  by  expresang  his  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  law  was  with  the  defendant 

.  Lord  Ellenbobough  said,  he  could  not  help  making  a 
distinction  as  to  the  boat,  which  the  men  quitted  in  order  to 
save  themselves.  With  regard  to  the  harpoon  and  line,  the 
fisii,  when  it  made  off  with  them,  acquired,  if  he  might  use 
the  phrase,  a  kind  of  property  in  them,  and  any  body  who  af- 
terwards took  the  fish  had  a  right  to  the  harpoon  in  it 

The  defendant  undertook  to  return  the  boat,  and  the  Jury 
gave  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.     Damages  Is. ;  costs  40s. 


No.  VI. 

SIGNALS  USED  IN  THE  WHALE-7J8HSBY. 

The  commanding  view  which  is  obtained  from  a  ship^s 
mast-head,  enables  a  person  on  the  look-out  in  the  crowds 
nest  to  form  a  much  more  correct  idea  of  the  movements  of  a 
whale,  and  of  the  poaUon  of  boats,  ice,  &c.  than  it  is  possible 
for  the  most  experienced  perscm  to  do  from  a  boat  moving  on 
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the  sorfiwe  of  the  water.  Hence,  it  is  usual  ibr  the  capcain 
cf  eveij  wliak-fiahing  ship,  to  adopt  a  few  ample  signals, 
wbcrdij  he  can  direct  his  boats  when  at  a  distance  beyond  the 
Math  offats  TCMce.  Signals  used  m  the  fishery  may  be  dass- 
ad  imdcr  two  kinds.  General  and  Particular. 

I.  Under  the  term  Greneral  Signals,  I  include  such  signals 
universally  used  and  understood  by  every  person  oon- 
it  with  the  fishery.     The  articles  employed  for  the  pur- 
of  making  these  signals  consist  of  a  ^^  Bucket**  or  ball,  a 
Umon-jack  or  other  small  square  flag, an  Ancient,  and  aWheft. 

1.  TA^  Bucket. — This  consists  of  a  cylinder,  or  globe  of 
canvas,  extended  by  means  of  iron  or  wooden  hoops,  and 
usually  coloured  black.  When  the  bucket  is  displayed  at 
the  mast-head,  it  recalls  the  boats  to  their  ship  from  the  pur- 
suit of  a  fish,  or  from  any  other  embassy.  When  it  is  \-ia. 
lently  drawn  up,  and  alternately  let  down  for  many  times 
successively,  it  is  an  urgent  call  to  the  boats  to  return.  When 
hoisted  liiilf  way  up  from  its  usual  resting-place  to  the  mast- 
head, it  may  (either  signify  that  one  Iwat  is  only  wantetl  when 
many  are  away,  or  that  the  officers  in  the  boats  may  use  their 
pleasure  in  attending  to  it ;  that  is,  they  may  remain  abroad 
if  they  conceive  they  have  any  pro.sjx^ctof  success,  if  not,  they 
are  cxpi^cted  to  return  to  their  ship. 

2.  The  Jack. — In  the  fishery,  this  flag  is  ust»d  to  indicate, 
that  the  Ixwits  belonging  to  the  ship  bearing  it  are  engaged 
with  a  fish.  Its  intention  seems  originally  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely lilxTal.  Hy  it,  a  shij)  fishing  might  be  distinguished 
among  a  niimbcr,  and  others  might  Ixj  directetl  to  tlie  same 
])lace,  where  probably  more  fish  were  to  be  found.  It  has, 
however,  additional  uses  in  the  present  day.  It  sen'es  to  in- 
timate that  a  fish  is  har|XK)ned,  to  the  other  boats  belonging  to 
the  same  ship  which  may  happen  to  l)e  at  a  distance,  and  not 
aware  of  the  circiinistaiice  :  but  most  usually,  it  is  displayed 
as  a  ])re('antioiiarv  measure,  to  prevent  the  interference  of  any 
other  sliip  with  the  fish  s^)  struck,  excepting  in  the  way  of  an 
auxiliarv,  in  which  ca^rc  it  gives  a  friend  au  opj>ortunity  of  as- 
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fasting.    To  i»«vent  disputes  with  n^;ard  to  the  title  to  b  fish  . 
that  has  been  struck,  it  is  generally  good  policy,  wlien  other 
ships  are  near,  to  keep  the  jack  flying  until  the  fish  is  killed. 

When  a  jack  is  moved  vic^ently  up  Eind  down  tlie  mast,  it 
proclaims  the  appeanuice  of  the  fast  liah  on  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  and  when  it  is  thus  accompanied  with  the  bucket,  it 
expreaaea  that  the  fish  is  in  the  line  of  or  near  to  the  ship. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  fishing  season,  a  jack  or 
anaaat  is  used  as  a  kind  of  compUmentary  ognal  to  a  friend, 
expressing  as  much  as  the  usual  greeting  "  How  do  you  do  F" 
and  aa  sealii^  stations,  the  jack  is  sometimeB  substituted  far 
the  bucket  in  recalling  the  boats. 

3.  TTie  Ancient. — When  this  flag  is  busted  at  the  mizen 
peak,  or  mizen  top-mast  bead,  in  the  latter  eoA'oS  the  fishing 
season,  it  indicates  that  the  ship  carrying  it  is  "  full,"  and 
homeward  bound. 

Hoisted  in  the  main  to^vmast  li^ng,  or  indeed  in  any 
other  situation  union  downicard,  the  andent,  or  national  flag, 
is  a  umversal  sea  signal  of  distress.  The  ancient  is  also  used 
as  a  coniplimentaiy  agnal,  and  S(»netimes  as  a  «gnal  express- 
ing a  deare  to  speak  with  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  wliich  it 


4.  A  Whefi. — An  ancient  tied  together  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  its  being  extended  up  and  downwise,  but  which 
does  not  prevent  its  htnizontal  exten^on  under  a  breeze  of 
wind,  is  called  a  wheft  It  b  a  ngnal  used  in  the  fishery  in 
very  urgent  cases.  When  displayed  to  a  ship,  it  expresses  an 
earnest  wish  to  speak  with  the  captain  ;  and  when  in  the  fish- 
ery, addressed  to  the  boats,  it  is  usually  meant  to  recall  them 
peremptorily,  howsoever  they  may  be  engaged ;  under  which 
they  are  authorised,  when  fast  to  a  fish,  to  cut  or  break 
the  line,  or  at  least  they  are  commanded  by  this  sognal  to 
make  every  posuble  exertion  to  join  th^  ship.  The  cases 
whennn  this  signal  is  prindpally  requiute,  are  in  storms  and 
in  doang  ice,  or  when  the  ship  and  boats  are  in  danger  of 
getting  beset  in  a  hazardous  ^tuation,  or  the  crews  of  tho 
boats  of  perishing  by  delay. 
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5.  Distant  5'i^fui2f.— -Besides  these  signals,  the  sails  of  the 
ihip  are  frequently  used  as  distant  signals,  llius,  top-gal- 
lant sails  loosed  but  kept  cleared  up,  is  a  recall  for  the  boats 
when  at  such  a  distance  that  the  bucket  cannot  be  seen ;  the 
jb  half  hoisted  is  a  signal  for  a  fish  a-head  of  the  ship,  &c. 

II.  Particular  Signals  are  such  as  are  contrived  by  the  cap- 
tain of  any  ship  for  the  direction  of  his  harpooners  when  on 
the  fishery,  to  whom  they  are  addressed ;  or  such  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  any  two  or  more  captains,  far  making 
certain  communications  to  cadi  other  when  at  a  distance. 
The  former,  which  are  of  most  general  use,  consist  of  leaving 
or  pointing  in  a  particular  way  and  manner  with  a  kind  of 
screen,  hat,  or  speaking  trumpet,  whereby  a  idngle  boat  can, 
at  a  short  distance,  be  very  accurately  directed.  A  bugle- 
horn  has  been  adopted  for  the  same  purpose,  in  combination 
with  other  signals  ;  but  signals  with  l>alls  are  of  all  others  the 
most  expressive,  and  at  the  same  time  perhaj^s  tlie  most  sim- 
ple. This  kind  of  si<rnal  has  Leen  occasionally  adopted,  but 
only  very  partially,  and  has  lx?en  generally  al)andoned  on  ac- 
aiunt  ui*  the  mistakes  ow  the  j)art  of  the  seamen  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  owing  to  the  want  of  simplicity  in  the  signals 
tliemselves.  15y  means  of  a  signal  yard,  placed  acrt>ss  a  {x>le 
erected  at  the  top-gallant-mast  head,  three  distinct  jx)sitions 
for  signals  are  obtained,  the  two  yard  arms  and  the  pole  end 
or  siirnnl-mast  head.  Now,  by  the  different  arranfjement  of 
balls  in  these  three  |X)sitions,  not  exceeding  three  in  num- 
Ikt,  thirty-one  distinct  signals  may  he  made.  It  may,  how- 
ever, he  observed,  that  in  accomplishing  this  number,  it  is  al- 
ways necessary  that  the  jxiople  in  the  l)oats  to  Avhom  the  sig- 
nals are  addressed,  should  be  able  to  distinguish  the  star- 
board from  the  lar])oard  yard-arm.  This  will  be  self-evident 
when  they  are  ahead  or  astern  of  the  ship,  provided  they  can 
see  which  way  the  ship  is  lying ;  and  when  the  boats  are  a- 
beam  of  the  ship,  the  atarhoard  yard-ann  may  always  be  dis- 
tinguished by  bracing  it  fijrward.  In  addition  to  thb,  the 
starboard   yard-arm  might  be  painted  red,  and  one  of  the 
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balls,  to  be  displayed  always  on  the  same  nde,  might  b^  of 
the  same  colour.   By  this  arrangement,  the  number  of  signals ' 
with  three  balls  would  be  reduced  to  twenty-nine  ;  but  tlus 
would  be  sufficient  for  every  purpose  in  the  fishery. 

Thus  much  refers  to  signals  for  clear  weather ;  in  a  fog, 
however,  other  signals  are  requisite.  These,  from  tlie  nature 
of  the  circumstances,  can  only  be  conveyed  by  means  of 
sounds,  and  are,  therefore,  extremely  confined  as  to  their  ex- 
plicitness,  as  well  as  their  variety.  They  can  be  used  only 
for  directing  the  boats  towards  each  other,  or  towards  the 
ship.  They  consist  of  various  sounds,  such  as  shouting,  a 
number  of  men  at  the  same  time,  the  sliip^s  bell,  horns,  drums, 
muskets,  or  cannon.  By  means  of  a  bugle,  indeed,  some- 
thing more  can  be  done  than  is  usually  practised ;  but  as  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  instruct  the  sailors  in  the 
meaning  of  the  various  notes,  and  combination  of  notes,  of  the 
bugle,  and  at  the  same  time  would  require  a  considerable 
command  of  the  instrument  on  the  part  of  the  person  sound- 
ing it,  it  is  not  likely  that  this  instrument  will  ever  be  brought 
into  general  use. 

No.  VII. 

ACCOUNT  OF  SOME  EXPERIMENTS  FOR  BKTERMINING  THE 
RELATIONS  BETWEEN  WEIGHT  AND  MEASURE,  IN  CER- 
TAIN QUANTITIES  OF  WHALE-OIL. 

Grau^g  is  a  process,  which,  though  founded  on  correct 
principles,  is  of  doubtful  result,  owing  to  the  uncertain  thick- 
ness of  the  staves  of  casks,  and  the  irregular  form  of  their  in- 
tenor.  The  thickness  of  the  staves  can  only  be  estimated  by 
the  appearance  of  the  ends  of  the  cask,  and  of  the  bung 
stave ;  the  latter,  which  is  the  principal  guide  of  the  gauger, 
if  made  half  an  inch  thiniier  than  the  rest  of  the  staves, 
would  produce  in  a  ton  cask  an  error,  in  favour  of  the  seller, 
of  about  14  gallons.     Besides,  where  no  such  fraudulent  con- 


a  m  ^na  lo  the  btng-atsrc,  tboe  »  aJvm  *  fa^iSn^ 
m.  X  bmte  often  M«n  in  the  u^  a^ 
«|wii  guiged  by  two  penoos  cquBlij  expert  in  die  an.  s  df- 
facnccoriO  gsilotM  in  itacakulaled  oonlents;  aoArwtm  dw 
MMK  tub,  brought  tvin  wiihin  on  hour  bHotv  tkc  ^^k  pev- 
KO,  and  htu"  nrrim  gauger,~  has  b 
firaK«inth4-  •rcood  trial  of  7  «- 8  gaUooi  in  ■(■ 
btn^  the  ntM-,  the  prupriety  of  KJling  oil  1^  wugh  Im>  hi^ 
gmeralk  acknowledged  ;  yet  the  UMwl  aOowamof  7}  tb.  to 
tlie  galloa  being  found  ta  fall  *hott  of  tbr  giOon  ^  9^g<^  'I 
bayers  prefer  gouge  to  weight.  Wttb  m  vinr  of  dMBMHf 
the  exact  eqturalent  bv  wej^toTagaUcioaf  SSlcalaeatfc^ 
the  following  cxperimeotA  were  made. 

1.  A  light  pear-ttbsped  glass  vetsel,  haring  ■  immm  mA 
and  ground-stopper,  weighed,  when  eispiT,  58S.T  gnwas; 
when  filled  to  the  stopper  with  ioe-wwcr,  tenpenture  BF,  die 
weight  was  1596.4 grains;  hence  t)>e  diRcren»f  1012.7  gmis, 
was  the  cootenta  oftbe  TCMd  in  water. 

S.  The  same  vessel  filled  with  refined  whale-oil,  tempera- 
ture 5d*,  weighed  15SS.4  grains;  from  which  ifadiw ling 
58S.7  the  woght  of  the  glass,  we  hare  939.7  for  the  weight 
of  the  oxitained  oil. 

HetKe,  as  1012.7,  the  conteots  erf*  the  vessel  in  water,  is  tn 
1.000  the  EpedSc  gravity  of  the  water,  so  is  9S9.7,  the  ooatenCs 
of  the  vessel  in  oil,  to  0.9S79  the  ^Mcific  gravity  of  the  oiL 

Now,  a  grain  of  pure  water,  temperature  60^  (acconfing  to 
the  experiments  of  Sir  G.  S.  Evelyn,  corrected  by  Mr  Rel- 
cber  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Journal)  weighs 
S52.506  grains  troy.  And  aasording  to  the  best  expaiments, 
the  pound  av<urdupcHS  is  equal  to  7004.5  grains  troy.  So 
that  252.S06  multiplied  by  231,  the  number  of  cutac  mches 
in  a  wine  gallon,  gives  58S2S.S86,  the  weight  of  a  gallon  c£ 
water  temperature  60°  in  grans  troy.  This  divided  by 
7004.5,  gives  a  quodent  of  8.S2734,  <»■  the  weight  of  the 
gallon  of  water  in  pounds  avwdupins. 
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Theref(»*e;  As  1.000,  the  specific  gravi^  of  water,  is  to 
&9S784,  the  weight  m  pounds  avcnrdupois  of  a  gallon  of  wa* 
ter,  so  is  O.OSTO,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  to  7.72694,  or 
7Jb.  11  oz.  10.1  drains  the  weight  of  a  gallon  of  refined  oil  at 
temperature  5S^ 

But  this  oil  appears  to  be  somewhat  heavier  than  the  oil 
of  commerce  ;  for  the  following  results,  derived  in  a  similar 
way,  were  obtained  from  experiments  with  the  common 
whale-oil. 

Specific  gravity,  temperature  82°,  =  0.9312 

40,  =  0.9289 

44,  =  0.9268 

- — ' 60,  =  0.9214 

^ 68,  =  0.9204 

The  change  of  specific  gravity  from  temperature  82°  to  68* 
is  0.0108,  or  0.00085  for  every  degree  of  temperature.  This 
{noportion  apphed  in  a  regular  ratio  gives  the  specific  gravity 
of  <h1  at  every  5  d^;ree8  of  temperature,  from  80  to  70j 
follows : 


TenipctAtuzc. 

Apptoslmate 
Spedlic  Gravity. 

Specific  gravity 

80* 

(82 

85 

40 

(44 

45 

50 

55 

60 

(68 

65 

70 

0.9820 
0.9818 
0.9802 
0.9285 
0.9270 
0.92e7 
0.9250 
0.9282 
0.9215 
0.9204 
0.9198 
0.9180 

0.9812) 

0.9289 
0.9268) 

0.9214 
0.9204) 

'T^T- 

M 
W 
SO 

m 

TO 

lb.  en.    dr. 
7    IS    S.887 
7    11  IL»7« 
7  11    sail 
7  10  it«a 
7    10    4501 

lb.    «.  dr. 
IMS  U    4 
1S1»    »    > 

1941    3    0 
1993  U  14 

19SS    6  I! 

Now,  if  we  compare  these  results  with  die  usual  aUowance 
of?}  lb.  t^  oil  to  the  gallon,  or  18901b.  to  the  too,  we  shall 
find  that  at  temperature  60^  there  is  a  diffeieDce  of  aj  galloos 
in  the  ton. 

On  wme  future  occasion,  perhaps,  I  m^  pulAah  tables  of 
the  wa^t  of  any  number  of  gaUoos  of  ail  fnjta  1  to  SOO,  at 
Afferent  temperatures,  by  means  of  which  the  contents  t^ 
casks  (the  neat  wnght  of  the  ml  bong  known)  will  be  given 
by  inspection. 

Were  the  plan  of  selling  aH  by  weight,  instead  of  measure, 
adopted,  it  would  greatly  faolitate  the  calculations,  by  em- 
{doytng  decimal  weights.  And  were  the  laigest  weigfatmade 
use  of  100  lb.  there  would  be  do  danger  of  confotmdiiig  it 
with  any  weights  at  present  in  use.  AH  the  variety  necessary- 
would  be  wdghU  of  100  lb.  50  lb.  30  lb.  20  lb.  10  U>.  5  Ux 
0  lb.  S  lb.  1  lb.,  and  decimals  of  a  pound  if  required. 
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So.  VIIl. 

SOME  ACCOtJNT  or  THlC  WHALE-FISHERY  COl^DtlCTED  iN  mt 
SOUTHERN  SEAS. 

When  I  first  entered  on  this  Work,  it  was  my  btentioa  to 
include  in  it  an  account  of  all  the  known  fisheries  for  the 
whale ;  but  some  reflection  induced  me  to  decide,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  present  to  the  public  a  work,  which,  though 
partial,  would  be  particular  and  original,  than  one  that,  if 
more  general,  would  be  indebted,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to 
the  information  of  others. 

While  I  maintained  my  first  intentbn,  however,  I  address* 
ed  a  letter  to  Captain  Day  of  London,  a  respectable  and  suc- 
cessful southern  fisher,  through  William  Mellish,  Esq.  and 
recdived  in  reply  a  communication,  possessing  so  much  inte- 
rest, that  I  should  scarcely  think  it  right  to  suppress  it  The 
following  queries  formed  the  substance  of  my  letter  to  Ci^ 
tain  Day  ;  tlie  answers  are  the  substance  of  his  reply. 

1.  In  what  latitude  and  lon^tude,  or  near  what  land  do 
you  usually  find  the  greatest  plenty  of  right  (mysticete) 
whales? 

An.  The  ^tuations  resorted  to  by  the  right  whales,  are 
numerous.  Among  many  others,  I  may  mention,  that  thev 
occur  "  on  the  Brazil  Bank,  from  latitude  86"  to  48^  S.  in 
the  former  parallel,  in  the  months  of  November,  December, 
and  January,  and  in  the  latter  in  February,  March,  and 
ApriL^  In  the  same  months  are  to  be  found  many  of  these 
whales  in  the  Derwent  River,  New  Holland ;  also  about  the 
Tristian  Islands ;  and  in  June,  July,  August  and  Septeipber 
they  occur  in  Walwick  Bay,  and  other  inlets,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  The  same  animals  are  likewise  met  with  near  the 
island  of  St  Catharine,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil ;  they  also  re- 
sort  to  some  of  the  bays  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Horn,  and 
to  the  northward  of  Coquimbo  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
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America.  "  The  wbales  reaottuig  (o  tlic  latter  atuatkms  are 
females,  whidi  go  into  sbtnl  w»ter  lor  the  purpuee  of  depom- 
ling  and  rearing  their  young  until  oalure  has  given  them  suf- 
fiaent  strcf^;th  and  powers  la  follow  the  <^cr  snimals  in  all 
ilwtr  niettiidriiigs  in  a  deeper  element  than  vbere  they  are 
tint  brought  into  existence." 

.,&  Iti  what  situations  are  the  Ingest  quaiHitiea  of  sp^nuKC- 
lv-«hale:i  u&uaUy  found  ? 

^n.  On  the  ooesu  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  C^ilifoniis ;  about 
Ou  GaUipago  Islands  and  MarqneflK;  and  indeed  aliaoat 
thnnighbitt  the  Pacific  Oc^an,  the  spenu-whaks  are  to  be 
found  in  great  abundance. 

3.  is  there  any  particular  fexsoa  of  the  year  (of  entering 
on  tlie  Tojagc  out,  and  for  javsecuting  t)»e  6sherv  ? 

An.  There  U  no  purtjcu  tar  season  for  the  sperm  wlide;  &r 
the  right  wlialf,  jbe  xcauina  at  which  ihfv  usually  Visit ««!. 
tain  coasts,  as  mentioned  in  answer  to  query  1st,  must  be  at- 
tended to. 

,  4.  Do  you  ever  take  any  other  kind  of  whale  besides  the 
mysticetus  or  right  whale,  and  the  sperm  whale  ? 

An.  Hunch-backs,  finners,  and  sulphur-bottoms,  are  occa- 
Monally  taken ;  tlie  latter  is  a  spedea  of  iinner,  very  long,  imd 
swift  in  its  going.  The  blubber  on  each  c^  these  kinds  is 
seldom  more  than  6  inches  thick,  except  on  the  breast ;  the 
whale-bone  not  longer  than  froni  18  to  94  inches. 

0.  What  is  the  usual  length  of  lime  occupied  in  the  passage 
out;— on  the  fishing-stations ; — and  on  the  voyage  altogether  ? 
-  An.  The  passage  to  the  livery  beyond  Cape  Horn  is  usu- 
't^|ly  about  4  months ;  on  this  ^de  the  Cape  about  S  months. 
T'he  stay  on  the  fisher^'  depends  entirely  oa  the  success. 
Tlia  voyage  in  the  sperm-fishery  b  seldom  less  than  two 
years. 

6.  How  many  officers,  men,  harpoons,  lances,  whale-line^ 
and  boats,  are  required  for  a  ship  of  300  tons  ? 

An.  There  are  tliree  mates,  who,  wilJi  the  master,  are  the 
principal  harpooncrs ;  the  whole  crew  consists  of  about  SO 
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men  and  boys;  the  number  of  harpoons  taken  out  are  100| 
lances  S6,  lines  28,  boats  5. 

7.  Do  you  make  a  point  of  putting  into  any  harbours  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage  ? 

An.  Sometimes  at  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands ;  at  the  Bra- 
zils and  Falkland  Islands ;  at  the  Gallipagoes,  Marquesas^ 
and  other  Islands  in  the  Padific ;  at  New  Zealand,  Botimy 
Bay,  Lima,  Valparisso,  Conception,  Pmta,  Qina^uil ;  wludi 
places  are  visited  for  procuring  hogs,  goats,  fruit,  and  other 
refreshments^  at  an  easy  expence. 

8:  What  kind  of  proviaons  do  you  chiefly  use  f 

An.  Beef,  pork,  bread,  flour,  pease,  barley,  and  oatmeal. 

9.  Do  you  carry  out  a  sufficiency  of  proviaons  for  a  whole 
voyage  ?  or  do  you  depend  upon  getting  a  replenish  during 
your  absence  from  home  ? 

An.  A  mifficient  quanti^  of  proviaons  and  stores  for  serv- 
ii^the  whole  voyage  is  always  taken  out 

10.  Do  you  practise  the  same  method  of  capture  in  your 
attacks  on  both  the  right  whale  and  the  sperm  whale  ? 

An.  Invariably  the  same. 

11.  Which  of  the  two  do  you  reckon  the  most  dangerous 
to  attack,  the  sperm  whale  or  the  right  whale  ? 

An.  There  appears  to  be  little  diflerence :  but  both  spedea 
of  whales,  generally  speaking,  are  more  active  and  dangerous 
in  the  tropical  regions  than  they  are  in  the  Arctic  seas ;  they 
therefore  require  more  address  in  attacking,  and  caution  in 
killing  them,  otherwise  casualties,  sometimes  of  a  serious  na- 
ture, would  be  innumerable. 

IS.  Which  of  the  animals  that  you  attack  are  the  swift* 
est? 

An.  The  sulphur-bottom,  (probably  either  the  B.  physalis, 
or  B.  musculus),  appears  to  be  the  swiftest  of  the  whale  kind. 

IS.  Is  it  usual  for  ships  to  flt  out  for  both  the  fish^  of 
the  sperm  and  the  right  whale  ?  ' 

An.  Ships,  when  fitted  for  the  sperm-flsheiy,  are  adapted 
for  taking  any  other  kind  of  whale. 

Lis 


JEBlS  AccomcT  or  m  •- >KA  vmAKa-rvMBX-  («ik->^«iii> 

fete  »  at  pnarat  (Jmncy  ISIS}  in  ife  mde? 
.^ml  Inelmfajg  AincTJaBa,  M  let  100  m3  aS  dnpfc. 
15-  Hat  m;  mcrcse  latejy  ukea  phee  ia  ifae  nunibeT  of 

^^K.  Tlw  nuBtbcf  B  cne-faalf  nton  ociv  tltdn  dunng  tlie 

mt 

!&  UliM  <la  joDfdfpoeewss  thcBHigaitiMleaf  Aehrgert 
^•na-whale  jnu  srer  aw  uken  ? 

^n.  Extremi:  Iraf^  90  feet,  pflh  abDot  SO  fixt  (suppos- 
ed), ouJr  12  tofu  of  uil,  indodii^  5  b»a  oTbead  matter. 

17.  What  mif^bt  he  the  sze  of  the  fatgat  whale  of  any 
other  kind  that  jna  cnr  met  wiih  ? 

An.  Length  86  feet,  ^h  unoertaio,  produce  m  oil  13 
(or  15 '{)  lim*. 

IS.  The  captain  and  crew,  it  fccmfi,  are  rewarded  for  their 
tiotioiM  by  certain  share*  of  the  cargo :  of  what  propncrirw 
inajr  these  shares  respectively  oonsst  ? 

An.  Allowance  to  captain,  officers  and  crew,  romething  lesa 
than  onc-third  (?)  of  the  neat  amtAint  of  sales.  (This  an- 
twcr  ifl  not  very  satisfactory.) 

19.  What  may  be  the  usual  expences  of  a  ship  fitted  for 
the  southern  whale-fishery,  in  a  voyage  of  mediimn  length, 
and  with  a  full  or  at  least  a  good  cargo  ? 

An.  If  cotnplctcly  fitted,  not  less  than  40001^  exduave  erf" 
the  Value  of  the  ship. 

50.  Are  there  any  instances  of  a  ship  returning  without  a 
sufficient  cargo  to  defray  the  expences  ? 

An.  Such  a  case  is  very  rare :  when  it  does  occur,  it  gene> 
rally  arises  out  of  some  mismanagement,  or  is  to  be  attribut- . 
ed,  sometime!!,  to  fortuitous  causes,  which  human  prudence 
can  neither  foresee  nor  prevent. 

51 .  Wliat  was  the  greatest  freight,  or  most  valuable  cargo, 
ttytt  you  ever  knew  obtained  in  one  voyage? 

An.  Freight  30,000A 


^ 
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92.  Can  you  furnish  any  anecdotes  as  to  the  dangers  at- 
tendant on  the  southern  fishery  ? 

An.  Many;  but  as  they  would  appear  rather  of  a  marvel- 
lous description,  they  might  be  misunderstood,  or  considered 
as  exaggerated,  if  communicated. 

23.  Do  you  ever  procure  any  ambergrease  ?,  if  so,  do  you 
get  it  from  the  pectum  of  the  whale,  or  is  it  found  floating  in 
the  sea? 

An.  Ambergrease  is  frequently  procured  from  the  rcctun^ 
of  the  whale,  and  sometimes  found  floating  on  the  water. 
.This  substance  appears  to  be  formed  in  the  rectum,  and  arises 
out  of  an  extreme  costive  habit  of  the  body  of  tlie  animal. 
It  is  frequently  voided  during  any  extraordinary  exertion  or 
emotion,  particularly  on  the  whale  being  struck  with  a  har^ 
poon  or  lance. 

The  following  additional  remarks  on  this  subject,  obtained 
from  conversations  with  various  southern  fishers^  will  con- 
clude this  article ; 

1.  Fishery  of  the  Spermaceti  Whak. — This  fishery  is  con- 
ducted on  the  western  coast  of  America,  in  various  parts  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  in  the  Indian  or  Chin»  Seas,  partiqular- 
ly  about  the  island  Timor. 

The  sperm  whale  is  a  gr^arious  animal,  generally  occurs 
ring  ii^  herds,  sometimes  of  200  or  upwards.  In  such  caseS) 
there  may  often  be  seen  one,  two  or  three  old  W/-whales, 
which  constitute  the  lords  of  the  herd,  the  rest  bdng  princi- 
pally, if  not  all,  females.  When  other  whales  approach  the 
herd|  and  attach  themselves  to  any  of  the  females,  hard  con« 
flicts  with  the  bulls  will  ensue,  in  whieh  case  they  excoriate 
one  another  in  ^  formidable  manner.  These  whales  divide 
themselves  into  classes,  according  to  their  age  or  sex ;  young 
males  being  found  by  themselves ;  young  females  under  the 
protection  of  old  cows ;  half-grown  males  by  themselves,  aild 
so  on.  When  the  young  males  obtain  sufficient  strength, 
they  venture  into  a  herd  under  the  protection  of  some  very 
old  bulls ;  this  trespass  on  the  seraglio  is  generally  followed 


.W4     ■.-..ir.-    -,1/   ;:,?  s. -F  •    ■■■iALF.-fTiiren.T.        -rr.  .i"  "TIL 

-I--  •    nnrfirf.    r^Fi-h    -^tiihlHti<>«     iwm   .1  He  :;en;.    ir    lures 

>*m    -,*    ir.-fr'^inff  -f*  'htt  .'VIC. 

'.V^^^  1  rt'imhtT  if  ;-n  ipe  -^pn.  Smr  roaXA.  aioi  fuznuh- 
M  ^r:th    2  'tr  i  ttrw«.    ^  .Mrpnmw.    ^  .jium.    uki  ^  .rreir  Jt' 

«  fii^«>n<  -n.'  o'    tr^*s   I   liitinci   H«h,  ami    ?acft  tsewiuU 

■r,^r><:rr.»i,  -trV-'  li*  H*h.  Tilt  'tie  :iamnn«»r  joienuly  iuils 
i»  iV'wTi  *  !l'h  ipJfrfi^nn  'rt  %  nerri  >  <truci:.  il  generaily 
till"'*  ;hf  ."wl,  .fii'l  ■lie  -Thr.le  iierrt  follow  :L  A  -' UH-dab'^ 
i«^|r|f>m  jp^!i  t>ir  in'l'rr  -s-aftr ;  it  j^cneraily  iwinu  oif  with  «a^ 
trATTi"  r-ipifli'y  vh<-n  ^rirk,  but  iwially  «opit  3ltt±rs  ibcHt 
r.trc  a,  -h^t  'in-  r.<v)t  -.in  ■■><•  hmiiM  in  hy  :lie  line,  or  n>w«d 
,.,(?:■,—'  ■  ,r',r  I,  .  ■.!-■..  ,t  T"'.>-  ■!;■.. If  writ^ieM  ''jt'  liie  ani- 
(I-...  .r  .;,  •--.n.-..  flf.-i-^  ', lilt  •;-,.■  •■  V-T  .A  r>iai  tiv  iT.i  Iina  diui 
i-.ii   ■  ■-■  >  :.nf.      'I    ..  !^,-,u  1!    E,-*    .-  -1-,  j-iv.ih  .»  2ci5era.iy 

t' I,  ■'•  ■-•  i;,;>-'.if  i.,.,/  ■.,  vf -rf.,  ,i--N  .("i.iwyi  iLscharged 

Ff'.r'i  tl.f  i.i'i'/  (■<..■-=,  iri'f,  A,i/.\\  ',r  'ifJitrwiae  they  wquIcI  be 
|,.,(,t.t..  t^.  .I..i,.^l  I-  |„.--- 

KKH.-'irfH-v,  1(»  ..f  17.  rM.  .1.-.  '^i.Kfl  ■'  ar  a  fail ;~  but  thougii 

V /  firf.  i^'tKM^ifW-f  w'.iiii(l(fl   l.y  ihf  fn*)j(!c  in  lh«  tost 

li/.nr-.  y.t  ili'v  nii'lv  Miitlitr'-  niiy  Ili.-d.  Ii.ivc  fifit  been  liar- 
|..,.r..il  VVIi- 1.  (I,.  i;J.  Aitli  -.vliuli  tb"  Ix-nls  urc  ciitanj,'Icd 
•ii>.  l-rll,.,|.  Ml' V  !"'•  t'.vi'l  t(i  III.- «iiip;  it' iitori- fish  arc  then 
nriir,  •rtiil  ilii'  v.i"M\\i  ■  liiii>,  \>:iv\  •,\  ilifiri,  Mmtc limes  ull,  pru- 
'■■■•■ f ^ '■• 

Till'  ll.-ii'iiij;  III  "  .  iiitiiifr  in'  jiriHvsK  is  somowhiit  tliflereiit 
I'lroii  ili-il  I'liipli ■¥•''■  II)  ilie  imlrir  lishi-rii-.s.  A  strnpot'  l)lub> 
lw>  Mini  HI -t  M|i>inl   iliiiiliiiii.   iiiiii    iK'iiifj   niisal  bv  eertain 

Iiitxii-i ,  iiiMM  ilii'  tl:b  iiiiiiiil  111  •■))  iiti  ii\is,  until  nenrlv  the 

t,li„l.  ..I   ilir  Miil.l.ri  w  ^iii|.|.,il  i.ir.     *n-e  be;ui.m;itlor.  cm. 

■ti'li I   ") > )mv.'.l  »illi..il,  ^du,'b.^^b•<tl  u:in:i.  U  ill 

;,«ni,l  -l-.i...  ..  t,l.,n  ..Ml  ,.)■  h..;.-«hrlU  ill  bm-kelSMhilo 
ib.-i  i.j"  ■>■".  n,  ill,'  «:,i,-i  ,  lull  ill,.  it:-,,5  ...■  ■l-i-  Iu-,i(I  t,.;i;.i;n* 
tn,j  ill.    :|<.  mil. .  I'  111  '^i:- ...  1. 1'.i;,-..  K  !i  "-;i-,l  nil  in  <«-;u  in.-i-;.. 
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geab  when  It  is  cold ;  it  is  put  into  casks  in  its  crude  statCp 
andxedned  on  shore  at  the  conclusion  of  the  voyage.  The 
blubber,  however,  is  reduced  into  oil  soon  after  it  is  taken, 
in  "  try-works,^  with  which  every  ship  is  provided  for  this 
purpose.  The  coppers  in  the  try-works  are  two  in  number, 
and  are  placed,  side  by  side,  near  the  fore  hatchway  ;  tliese, 
with  their  furnaces,  and  casing  of  brick-work,  occupy  a  space 
of  5  or  6  feet  fore  and  aflways,  6  or  9  feet  athwart  ships,  and 
4  or  5  feet  in  height  The  cavity  of  the  arches  of  bricks 
wook,  on  which  the  coppers  and  furnaces  are  raised,  forms  a 
dstem  for  water;  so  that  when  the  fire  is  on,  the  deck  is  de- 
fendied  from  injury  by  the  chanjj^ng  of  the  water  in  the  ci»- 
•tem  twice  or  thrice  every  watch.  As  the  oil  is  extracted,  it 
ia  put  into  coolers,  from  whence,  after  standing  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  it  is  transferred  into  casks.  The  ooi^)er$  are  heat- 
ed,  in  the  first  instance,  with  wood,  but  subsequently  with  the 
fritters  of  the  blubber,  which,  containing  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  oil,  produce  a  fierce  fire.  A  laige  fish,  of  the  species 
most  usually  taken,  produces  about  three  tons  of  oil;  a  small  fish 
firom  one  to  tr^o  tons.  Sometimes  the  cargo  of  the  ship  will 
foomist  of  above  100  whales,  the  produce  of  which,  in  boiled 
spermaceti  oil,  may  be  from  150  to  SOO  tons,  besides  head- 
matter. 

SL  Fishery  of  tiie  ''  rigJU  Whal^  or  Mysticau8.^This 
animal  is  found  in  soundings,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa^ 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America,  &c.  It  seldom  oc- 
curs so  large  as  the  kind  met  with  in  the  seas  of  Greenland 
and  Davis^  Straits,  the  most  usual  size  being  thi^  of  9  feet 
Xwlu(le)  bone;  perhaps  35  or  40  feet  in  laigth*  The  head 
is  ficequently  covered  with  a  bed  of  bemicles,  consisting  of 
/Kveral  strata,  so  that  its  i^pearance  is  very  different  from 
4hat  of  the  northern  mysticetus,  bemg  altogether  of  a  white 
loolour.  When  struck,  the  southern  mysticetus  often  dives  to 
.the  bottom,  the  depth  being  seldom  more  than  200  fathoms, 
retuma  to  the  surface  after  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes,  and 
oocamonally  dives  a  second,  a  third,  or  a  fourth  time.  But 
someUmes  it  takes  a  horizontal  course,  and  "  runs"^  along 
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riiore  SO  or  30  Rules  in  a  direct  line.  When  it  is  seen  by 
any  others  of  the  spedea,  they  usually  take  the  alarm,  and, 
running  off,  are  followed  by  the  fast  fish  as  long  as  it  is  able. 
The  first  striker  endeavours  to  "  fasten"  two  harpoons  in  the 
first  attack,  Iwth  attached  to  the  same  ISnc,  by  which  he  has  a 
double  security  of  the  fish.  The  harpoon.?  are  uaually  thrown 
at  the  whale  when  at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  yards ;  and 
the  lances,  which  are  kept  in  fine  order,  are  sometimes  used 
in  the  same  way.  Two  boats  are  considered  sufficient  to 
kill  a  right  whale ;  so  that  when  it  can  be  accomplished,  two 
are  struck  at  the  same  time.  The  fast-boat  is  hauled  up  to 
the  fish  by  the  lines,  whenever  it  appears  at  the  surface  ;  thus 
nfhiding  an  opportunity  to  the  harponeer  to  lance  it,  and 

-  enabling  him  sometimes  to  kill  the  fisli  without  the  asaatanoe 

V<4f  any  other  boat. 

^\'hcn  the  ri^^ht  whale  is  flensed,  the  crown  or  upper  jaw, 
vhh  all  the  whalebone  attached,  is  usually  hove  in  altogft. 
ther.  The  whalebone  is  then  divided  hito  junks,  these,  at 
die  first  leisure,  are  subdivided  into  smgle  blades,  "  gum- 
med," and  stowed  away.  If  a  storm  happens  to  arise  before 
s  fish  cat!  be  fieosed,  a  hawser  is  fastened  to  it,  and  the  ship 
rides  by  it ;  at  the  concluaon  of  the  gale,  it  is  t^en  along- 
nde  and  "  cut  in."  If,  howeier,  an  interval  of  more  than 
two  or  three  days  occur  before  the  flensing  is  commenced,  the 
■whale  swells,  Uie  blubber  becomes  impregnated  with  blood, 
and  is  not  worth  taking  in. 

-  The  voyage  to  the  Pacific  for  the  qierm-fishery  sometimes 
occupies  three  years,  but  when  the  mysticetus  b  also  attacked, 
'  it  may  be  stated  at  from  twenty  months  to  two  years.  In  the 
course  of  the  voyage,  they  occaaonally  put  into  harboute  to 
refit  and  refresh  the  crew.  Thrar  provisions  fiw  generaiuse 
are  salt ;  the  quantity  that  can  be  allowed  for  so  long  a 
voyage  is  sometimes  sparing,  the  quality  often  indifferent. 
The  officers  and  crew  are  stimulated  to  exertion  i^  certain  ■ 
diares  of  the  cargo  obtained.  The  captain  rce^vt^  perhaps, 
Ij  twelfth,  the  surgeon  an  eightieth,  each  of  the  harpooncrs  a 
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fortieth^  and  evoy  seaman  from  a  one  hundred  and  fortietb 
to  a  two  hundredth  part  of  the  neat  produce. 


No.  IX. 

OV   TBS   ANOMALY  IN  THE  VARIATION   OF   THE   MAGNXttd 
NEEDLE,  AS  OBSERVED  ON  SHIP-BOARD.    By  W.  ScORESk^ 

jun.    Communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  fay 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banes,  Bart  6.C.  B.  P.  R.  Si 

Read  Feb.  4. 1819. 

The  anomalies  discovered  in  magnetical  observations  con» 
ducted  on  ship-board,  were  usually  attributed  to  the  imper- 
fection of  the  azimuth  compass,  until  Captain  Flinders,  in 
his  modest  and  enlightened  paper  on  this  subject,  publish* 
ed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  suggested  that  they 
were  probably  owing  to  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  iron 
made  use  of  in  the  construction  of  the  ship.  The  truth  of 
this  suggestion,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  observations,  have 
since  met  with  full  confirmation,  and  some  of  his  practical 
rules  founded  thereon  have  received  additional  support,  from 
the  <<  Essay""  of  Mr  Bain,  «  On  the  Variation  of  the  Com. 
pass,"*  lately  published. 

As  I  have  been  materially  anticipated  by  Mr  Bain  in  a 

series  of  observations  on  the  variation  of  the  compass,  which 

I  conducted  on  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  in  the  years  181,5 

and  1817,  it  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the 

detail  of  these  observations,  or  enlarge  upon  the  probable 

cause  of  the  anomalies  observed;  it  may  be  sufficient  to 

give  a  table  of  the  most  accurate  of  my  observations,  and 

annex  to  it  the  few  general  inferences  which  were  drawn 

from  it,  during  the  voyage  in  which  most  of  the  observa^ 

tions  were  made,  (1817,)  together  with  such  remarks  on  each 

inference  as  seemed  to  me  calculated  for  its  eluddation.    I 

shall,  however,  just  premise,  that  I  am  not  unconscious  of  the 

great  liability  to  error  in  observations  of  this  kind,  and  of 

s 
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Ac  variety  of  causes  (arisng  out  of  ihe  ancqiwl  diatribution 
of  iron  in  different  ahipa,  wbereby  Qumentua  local  BtuacUons 
arc  foni)«il)  which  ooatributc  to  ihe  multipliicstion  of  those 
vrrvn  :  it  i^,  therefore,  with  (kfereace  that  I  submit  these 
deductHHu,  particularly  sa  I  caocaxe  it  will  require  obeeno- 
to  be  made  under  a  vast  vaiiety  of  dmunstanccs,  and 
many  dtficrcnt  ycssels,  bef<x^  atrrect  ami  satisfactory  con. 
can  be  drawn.  It  h  onltf  then  as  a  step  towanls  fa. 
oQtating  such  general  concluaons,  the  importance  of  which 
U>  our  maritime  concerns  is  ao  obvious,  that  I  am  induced  to 
oAer  Uicw  obtervattons  and  remarks. 
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TABLE  of  Magnkbergm  Whale  Fishery ;  with  a 
view  to  tnvestigciiner's  Compels  oH  Shipboard  are 
'  regnkUed,  i 
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I. 
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Date. 


II, 

18X5 

JniieSa 
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10 
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12 
13 
14 


1817. 
June  6. 

•  •  •  • 

• .  •  • 

« •  ■  4 


Id 
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III. 

7r.iyN. 


Sttoatioii  of  the  compass  by  which 
the  Sitn*8  azimuth  [coL  ti.]  was 
observed. 


7T.56 


*  •  • » 


19. 


28. 


•  • « 


.  • . . 


15  July  16. 

16 

17 

18 

19 

to 


77.36 


B. 

E. 
E. 

S. 


Staiboord  side  of  the  main  deck. 
LaiboBid  ditto. . 
Centre  of  main  hatches. 


} 


On  the  binnacle  amidships  of  the 
quarter-deck,  10  ft.  from  %aStnS^ 


S. 

s. 
s. 


76.84 


E. 


76.06 


.    •   a   • 


•  •  •  •     h. 

•  •  •  •     n. 

•  •  •  •        Pa 


\  Compass  on  a  stand  on  the  middie 


V    of  the  quarter-deck,  6  feet  abaft 
j     capstem  spindle. 

Starboatd  side  of  the  main  deck. 

Larboard  side  oi  the  main  deck. 

On  the  binnade,  10  ft.  i^om  taiftaiL 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Starboard  aide  of  the  main  deck. 

Larboard  ditto. 

Starboard  side  of  the  main  deck« 

Larboard  ditto. 

Centre  of  main  hatches. 

Centre  of  fore  hatches. 

Larboard  side  of  the  fore-castle  near 

the  windlass  end. 
Starboard  ditto. 


The  asimuths  cont)  sea  for  the  purpose,  with  a  card  mada  €■• 
tremdy  light,  and  a  bar  ^ht,  and  the  needle  vaqr  po««fld| 
to  the  thickness  of  its  eitto  sluggish  and  cnmM  fa  ifel  r^"**^ 
that  I  could  make  no  gofce  aocuntelj  and  ^oct^ 
meridian.    A  bitMKl  ibt  Ibat  tha  mupa^ 
In  thJB  gum,  the  middlaiiiiw<il  MHj 
mnOU  ia  var  high  latkmt t  teblftt 


■  i 
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Fnan  these  obMirations,  and  frran  the  ssaiitance  afforded 
by  Uie  ludd  remarks  of  Captain  Flinders,  the  inferences 
ptiich  fdlow  ace  deduced  *. 

1.  In  the  constructicm  of  every  ship,  a  large  quaotity  of 
iron  being  uaed,  the  portions  therecf  which  have  a  parpen- 
dioular  podtion,  such  as  standard  and  hanging  knees,  the 
luuls  and  bolts  in  the  deck,  the  c^wtem  sjuodle,  flukes  of 
the  anchors  (when  stowed  as  at  sea),  chun-platee,  iron  stan. 
chions  and  ndera;  the  eye-bolts,  joint-bolts,  transom-bolts,  and 
hind  axle-tree  bolts  of  gun-carriages,  and  possibly  the  upper 
■irfacca  of  the  guns  themsdves,  &c.  &c.  have  a  taidency  to 
becune  magn^cal,  the  upper  ends  being  touth  poles  and  the 
lower  MrA  poles,  in  this  hemisphere,  where  the  north  end  of 
the  needle  dtps,  but  the  ocntmry  in  the  southern  henusjdiae, 
iriiere  the  south  end  of  the  needle  dips. 

(a.)  Tliat  the  attraction  of  a  ship  on  the  compass,  depends 
f»incipa]ly  on  such  iron  as  has  an  upiigbt  position 
there  can  be  little  doubt ;  thou^  I  believe  this  ex- 
plaoation  of  the  cause  of  the  anomaly  in  magnetic 
obeervatians  made  on  ship-board,  has  not  been  before 
su^ested.  This  idea  admits  of  a  ample  illustration. 
Take  any  magnetic  needle  suspended  <hi  a  centre, 
a  pocket  compass,  for  instance,  and  present  to  it 
a  bit  of  iron-wire,  a  nail,  or  any  other  |nece  of  soft 
iron  of   a  lengthened    form,    not  bang   magnetic, 

'  The  greater  part  of  thcM  tuStimwi  were  dnwn  up  dnrli^  mj  raj^e  to 
On  whale-flcberyln  IBIT)  and  the  whole  papa,  ai  now  giTtn,  oeaptlng  a  Ibw 
Mtw  th«t  have  boai  tdilad,  waa  leut  U  Sir  JoMpb  Banki  NoTcmber  3.  IBIS, 
sod  wB*  read  before  the  Bapi  Sceittfoa  the  4th  Pebruarj  1819.  Tho 
■ddkioaal  notea  are  diuinguiahed  hj  the  anmben  ptcfixed  befa^  inclDaed  ia 
pamitbeMa.  A  paper  bir  Captain  Satdne,  "  On  Irregutaiitls  olvemd  In  tha 
dbectioii  of  the  CmnpaM  needlaa  of  H.  M.  S.  lubdla  and  Aleunder,  in  their 
kna  ifOfBg*  of  diactmty,  aid  canaad  b;  the  attractiiin  of  the  iron  cootained  in 
tha  ■hip*,"  wu  aba  read  beftne  the  Ro^  Sodetjr  aaPrisnary  18,  1819;  and 
another  papn,  by  the  lune  author,  containing  "  OhwrvatiooB  i»i  the  Dip  and 
VtrUlion  of  the  Magnetic  needle,  and  on  the  Tnlenilt;  of  the  Magnetic  Force, 
daring  the  late  Vojragc  in  March  of  a  North-wert  puMgc,"  vai  read  on  the 
tMi  of  the  same  month.  *  3 
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and  the  foilowing  cSects  wiU  be  inv&riably  produc- 
ctl.  If  tho  upper  end  of  tlie  nai),  when  in  an  erect 
portion,  be  prtsciitetl  to  the  north  end  of  the 
needle,  it  will  atiract  tlie  needle,  and  draw  it  aside; 
but  if  presented  to  the  south  pole,  tlie  nail  will  rqiel 
the  needle.  If  the  nail  be  then  reversed,  and  the  con- 
trary end  now  upw^irds,  (which  before  the  change  of 
portion  would  hare  attracted  the  south  pole  of  the 
needle,  and  repelled  the  north),  be  presented  to  the 
compass,  it  will  be  found  to  attract  the  north  end  of 
the  needle.  Hence,  it  is  clear,  that  the  moment  the 
soft  iron  is  placed  nearly  in  the  position  of  tlie  dip- 
ping needle,  it  becomes  a  magnet,  the  upper  end  be- 
ing a  south  pole,  and  the  lower  end  a  north  pole. 
But  at  U  hu  no  power  to  r^ain  the  magnetism  that 
it  has  acquired,  its  poles  are  immefhately  changed,  if 
its  position  be  reversed.  And  if  the  nail  lie  laid  in  a 
poatHHi  almost  horizontaJ,  or  rather,  if  it  be  placed  in 
a  portion  at  light  angles  to  that  of  the  dipping  needle, 
it  ceases  to  be  a  magnet,  and,  excepting  when  very 
near  the  ma^etic  needle,  evidences  no  attraction  for 
it  whatever.  For  illustrating  these  properUes  of  bar- 
iron,  I  have  constructed  a  small  apparatus,  in  which 
a  piece  (^  thick  iron-wire,  6^  inches  long,  is  attached 
to  a  plane  of  mahogany  that  is  moveable  throiigh  S60 
decrees  of  a  verbcal  circle,  so  tliat  the  end  of  the  bar 
is  always  at  the  same  distance  from  a  magnetic  needle^ 
and  can  be  presented  to  it  at  any  given  angle,  by 
means  of  a  vertical  graduated  circle  of  brass.  On 
performing  some  experiments  with  this  apparatus,  the 
fc^owing  results  were  obtained :— 1.  When  the  bar 
was  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the 
Dorth  pole  of  the  magnetic  needle  was  placed  about 
an  inch  to  one  side  of  the  end  uf  the  bar,  no  deflectitn 
whatever  was  produced,  so  long  as  the  her  was  in  the 
direcDon  of  the  magnetic  equator ;  but  an  attractioi\ 
of  SK"  was  produced  when  the  upper  end  of  the  bar 
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Was  presented  in  the  direction  of  the  dip,— an  attrac- 
tion of  3^°  when  the  bar  was  in  an  horizontal  poation, 
— and  a  repulnon  of  41°  when  the  loner  aid  was  pre> 
sented  in  a  vertical  direction.  The  great  diJFerence  of 
the  deflective  power  of  the  upper  and  lower  ends  arises 
thus :  When  the  upper  end  of  the  bar  was  presented 
to  ths  N.  end  of  the  needle,  it  was  attracted,  and  the 
S.  end  thrown  off  to  a  distance  of  nearly  3  inches,  and 
into  a  pomtion  of  such  obliquity,  that  the  eflect  of  ie> 
pulsion  OR  this  end  was  trifling ;  but  when  the  lower 
end,  or  north  pole  of  the  bar,  was  presented,  the  north 
end  of  the  needle  bong  repelled,  the  south endapptmch- 
ed  the  bar  to  within  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  came  into  a 
light^ngular  position  to  the  attractive  fiHce,  hy  which 
the  effect  of  die  bar  was  doubled,  the  south  pole  be- 
ing attracted  as  much  as  the  north  pcJe  was  repelled. 
S.  A  steel  bar,  hardened  at  tfa^  ends,  and  verysli^tly 
magnetised,  bang  substituted  for  the  iron  bar,  the 
effects  produced  on  the  needle  were  varied.  Wbm 
the  north  end  of  the  steel  bar,  in  the  magnetic  equs^ 
tor,  was  presented  to  the  north  end  of  the  needle,  the 
repulsion  was  about  44°;  in  the  direction  cf  the  mag- 
netic poles,  the  repul^on,  with  the  south  end  depres- 
sed, was  only  13°;  but,  with  the  south  end  elevated, 
it  was  nearly  100".  Hence,  magnetised  steel  is  evidenU 
ly  stronger  in  its  polarity,  when  in  the  direction  ol  the 
dip  or  magnetic  poles,  than  in  any  other  poaition. 
In  these  two  experiments,  it  will  be  observed,  the  lower 
end  of  the  iron  bar,  when  in  a  vertical  position,  and. 
die  north  end  of  the  magnetised  steel  bar,  when  in  the 
position  of  the  magnetic  equator,  had  exacdy  the  same 
influence  over  the  magnetic  needle,  each  produdng  « 
deflection  from  its  natural  pontion  of  44^.  If,  ther^ 
fore,  the  quantities  of  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle, 
freely  suspended,  be  measures  of  the  force  of  the  pcv 
larities  of  any  magnets  presented  to  it  at  similar  dis- 
tances, and  in  die  same  pontion,  as  is  reasonable  tB 
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mppose,  then,  it  would  appear,  that  tlie  iron  bar  and 
the  steel  bar,  when  in  ccrlnjn  difPerent  positions,  pos- 
ncased  iho  same  strength  of  polarity,  their  deflective 
power  oviT  tlie  magnetic  needle  being  equal.  But 
Uinugh  tlioir  polarities  appeared  to  be  sunilar,  thdr 
powers  of  attraction  for  iron  were  diffi-reni ;  each  of 
tbem,  indeed,  when  presented  (in  the  magnetic  meri- 
dkii,  end  in  the  same  positioDS  as  when  their  polan- 
ties  were  found  to  be  amtlar,)  to  a  piece  of  Sne  iron 
wire,  freed  from  magnetism,  floating  on  a  surfiicc  of 
water,  attracted  it  forward ;  but  the  steel  bar  was  ca- 
pable of  lifting  the  wire  wlien  it  was  sunk  in  the  wa- 
ter, while  tlie  iron  liar  could  not  so  much  as  nwvc  the 
nnaJlest  fragment  of  the  same.  Hence,  it  would  ap- 
pear, tliat  that  properly  of  magnets  by  which  polaiity 
is  produced,  is  not  the  same  as  that  by  which  they  at- 
tract iron.  In  making  the  alwve  esi>eriments,  the 
iron  bar  was  heated  red  hot,  and  allowed  to  oool  gra- 
dually in  the  position  of  the  magnetic  equator,  imme- 
diately beltHV  it  was  used,  by  which  it  waa  entirely 
freed  from  a  senable  degree  of  magnetism  that  it  had 
acfddentally  acquired. 

2.  The  combined  influence  of  the  iron  distributed  through 
idl  parts  of  the  ship,  seems  to  be  concentrated  into  a  kind  td 
magaeticjbcaa  of  attrattioHy  the  prindpal  south  pole  of  which 
bnng  upward  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  is  probably  situa- 
ted, in  general,  near  the  middle  of  the  upper  deck,  but 
nearer  to  the  stem  than  the  stem. 

ft.  Wrought  iron  having  a  much  greater  attractioa  for  the 
magnetic  needle  than  cast-iron,  the  ancbon,  which 
usually  lie  about  the  bows,  possess  much  more  in- 
fluence over  the  compass  than  guns ;  hence  the  focus 
of  attraction  lies  nearer  to  the  bows  than  to  the  stem. 
-  S.  This  focus  of  attraction  ao  influences  the  compass 
OMdle,  that  it  is  subject  to  an  onomo/y  or  variation  i'rota 
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lll0  true  mcndian,  diffiefent  finom  what  b  obsarved  b^  a  com- 
pMi  on  shoie;  tlie  north  point  of  the  oompaas  b^ng  coo. 
staatly  drawn  tiomaxdM  the  foeuB  of  attraction,  which  appears 
la'-beAfloudi  pole  m  north  dip;  and  the  soudl  jkiint  being  at- 
tnieted  in  south  dip^  where  the  focus  of  attraction  becomes  a 
oorth  pole. 

a.  The  phenomenon  of  a  ship  appearing  to  Ee  nearer  the 
wind  when  beating  to  the  northward,  with  the  wind  at 
north,  than  when  beatitig  to  the  southward,  with  a 
sduthetiy  wind,  was  observed  hyicay  father  at  least 
SO  years  ago,  whidi  phenomenon  h^  attributed  to  the 
^  attraction  of  the  ship  upon  (he  comptes  ;*  and  ever 
mnce  the  year  1805, 1  have  been  in  the  habit  of  al* 
lowitig  only  2  to  2J  "pcnnts  variation  (m.  the  passage 
outward  to  Grkienland,  witii  tf  northeriy  or  north-eas- 
terly course^  but  generally  three'  points  variation  on 
the  homeward  passage  when  the  course  steered  was 
S.  W.  or  S.  W.  b.  W.  Widiout  this  difference  of  al- 
lowance, a  Greenland  ship  outward  bound  will  be  ge- 
nerally found  to  be  sevetdi  leagues  to  the  eastward  of 
the  reckoning,  and  hcmewarfl  bound'  will  be  as  much 
as  4  or  5  degrees  to  the  eastward  of  it 

4  Tlus  anomaty  in  the  variation  of  the  compass^  occaaoned 
by  the  attraction  df  the  iron  in  the  ship,  is  liable  to  change 
witii  every  alteration  in  the  dip  of  the  needle,  in  the  position 
of  the  compass,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  ship^s  head. 

a.  If  the  inten^ty  of  the  terrestrial  magnetism  be  not  equal 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  then  the  anomaly  in  the  va- 
riaticm  of  the  compass  irill  be  also  liable  to  change  with 
every  altaiation  in  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  earth. 
This  is  a  point  of  such  importance,  I  conceive,  in  the 
science  of  magnetism,  that  I  was  very  anxious  to  pro- 
cure a  dip]nng  needle  on  my  last  voyage  to  Green- 
land, (in  1818),  to  ascertain,  by  its  oscillations,  whe- 
thet  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  by  which  the  dipping 
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needle  is  influenced,  be  not  greater  near  the  magnetic 
pole  than  it  is  in  Kn^and.  If  ii  be  equal,  the  oscil- 
UtioQfi  of  the  same  dipping  needle  would  be  perfono- 
ed,  ciivumstoDces  as  to  temperature  and  local  attrac- 
dtm  being  the  same,  in  etjual  spaces  of  time  in  both 
places  ;  but  if  the  magnetic  powrer  in  cither  place  be 
greater,  the  osdllatioiis  of  tlie  needle  would  there  be 
quicker. 

t.  The  number  of  vibraUoos  of  a  horizontal  needle,  per- 
formed in  a  eert^  ^^occ  of  time  in  Greenland,  is  to 
the  number  pertbrmed  in  an  equal  space  of  time  m 
England  as  5  to  6,  each  longer  vibration  in  En^and 
being  performed  in  five  seconds,  and  in  Greenland  in 
ax.  No  alteration  was  observed  as  to  the  time  re- 
quired for  each  vibration,  whether  the  temperature 
was  high  or  low,  but  I  think  in  a  low  temperature  the 
\il)rations  performed  by  tlic  needle  before  it  stopped 
were  fewer. 

(c)  The  time  of  osdllatifxi  of  the  same  dipping  needle,  un- 
der different  d^rees  of  magnetic  force,  appears  to  me 
to  be  redprocally  [HopcHtional  to  the  square  root  <^ 
the  magnetic  force ;  or  the  square  of  the  number  <^ 
osdllations  performed  in  a  certain  interval  of  time,  will 
be  directly  proportional  to  the  magnetic  intenntjr. 
HoWf  frran  the  obeervationa  of  Captain  Sabine  "  On 
the  intensity  of  the  Magnetic  Force,"  (Plul.  Trans. 
1819,  p.  1^),  it  appears,  that  the  times  in  whidi 
100  vibrationa  of  a  dipping  needle  were  made  in  dif- 
ferent atuati^^.  during  the  late  voyage  <^  Captwn 
Ross,  were  as  follows  ^ 
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Lati. 

tndC) 

North. 

Longi- 
tude, 
West 

In  the 
inerl* 
dian. 

Pint 
arc. 

Perpendi. 

cukr  to 

meridian. 

Pint 
arc 

o 

Dip. 

Situation  fA  the  Dipfipg 
Needle. 

o    » 

o   / 

n  • 

e 

m     t 

9     t     i$ 

5131 

ao8 

aoo 

0 

8.18.3 

90 

70.34.39 

Regent*s  Park ;  London. 

6009 

M« 

7.49| 

74 

7.59.5 

90 

74^21.28 

Shetland. 

68.22 

5S.50 

7.20 

83 

7.33 

90 

8408.07 

On  ice :  Davis*  Straits. 

7a26 

54.52 

7.21 

HH 

7.26 

90 

82.48.47 

Hare  Island. 

7035 

6&55 

7.16 

83 

7.18.5 

90 

8439.21 

On  ice;  Baffin's  Bay. 

75.05 

6a23 

7.27i 

84 

7.26 

90 

8425.06 

On  ice;  Baffin's  Bay. 

75:51 

6S.06 

7.281 

84 

aoo 

— 

8444S0 

On  fee;  Baffin's  Bay. 

76.08 

7a21 

7.16 

85 

7.18 

90 

85.59.31 

On  ice;  Baffin's  Bay. 

76.4:5 

76^ 

7.15 

85 

7.26 

90 

86.09.13 

On  ice ;  Baffin's  Bay. 

51kSl 

ao8 

&02 

70 

• 

ai8 

90  170.33.16 

Regent's  Park ;  London. 
jMter  the  return  of  the 
Bxpedition. 

So  that  from  this  Table  it  would  seem,  that  in  Captain 
Roasts  voyage,  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  was 
the  greatest  whare  the  dip  was  the  greatest,  and  gene- 
rally, though  not  uniformly,  increased  as  the  dip  in- 
creased. In  L<Hidon,  where  the  dip  is  7(f  •84')  IS. 45 
vibrations  of  the  dipping  needle,  when  in  the  meridian, 
were  performed  in  a  minute;  and  in  BaflRn^s  Bay, 
where  the  dip  was  86^.9',  13.8  vibrations  were  per- 
formed in  the  same  interval. 


Hence  the  magnetic  force  in  the  two  positions,  appears  to  be 
as  the  square  of  12.45,  or  155,  the  number  of  vibrations 
in  London,  to  the  square  of  13.8  or  190,  the  number 
performed  in  Baffin^s  Bay.  These  observations  would 
have  been  much  more  valuable,  had  they  been  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  number  of  observations,  per- 
formed in  the  same  situiyjon  by  a  horizontal  needle. 

(<{.)  Captain  Ross  informs  us,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  ^^  Voy- 
age of  Discovery,^  that  in  his  experiments  on  local  at- 
traction, the  magnetic  anomaly  or  ^  deviation  appeared 
to  be  materially  affected  by  heat  and  cold,  as  well  as 
l)y  atmospheric  humidity  and  density  ;^  and  that  the 
direction  of  the  wind  seemed  to  have  an  irregular  effect 
on  the  deviation. 
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$.  The  nOMljr  of  vuutkn  ban  ■  eatan  fnpvtioa  to 
the  dip  at  At  netdU,  bidiig  g^taleA  wboe  dieifip  iagnat- 
tat,  (fimiBEhilig  8s  the  dip  decrafle!,  axl  diiappeinsc  alto- 
gBtber  on  tiie  loa^n^c  «{tutor. 

a.  C>pt^  Plindcn  asecftaiiHil,  ibit  the  nediuin  oror  ar 

womply  &)r  8  ponta  denadon  of  the  Iii'WMlgaior's 
held,  OB  eitber  ade  of  ibe  magnetk  meridns,  «as 
TCcy  neaiijr  j  pUi  of  the  dip,  Xi6  the  decimal  exjve&sioa 
of  vbidi,  he  cnnaiderEd  to  be  the  conuDoo  miikiplier  to 
the  dip,  lor  obtoiaiBg  the  radiiu  of  cnor  at  any  ^ 
laatioa  in  the  southern  hemisf^ere ;  aod  .058  to  be  the 
ccmnua  multiplier,  fT«n  Engtaod  to  (be  nagnoic 
equator. 

b.  This,  however,  can  only  bs  correct  within  artain  Omits, 

as  on  the  magnetic  pole,  where  the  anomaly  would 
probably  be  equal  to  the  dip,  or  90",  the  decimal 
mnittplier  would  require  to  be  iureaaed  to  iJO.  Hence 
-  it  was  suggested,  by  an  officer  in  the  expedibm  iio- 
der  Captain  Ross,  that  in  tboGe  parts  of  the  ^c^ 
where  the  dip  is  OCT,  the  ctMBpasB  needle  would  pro. 
bably  always  stand  N.  and  S.,  by  the  attraction  of 
the  ship.  This  poation  clearly  foUows  from  the  infe- 
rence above,  provided  the  compass  be  placed  naar  tlie 
ship^s  stern  in  mid-ehipe ;  but  if  placed  as  described  in 
inference  No.  8.  the  ship's  head  by  the  omnposs  tm  the 
starboard  aide  of  the  main  deck,  would  always  ^>pear 
to  be  east,  and  on  the  larboard  side  uiat. 

(«.)    Thia  lurt  wmarli  U  fiirttwr  wtf .^hliahwl,  >^  ttn.  iiMTMwng 

power  of  the  local  attraction  in  high  latitudes,  and 
the  Himiiiiwhing  energy  of  the  compass  needle.  For 
the  directive  power  on  a  horizontal  magnetic  needle, 
supposing  the  magnetic  force  to  be  always  equal,  is 
[voportional  to  the  cosines  of  the  dip.  Hence,  if  the 
directive  force  on  the  magnetic  equator  be  called  1.0, 
under  a  dip  of  60°,  it  will  be  equal  to  ^  ;  under  a  dip 
of  70^.3!^',  to  J  ;  under  a  dip  of  7B°Al',  to  \  ;  under 
a  dip  of  7ff'.38',  to  } ;  under  a  dip  of  SdCH^,  to  i ; 
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iiBder  a  dip  of  81'>.4T,  to  I ;  underadi^  of  11Sf.48V 
to  };  under  a  dSp  of  88°^,  ta  J;  under  a  d^  frf" 
84^.1V,  to  >  ^, ;  under  a  dip  oTSTS,  to  ,■, ;  under  a 
dip  of  88*.A'  to  ,^ ;  and  under  a  dip  of  90°*  the  codne 
beii^  0,  the  direcUve  power  of  a  horizontal  needle  will 
also  be  0 ;  BO  tliat  the  local  attractiim  must  c^Krate  al- 


{d.}  But  as  themagneticlbTceisfouDd  toincieaseaa'we^^ 
proach  the  magnetic  polee,  the  diiectiTe  powa  on  a 
compan  needle,  with  an  increase  of  dip,  nn&t  diminish 
in  a  BtMnewhat  less  ratio  than  the  coanes  at  the  dip. 
Let  d  bethe  dip,  to  the  number  of  vibrationa  in  a  cer- 
tain intend,  say  a  minute,  of  the  dipping  needle  tra- 
vernng  in  the  magnetic  meiidian,  and  «- the  directive 
power  on  a  horizontal  needle ;  then 
a;  =  cosdlf*. 

(e.)  The  increase  of  the  magnetic  anoiaaly  on  approaching 
to  the  magnetic  pole,  has  been  clearly  shown  by  C^ 
tun  Ross,  ("  Voyage  to  Baffin's  Bay,"  Appendix, 
N"  I.)  By  observations  on  the  deviation  of  Ae  com- 
pass  made  on  board  of  the  Isabella  in  Shetland,  where 
the  dip  is  74^.21}',  the  maximum  of  error  was— S'.Sl' 
on  an  £.  S.  E.  course,  and  +  R'-H^  on  a  W.N.  W. 
course,  giving  11°. SO*  of  extreme  difference.  But  in 
Baffin's  Bay,  latitude  7S — 76*,  where  the  variation  of 
the  compass  was  between  86°  and  96**  W.  and  the  dip 
between84J°and86'*,then)aximumoferrorq^acourse  . 
E.  17'  S.  had  increased  to  —  20».«0',  and  to  +  ««• 
on  a  course  W.  17°  N. ;  thus  affinxling  an  extrone  di£> 
ference  of  IS'.SC.  Hence,  while  the  multiplier  to 
the  dip,  on  Captun  Flinders*  principles,  was  in  SheU 
land  only  .07^  in  Baffin's  Bay  it  had  increased  to 
0.25. 

6.  A  compass  placed  near  the  stern,  amidshipa  of  the 
quarter-deck,  is  subject  to  the  greatest  anomaly  or  deflec- 
tion from  the  ma^ietical  meridian,  when  the  ^p's  course 
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is  about  west  or  east ;  because  the  focus  of  attraction  then 
operates   at   right   angles   to   ilie  position  of  the  compass- 
needle  ;  but  the  anomaly  generally  disappears  when  the  course 
is  about  Dortli  or  south,  because  the  focus  of  attraction  is 
then  in  a  line  with,  or  paniJlei  to,  tlie  compass>necdJe,  and 
omsequently  has  no  power  to  deflect  it  from  its  direct  poei- 
tion.     (See  Observations  in  the  prefixed  tabic,  Nos.  4^  5.  10. 
11.  and  12.) 
a.  This  situation  for  the  inttnack  is  deemed  one  of  the  best 
in  the  ship,  and  is  very  properly  preferred.     Bong 
abaft  the  focus  of  attraction,  the  north  point  of  the 
compass,  in  this  magnetic  henusphere,  is  always  at- 
tracted forward,  and  the  errors  at  equal  distances  from 
the  magnetic  meridian,  in  the  same  dip,  are  alike  in 
quantity  both  on  easterly  and  westerly  courses,  and 
^  always  (excepting  in  cases  where  any  large  mass  of 

""  iron  is  placed  near  the  compass)  towards  tlie  north ; 

the  correction,  when  applied  to  (he  apparent  courtCj 
must  therefore  be  towards  the  south,  to  give  the  true 
course  steered.  Thus,  the  ship's  head  being  west  1^ 
the  compass,  where  there  is  10*  of  local  ottncticHi  or 
anomaly  on  each  side  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  the 
true  coiurse  will  be  W.  10"  S.,  and  her  head  b^ng 
east  /jer  ctnnpass,  the  course  corrected  will  be  "E,  10*  S.; 
and  hence,  in  high  northern  latitudes,  where  the  atx>- 
maly  is  thus  great,  a  slup  steering  west  by  the  com- 
pass 100  leagues,  and  then  east  100  leagues,  instead 
of  coming  to  the  place  from  whence  she  started,  will 
be  104  miles  to  th^  southward  of  it ! 
(&■>  Wherethedistjibutionof  ironina8hipisunequal,mwe 
being  cm  one  side  of  the  midship  line  than  on  the  other, 
the  course  of  no  anomaly  will  not  be  north  and  south, 
but  something  to  the  right  or  left  of  it,  accqrdingiy  as 
the  greater  muss  of  iron  may  be  on  the  starboard  or 
larboard  side.  Hence,  in  the  IsabelUt,  when  under 
the  oranmand  of  Captain  Ross,  the  line  of  no  deviaticHi 
was  found  to  be  17*  fnHO  the  magnetic  meridian ;  or 
when  the  course  was  N.  17*  E.  and  S.  17*  Wi 
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(c.)  Although  the  after-part  of  the  quuler-deck  appears  to 
be  the  best  atuation  ibr  the  hiimacle,  yet  it  is  dearable 
to  have  a  ampass,  for  reference,  placed  as  far  as  pos- 
aUe,  out  of  the  attraction  of  the  iron  in  the  ship.  A 
compass  at  the  jib-boom  end,  where  the  travellers  and 
hoops  are  of  copper,  or  at  the  top.ga]lant-inast  head, 
which  is  better,  is  found  to  be  scarcely  at  all  influoiced 
by  the  attracticHi  of  the  ship.  Hence,  I  have  bem 
in  the  halnt  of  carrying  a  compass,  occamonally.  In  the 
crow's  nest,  fixed  at  the  mast  head,  where  it  was  found 
to  be  free  irom  those  aomnalies  which  are  so  sennble 
in  a  compass  on  deck. 

7.  The  greatest  anomaly  with  the  compass  in  the  poati<Hi 
last  desoibed,  being  ascertained  by  observaticHi,  the  error 
fin  every  other  pcnnt  of  tlie  compass  may  be  eaaJy  calcuhu 
ted ;   the  anomahes  produced  by  the  attraction  of  the  iron 
ID  the  diip,  hang  found  to  be  propcntionate  to  the  sines  of 
the  ao^lea  between  the  ship's  head  and  the  point  of  no  ano- 
maly, vriucb  pnnt  is  most  commonly  the  magnetic  meridian. 
(a.)  On  the  supporation  that  the  point  of  no  anomaly  occurs 
when  the  pontion  of  the  ship  corresponds  with  the 
magnetic  meridian,  that  is,  when  her  head  hes  north  ot 
south.  Captain  Flinders  has  given  the  fdlowing  rule : 
— ^As  the  mne  of  dght  points  (or  radius)  is  to  the  sine 
of  (he  an^  between  the  ship^g  head  and  the  magnetic 
meridian,  (or  one  of  the  course  reckoned  from  south 
m  nwth),  so  is  the  anomaly  found  at  east  or  west  by 
obsoYatum,  to  the  anomaly  on  the  course  steered ;  or, 
the  anomaly  on  any  other  course  bong  found  by  ob- 
servation, the  error  on  that  position  of  the  ship's  head 
"  would  be  to  the  error  at  east  or  west,  at  the  same 
dip,  as  the  rine  of  the  an^  between  the  ship's  head 
and  the  magneUc  meridian,  to  the  rine  of  d^t  pmnts, 
or  radius.'' 
(ft.)  As,  however,  the  line  of  greatest  error  is  not  always 
north  and  south,  the  above  rule  has  been  modified  by 
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Captain  Sabine  as  follows :  —The  eriw  produced  in 
any  direcliwa  uf  the  ship's  head,  will  be  to  the  error  at 
the  point  ofgnaUst  irrcgidariiy,  [iiutcad  of  east  and 
west],  as  ilie  MIR-  of  the  angle  between  the  slup's  head 
aoil  ijk'  points  (^  no  error,  [instead,  of  the  magnetic 
nicriduin],  to  tJio  sine  of  eight  pcuU&ot  radius, 
(c.)  To  fuid  the  greatest  anomaly  and  the  poiot  of  change, 
or  nfl  anumaly,  the  following  nde  appeiu^  one  of  the 
moet  ample.  Take  the  bearing  of  the  fiiin,  or  any 
otJier  distant  object  whose  true  bearing  from  the  ship 
is  kno>i-n,  with  the  binoacle  compass  when  tlie  ship's 
head  is  put  u)K)n  eocii  rhomb;  if  they  are  all  the  same, 
there  is  no  anomaly ;  but  their  diiferencea  from  the 
true  bearing,  ai\er  the  application  of  the  variation, 
(trhieh  should  i>c  d^omined  out  of  the  vessel), 
will  give  tlie  anomalies  on  the  respective  courses  ; 
and  the  points  on  which  tliere  are  no  diiferences, 
will  be  the  pofats  of  change.  When  the  «in  U 
the  ol^ect  obs^^ed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  sUia]- 
titudc,  along  with  two  or  three  of  the  beanogs,  and 
die  intervals  of  time,  by  an  easy  approximation,  will 
give  the  true  bearings  for  the  intermediate  observa- 
tions.  W^^  die  sun  is  pear  the  meridian,  and  par- 
ticularly in  lugh  latitudesin  sumnfer,  on  allowance  of 
a  dc^^e  of  azimuth  for  4  minutes  of  time,  will  be 
suffiaently  accurate  for  intervals  of  an  bout-.  The 
true  bearing  of  a  distant  fixed  obj  et;t  may  be  found,  in 
i^  perfectly  smooth  sea,  by  sending  ^  copper-fastened 
boat  in  the  direction  of  the  object,  for,  when  exactly  in 
the  required  line,  the  true  bearing  of  the  otgect  from 
the  boat  will  ^ve  the  time  bearing  from  the  ship. 
When  among  ice,  or  near  shore,  the  same  result  may 
be  obtained  more  accurately,  by  sending  an  observer 
to  some  distance  in  the  required  line,  for  taking  the 
bearing  of  the  object.  The  transit  bearings  of  two 
objects,  of  which  the  portion  with  regard  to  one  an- 
other is  known,  is  preferable  perhaps  to  any  thing  elae. 
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8.  A  Gonpus  plaqed  on  ether  nde  of  the  liup's  deck, 
Erectly  oppcwte  to,  Mr  abreast  of,  the  focus  of  attraction, 
^ves  a  correct  iodication  on  an  east  tx  west  ooutse,  but  is 
aubieot.to  the  greatest  anomaly  when  the  ship's  head  is  north 
or  aoulii ;  ai^  bong  here  nearer  the  focus  of  attraction,  the 
Mtomaly  is  much  greater  than  that  gbscrved  on  an  east  or 
WBtt  course  with  the  ctHnpaas  placed  in  the  lunnacle  near  the 
■hip's  iStam. 

a.  Tins  inference  is  &unded  on  Observations  No.  1,  3,  S, 
8,  9,  IS,  14,  IS,  16.  and  17.  of  the  prefixed  taUe. 
The  Utter  part  of  the  inference,  namely,  that  the 
greatest  anomaly  occurs  here  when  the  ship's  head  is 
north  or  south,  is  lully  and  uniformly  established ;  but, 
the  former  part  rests  only  on  the  authori^  of  Obeer- 
rabons  No.'  8.  and  9i  though  it  derived  addititmal  sup^ 
port  from  serentl  observationB  which  I  have  exclu- 
ded, because  neither  the  sun,  adr  any  other  distant 
xAiject,  calculated  fix  jmiving  the  accuracy  of  the  ob- 
servatirais  and  detennining  the  clear  efiect  of  the 
*'  local  attraction,"  was  visible. 

9.  A  cranpasB  placed  witlun  ax  or  ei^t  feet  of  a  cap- 
atem  i^odle,  or  anchor,  or  other  large  mass  of  wrought  iron, 
ftc^oes,  in  a  great  measure,  the  influence  of  the  focus  of 
iMtractiim,  and  submits  to  that  of  the  nearer  body  <£  iron. 

a.  The  effect  of  this  is  various,  according  to  the  rehitive 
pontion  of  the  compass  and  the  iron.  When  the  com- 
pass is  placed  directly  abt^  the  body  cf  iron,  the  in- 
fluence is  ^ilar  to,  but  greater  than,  that  of  the 
focus  of  attraction  on  a  compass  placed  near  the  stem, 
as  described  in  inference  No.  6.  (See  Table  of  obs^- 
vations  preflxed,  No.  6,  and  7.)  When  placed  di. 
rectly  before  it,  the  anomaly  is  (dmilar  in  quanti^, 
but  has  its  agn  reversed  (  and  when  placed  on  ather 
nde  of  the  mass  of  iron,  the  influence  corresponds 
more  nearly  with  that  of  the  fiKUs  of  attracdon  oa  a 
compass  placed  in  the  sides  of  a  ship  oppoate  to  it, 
as  described  in  inference  No.  8.     A  ccxnpass  (^aced 
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ijpon  the  drwnJieod  of  the  capstem,  anywhere  out  of 
the  centre,  wil!  have  ita  north  point  so  forcibly  attract- 
ed by  the  upper  end  or  sooth  pole  of  the  sfnadle, 
that  the  ship^s  head  may  be  mado  to  appear  to  be 
directed  to  aiiy  pcnnt  whatever,  at  the  pleasure  oi  the 
expeiinienter.  •  t  have  sometimes  excited  the  astonish- 
iBcnt  of  my  officers  by  taking  the  binnacle  compass, 
and  so  placing  it  on  the  capstem-head,  that  the  ship 
has  appeared  to  be  steering  a  course  directly  contrary 
to  that  iiitendoi. 


10.  When  the  iron  in  a  ship  is  prt:tty  equally  distributed 
[itruughout  buUi  adeB,  so  that  the  focus  of  attraction  occurs 
in  midship)^,  acompofas  placLni  on  tlie  midsihip  line  of  the  deck, 
(drawn  loii^tudinally)  will  be  free  from  any  anomaly  from 
one  end  of  the  slilp  to  the  other,  when  the  course  is  nurlh  or 

, south ;  fut  m  every  other  course  an  anomaly  will  generally 
.  appear,  increasing  as  the  angle  between  the  ship's  head  and 
the  magnetic  meridian  increases,  until  the  6rror  is  at  a  maxi- 
mum, when  the  course  is  eaat  or  west, 
a.  7%e  unequal  distribution  of  inm  in  the  ship,  on  board 
c^  which  I  made  all  my  experiments,  prevented  the 
above  effect  iirom  being  realized.   A  blacksmith's  diop 
was  situated  between  decks,  on  the  larboard  aide  of 
the  fore-hatchway.     It  was  lined  with  sheet-iron ;  and 
be»des  the  armourer's  foi^,  vice,  &c.  contuned  a  large 
quantity  of  other  iron.    The  ^ect  of  this,  tc^ther 
with  the  anchors,  windlass-necks,  &c.  was  very  re- 
markable on  a  compass  placed  in  different  parts  of 
the  deck  near  the  foremast.     (See  Observations  18, 
19,  and  20.  of  the  prefixed  Table.) 

11.  As  a  compass  placed  on  the  midship  line  of  the  deck  is 
sulject  to  no  anomaly  fore  and  ail,  in  cerbun  ships,  on  a  north 
or  south  course  (Inference  No.  10),  and  as  a  compass  in  either 
side  of  the  ship,  oppostc  to  the  focus  of  attraction,  shows  no 
anom^y  on  a  west  or  east  course  (Inference  No.  8),  the  inter- 
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section  of  the  litKtjaKng  the  two  ntuatitnu  In  <qiponte  odea 
of  the  ihip,  -widi  the  midship  line  tnced  fore  and  xfi,  will 
prolMbly  point  out  a  ritnation  directly  over  the  b^f^tbe  focus 
of  attraction,  where  no  anomaly  on  any  course  whatever  will 
iqipear. 

o.  The  Esk,  in  which  I  made  my  magnetical  obsn'vadons, 
had,  as  above  stated,  an  armourer's  f(»^  near  the  lar- 
board bow,  which,  with  the  varying  poetion  of  Jarge 
quantities  of  iron-work,  compoong  our  whaler&diing 
aj^nratus,  contributed  to  vary  this  point,  where  no 
anomaly  is  supposed  to  exist,  and  prevented  me  from 
ascertuning  satiafactcmly,  at  any  time,  its  precise  m- 
tuaticHL  I  made,  indeed,  hut  few  observatiotis  with 
this  new,  and  these,  I  find,  neither  establish  nor  re- 
fute the  infiacnce. 

12.  The  anomaly  of  variation  is  probably  the  greatest  in 
men  of  war,  and  in  diips  which  contain  large  quantities  of 
iron ;  but  it  exists  in  a  very  considerable  d^ree  also  in  mer- 
duntmen,  where  iron  forms  no  part  of  the  cargo,  espedally 
in  high  latitudes,  where  the  dip  of  the  needle  is  great. 

(a.)  A  model  of  a  vessel  built  of  timber  and  piank,  and  fas- 
tened with  iron,  which  I  have  procured  for  showing 
the  nature  of  the  magnetic  ancHnaly,  as  oonnected  with 
the  course  steered  and  the  pontion  of  the  ccHnpass,  is 
ct^blet^illustratingalmost  the  whole  (^ the  preceding 
inferences.  In  this  modd,  as  well  as  in  actual  prac- 
tice, the  vertical  iron  only  is  found  to  be  capable  of 
affeclJng  the  indicaUona  of  the  con^MSS ;  the  latest 
pecei  of  iron  placed  horizontally,  unLese  mthin  an  inch 
of  the  needle,  having  little  or  no  influence,  while 
the  same,  in  a  vor&cal  pontion,  (ooduce  a  aenable 
effect  at  the  distance  of  wnost  a  foot. 

(£.)  Wlule  I  was  copying  this  paper  for  llie  press,  a  little 
model  ti  a  vessel  was  shown  me  by  Dr  Traill,  made 
by  a  Mr  Bywater  of  liverpocd,  for  exhiUting  the 
superior  attraction  of  upright  bars  of  iron  over  hori< 
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!•  General  map  of  the  Polar  Regions.  This  map  was 
drawn  with  great  care,  partly  from  the  beautifiil 
^ht  sheet  map  of  the  world  on  Mercator^s  pro* 
jection,  by  Arrowsmith,  and  partly  firom  the  best 
charts  of  the  sea  coast  of  Eurc^  and  N.  Ameri- 
ca,  including  some  original  surveys,  and,  through 
the  liberality  of  Captain  Ross,  the  whole  of  bis 
survey  of  Bafiin^s  Bay. 
II.  Instruments,  &c. 

1.  Stone  lance  found  in  a  whale  taken  ndar  Spits- 
bergen.  1. 11. 
S.  Marine  diver.     I.  186. 
S.  Lines  of  temperature.     I.  5S8. 
4.  Improved  compass  needle.  II.  538.  Note,  Table. 
Ill*  Appearances  of  Sptzbei^n  and  adjacent  islands. 

1.  View  of  Cherie  Island.    1. 153. 

2.  The  Three  Crowns.    1.99. 

8.  Middle  Hodc  of  the  Foreland.    I.  97. 

4.  Horn  Mount    I.  96. 

5.  Hakluyt^s  Headland  and  the  Norways. 
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IV.  Survey  of  Spitzbergen,  the  west  ooast  original. 

1. 118. 
V.  Appearance  of  Jan  Mayen  Island.    1. 168. 
VI.  Survey  of  Jan  Mayen  Island,  the  S.  E.  coast  ori- 
ginal.    I.  154. 
VII.  Chart  of  the  atuation  of  the  ice  in  the  Greenland 
Sea,  in  the  years  1806, 1817, 1818,  &c.    I.  S84. 
VIII. 

IX. 

•^    >  Figures  of  snow  crystals.    I.  4iS7,  431. 


•r 


XI. 
XII.  Representations  of  whales. 

1.  Side  view  of  the  Bakena  Mysticetus  or  oom^ 

mon  whale.     Described  in  Vol.  I.  p.  449. 
[Spale  j\ih  of  an  inch  to  a  fix>t] 

2.  Cub  of  the  B.  Mysticetus.     [Same  scal^,] 

3.  Narwal  or  Unicom.    [Same  scale.] 

*  XII.  Belly  view  of  the  Balasna  Mysticetus.     I.  449. 
XIII.    Wliale  and  Dolphin. 

1.  Delphinus  deductor.     1. 496, 
S.  Balaena  rostrata.    I.  486. 
5511 V.  Beluga  or  White  Whale.     1. 500. 
XV.  Narwal  and  Shark. 

1.  Male  Narwal     [Scale  f  ths  of  an  ipdl  to  a 

foot]    I.  486. 
3.  Belly  view  of  the  same. 

3.  Squalus  Granlandicus.  [Same  scale.]  t,  588. 

4.  Belly  view  of  ditto. 

5.  The  eye  of  the  Shark,  on  a  larger  scale,,  show 

ing  the  form  of  a  curious  appendage  that  is 
generally   found   attached  to    the   pupil. 
1.589. 
XVI.  Figures  of  Medusae  and  other  animals,  constituting 
the  principal  food  of  the  whale. 
1,  S.    [Natural  size.] 
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->■  '  S,4,J(,6,7«iida  MflduH^  dHoUwd  in 

Vol  I.  pi  54S-5Sa 
' '%  An  fnaige-oakiiiRd  amnul,  ■pomSAj  of  die 

'MMegcnoA    LpUO. 
IOl  C&  bcMcaSs  «  C-bii^cBH.    1. 644. 
ILIX.  CEobebdu.    I.  54S. 
IS.  CohwInkh.    I.£41 
14.  SqaOiM. 
Iff.  BeMitifiil  fiule  animal  faou^t  up  67  the 

nuriofrAver     1. 54S. 
16k  17, 18, 19  and  M.  Minute  mediiw  wd  ani- 
malculn-    I.ff4ff. 
' '  Xvn.  B(|)nKDtation  of  t  Angular  aBcadentthat  oocuired 
in  the  whale-fishery.     11.868. 
XVIII.  Apparatus  used  in  the  Ncnhem  Whale-Flsbery. 
[  Scale  one  inch  to  a  foot] 

1.  Gun-harpoon.     II.  829. 

2.  The  harpoon.     II.  223. 

3.  Gun-^iaipoon.     11.229- 

4.  £,  6.  Lvices.     II.  227- 

7,  8,  9, 10.  Blubber-spades.     II.  299- 
11,  12.  Prickers.     II.  309. 
XIX.  Apparatus  used  in  the  Nonbcni  Whale-^sheiy. 

1.  Harpoon-gun.     [Sole  two  inches  to  a  foot.] 

11.229. 

2.  Boat's   WiDoe,    <^  apparatus  used  in  the 

whale-boat«  for  heaving  in  the  line  when 
a  great  quantity  has  been  withdrawn. 
[Scale  an  inch  to  a  foot.]     II.  2Sa 

3.  Hacd-hoc^s.     II.  308. 

4.  lo&arilL     II.  349. 

5.  Another  form  ef  a  gun-liarpooo. 

6.  Seal-club.      An  instrument  by  which  seals 

are  usually  killed.     I.  412. 

7.  King's    fork.      An    instrument    by    which 

pieces  of  blubber  are  moved  about  from 
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one  place  to  another.  To  cMopensate  in 
stKiie  degne,  perhaps,  for  the  laborious  na- 
ture of  the  office  of  the  person  who  uses  it, 
he  is  honoured  with  the  title  of  King. 
XX.  Apparatus  used  in  the  Northern  Whale-Fishery. 
[Scale  an  inch  to  a  foot.] 

1.  Blubber-knife.     II.  299. 

2.  Chof^ng-knife.     II.  309. 

3.  Strand-knife.    II.  299- 

4.  Tail-knife.     II.  S38. 

5.  Bon&^eer.     II.  300. 

6.  Bone-wedge.     II.  300. 

7.  Mik  or  rest  for  the  harpoon.     II.  S33. 

8.  TlunUiand.     Used  in  flraaing. 

9.  Pick-haak.    II.  299-  308. 

la  Closb,  improved  by  niy  father.     II.  308. 

11.  GrapneL    II.  2S8. 

18.  Ic&^nqHiel,  used  in  warfnng. 

la  Erenpng-hook.     II.  808. 

14.  Erenging-knife.     II.  SOa 

15.  Spurs.    II.  298. 

16.  Axe.    II.  233. 

IT  Snatcb-block.     11,233. 
XXI.  Ice  and  fishing  apparatus.    [Scale  an  inch  to  a  foot] 

1.  Ice.aze.     II.  349- 

2,  8.  Ice-anchois.    II.  840. 

4^  Bay  ice-«Dchor.  The  lower  port  of  tlus  an- 
chor, near  the  cromt,  has  a  broad  flat  sur- 
face, by  which  it  takes  hold  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  ice,  and  retains  its  hold,  even  in  very 
thin  ice,  under  a  conaderable  strain.  [Ori- 
ginal.] 

5.  Blubber-pump.  A  pump  used  for  taking 
the  water  out  of  such  of  the  blubber  casks 
as  are  filled  fat  ballast  It  is  somewhat 
]cas  in  diameter  than  the  bung-hole  of  the 
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Fheti  tluspiinp  ecaaa  toad,  m. 

■  inyiiiiiiy.aMmp.ii^it     ' 
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dt  tW^  bj^iihim'to  16  ^h^  W 
MtA»^In*oridi^it«tthe  nne  time. 
When  a  great  ertent  of  thid  ice  is  to  be 
cut,  the  iarga  mm  an  generally  voriuil 
Ity  ropes  fiom  the  top  of  >  tripod. 
8.  AiKitfaer  tnr,  lAib  •  tnoveaUe  back,  used 
fer  thinner  ice;  It  ii.funiiBbed  wilb  two 
parallel  bttidiei.  The  two  parts  of  the  saw 
bong  extended  when  in  use,  tbe  back  part 
serrea  to  keep  the  tower  extremity  fbrwaid, 
and  to  preaerre  the  saw  in  a  perpondiculBr 


XXIL  Apparatus  for  cutting  bluUMT. 

1.  Appearuice  of  the  cutting  apparatus  when 

fitted  up  for  use.     IT.  810. 
X.  Horizontal  section  of  the  same.     I!.  310. 
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[  Tkt  Ftgyret  within  parentkeiet  refer  to  Oi€  Appendix  m  VoL  I.] 


AiE,  its  dissolving  power  at  dilitoent 

temporatures,  L  itt 
Alca  alle,  remarks  on,  L  528 

arctica,  common  at  Spitdl)eigen, 

i.  527 
Alderman  Jones*  Spund  discovered  by 

Baffin,'].  88 
America  or  the  West  Indies  discovered 
.in  the  12th  century,  i.  67— British 
colonies  in,  their  whale-fishery,  iL 
1S4 
Amphibia,  account  of,  i.  538 
Anas  bemicla,  notice  of,  i  527 

moilissima,  mention  of,  L  527 

Anecdotes, — Courageous  exploit  of  a 
sailor,  iL  263- Of  whales,  li.  276— 
Respecting  the  whale-fishery,  276, 
294,  297,  302,  331— Of  accidents 
from  ice,  iL  342 — Of  accidents  aris- 
ing from  fogs,  IL  346 
Animalcula  in  the  Polar  Seas,  account 

of,  i.  544 
Apparatus  used  in  the  whale-fisheiy, 

ii.  2^~Li8t  of,  iL  509 
Arctic  gull,  account  of,  L  534 
Ascaris,  mention  of,  i,  543 
Asddia,  mention  of,  u  543 
Asterias,  notice  of,  i.  550 
Atmosphere,  tendency  to  equilibrium 
in,  L  349— Pressure  of,  changeable 
in  the  Arctic  Regions,  L  371 — Ap- 
pearance of  the  atmosphere,  L  377 
-—Colour  and    transparency,   ib. — 
Density  of,  378— occasional  bright- 
ness of,  i.  379 — Extreme  dryness 
of,  L  380— Electricity  of,  i.  382— 
Phenomenon   in,  produced  by  re- 
fraction,  i  384— Decrease  in  the 
temperature  of,  on  ascending,  L  (72) 

VOt.  IT;    f 


Atmospherdogy,  observatioiis  on^  323 
Attraction,  mag^Mtic^  fSDcna  of,  ia  » 

ship.  iL  542 
Auk,  Little,  remarks  on,  i.  598 
•  Aurora  borealis,  common  in  high  la* 

titude8,i.  416— State  of  the  weather 

when  observed,  I  417— Appeiiance 

oiy  portentousy  ib. 

Baffin,  an  enterprising  character  and 
able  navigator,  L  89— DIseovcred 
Baffin's  Bay,  L  84— Suggested  that 
a  profitable  whale-fishery  might  be 
conducted  there,  iL  184 

Bafiln*s  Bay  discovered,  i  84 

Balaena  mysticetus,  deacription  ot,  L 
449— See  Whale. 

Balaenoptera  acuto-ro6tiata>  described, 
L485 


gibber,  deecriptioii  oi,  L 

478— See  Phyaalis. 

— '  jubartesydeicriptJou  of,  i«. 


484 


482 


rorqual,  deeeripcion  of,  L 


Banks*,  Sir  Joseph,  apparatus  for  de« 
terauning  temperature  of  the  tea, 
furnished  by,  L  185 

Barclay,  Dr,  his  anatomical  eramina* 
tion  of  a  beluga,  L  500 

Bannneter,  table  of  remarkable  changes 
in,  in  high  latitudes,  L  371— Thcee 
changes  portentous,  i  373 — Rela- 
tions between  the  state  of  the  baro- 
meter and  the  weather,  L  374— Va- 
lue of,  in  predicting  the  weather,  i* 
399,  401 

Barrington*s,  Hon.  D.  account  of  uu 
vigators  having  reached  extnordi* 
nary  high  latitudea,  not  to  be  relied 

V  n 


f  ibM  ceocln-  Calnj  whale,  dewilptioo  of,  L  U6 

.  Cancer  anipuUA,  noUce  of,  i.  M> 

Bsaqun,  early  whalollahcra,  iL  16 boinu,  iDCnden  uf,  L  &iS 

8«a[|  Polar,  account  uf,  i.  517 — Affkc-     nugix,  notice  of,  i.  541 

Uuri  of,  (Of  iu  j'oung.  i.  5(0 — In-     pulex,  notice  of,  i.  MS 

■toncaa  nf  lui^^aclljr  iti,  i.  521 — Pero-  Canu  lagopiu,  mnark*  on.  L  SIT 

axy  nl',  i.  5!:t-.^uiien  kUkd  iff,  i.  Caiey  lilond  dlsceveied  hy  Baffin,  i.  BS 

5:J4  Cellcpora  puinicon,  nolicc  af,  i.  551 

Bar  Uland  ducOTercd  hy  BatenU,  L  Cerrua  Tanindus,  L  5t6 

T9  Clicite  IkUnd.  ductiptkRi  of,  L  1S3 

Bctulng'a  Suall,  cuircnU  In,  L  ill—  Chidte;,  Cape,  dimvered,  i.  78 

niavuwy  uf,  i.  (65)  China,  Am  utempu  to  ttacb  bf  ■•■, 

Beluga,  BaHri]]liu  uT,  i.  500  i-  8 

Blrdi,  Bay  of,  dlKovered  by  Barenti,  Chiton  rulxr,  notirc  of,  1.  SSI 

I.  m  ChriBtianily  introduced  into  IcdaikdmA 

BiMayana,    «i|icrt  and    early   whale-  Creentaod,  i.  OH 

lihen,  11.  ld_Pursufll  the  whnlc*  ChronomcIcT,  valuable  inslrumcat  In 

a  Iceland  uid  Nc«Iuiuidland,iL  17  bi^  UUituika.  i.  3S0 

"Aaalitad  olhai  pownn  in  the  cap-  Climate  of  the  Arctic  Regiuns,  L  SIS 

tnMaliilialaaiiLK— FUluidtbaii-  —Of  Jan  Hbtod  io  wiDtet^  ■■  (Ift 

••IvM  at  EjiltiJieTgen,  il.  ISl  —Of  Spitzbcrgen,  i.  137 

niulibcr,  nnturu  of,  L  Wft— Proportion  Clio  iiorenliis  aceounl  of,  L  5*4 

of.  to  oil.  i.  t(il  — rrwe.s'.  of  rwlu-      heiirina,  remark,  on,  1,  543 

riiiy  into  uil.  ii.  lUd  -  I'lojk.nion  of  Cl.iuds  of  the  Polar  HegioM,  i.  tl» 

nfoa*  In,  ii.  403  Coal,  occun  in  Spitibergai,  t.  lift— In 

BoaU,  whale,  dawrijitiDn  of,  ij.  881—  Cheric  Iilaod,  L  15S 

Manoar  of  (quipping  for  tht  S^taj,  Coal-liah,  notke  o(  L  MO 

il.  83e~Sanlc  by  whalei,  0.  361-  Cockin  Sound,  i.  69 

Thrown  faito  the  air  by  the  whala.  Cold,  in  the  Arctic  B^aa,  intanaa,  L 

IL  3dA  389— Prevtrntacompaneatiannins^ 

Boat-steeicn,  nature  of  (hati  oace,  ii.  L332— Remarkabl*  eSteuof  OT«« 

■S5  cold,  L  334— BRbcU  obaarrad  by 

BoatiffBin,  gull,  account  of,  L  5S4  Jamea  In  Hudanti'i  B^,  L  SSi— ^ 

BeiMa  of  wMm,  aaea  «^  IL  434  Ellu,  lb.— By  HiddletoB,  L  3St— 

Botany  of  Spltibtigan,  L  (15)  By  JanKn  Dear  Bpitdiergea,  B>. — Bf 

Boun^  (B«    enooiuBgiDf  the  whate-  Pelham,  L  336 — By  tenn  Datdl 

fiihcry,olTbred,ii.  TS^— lDcienad,iL  Kaawn,  lb.— By  B«en(a  l%Na«a. 

n— OccuhxiaaMvlralorthewhaiD.  Zembla,  L  337— By  Egaitt  la  On^ 

Bshet)',  iL  76— Being  reduced,  pto-  land,  L  337— MraWd  eOkctiEfeaU, 

dacta  a  dapication  in  the  tnilB,  iL  L  338,  340— TrHidtiW)  from  IMM 

81 — IVade  afpiin  iijcnaMa  with  the  to  cold,  not  dangMOOi,  L  IH?      im 

Increase  of  the  bounty,  iL  SS— Boun-  tiseptlca]  im)|i«rty  of  oold,  L  S41.— 

9uMihiixd,iL  83,  87— RaU  M  i««-  Preatnes  meat  itaah  dnjiagaBMMt 

aent,  ii.  496  moathi,  L  34S 

^—  bf  the  King  °f  Denaaifc,  iL  Colymboa  gladalia,  aotlcc  U,  I  533 

SB  giyllo,  ranarkt  on,  L  fiJS 

givan  by  tlie  GovcinmeDt  of troile,  account  o^  L  53> 

Holland,  IL  M  Compa9a,itatrav9ringaSbcte4brCcUt 

Baant  gooK,  Tueotloa  of,  i.  UT  L  338—  AStctcd  by  tha  iron  in  Aipa, 

Britiah  wbalB-AaliRyv  iL  98— Voy  aoc-  iL  376— Derialion  of,  prodoctin  at 

cenlUl  in  1814,  u.  1!I  great  oron  in  reckoning,  IL  3TT— 

Bndrlck,  Capo,  Jan  Uayen,  L  166  Cauae  of  the  anomaly  in  the  lac^ 

BiirTtinnm  caiiulum,  notice  of,  L  SSI  tion  of,  invecti^ted,  iL  537— peti^ 

Biilgomaalar,  <Uid)  aaaouDLo^  i,  535  lion  of,  ioctcasa  aa  the  "Hg'**' 
"a»3r<fc- 
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nrratians  for  detemdning  th«  ano- 
malies in,  ii«  538~Vibrat]on9  in  the 
needle  of;  at  Spitsbergen,  ii.  544— 
Magnetic  directive  foice  on,  under 
di£terent  dipt,  it  546 

Connui  and  pwheHa,  mmvka  OHf  L 
399 

Crow>  nest,  described,  IL  20S-*It»  nse 
in  the  fishery,  iL  837 

dystallixation,  remarks  oo  the  cause 
of  ,  L  438 

Cumberland  (Island)  discovered  by  Da- 
vis, L  76 

Cumberland  Strait,  discovered  by  Da- 
vis, L  76 

Currents  in  tiie  Arctic  Seas,  L  4— Near 
Spitsbergen,  L  147,  804— Difficul- 
ties of  detttmining,  i  805 — Some 
efitets  of,  L  807«-Prooft  of,  hi  the 
GreenUnd  Seas,  L  818— Intimate 
the  existence  of  a  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Padiic, 
L4. 

Customs,  regulations  of,  on  the  impor- 
tation of  the  produce  of  the  whale- 
Oshery,  iL  378^Dutie8  of,  on  Green- 
land produce,  ii.  501— Mustering  of 
Greenland  ships  by  the  officers  of, 
ii.  513— Affidavits,  certificates,  &c. 
by  the,  required,  iL  514 

Cuttle-fish,  food  of  the  narwhal,  L  544 

Cydoptems  liparis,  notice  of,  L  540 

Davis*  Strait  discovered,  L  78— Whale- 
fishery  of,  commenced  by  the  Dutch, 
iL  64— suggested  by  Baffin,  H.  184 
—Account  of  the  flshety  of,  iL  388 
Compared  with  that  of  Greenland, 
iL390 

Delphinua  deductor,  description  of,  L 
4^96 — Numbers  stranded  in  Orkney, 
Faroe,  Iceland,  &c  L  499 

Denmark,  King  of;  encourages  the 
whale-fishery  by  a  bounty,  iL  83 — 
Account  of  the  whale-fishery  i^om, 
fi.  166 

Deviation  of  the  compass,  iL  537— See 
Compass. 

Dier*s  Cape  discovered  by  Davis,  L  76 

Discovery,  adventurous  spirit  in,  ma- 
nifested by  our  early  voyagers,  L  88 
— Vessels  of  10, 35  and  50  tons  em- 
ployed  in,  i.  83— Hints  for  conduct- 
ii^  in  the  Polar  Sea«,  L  84— Cla^s 
of  vtasels  moat  suitable  for,  L  84, 87 
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•''i^SmaU  vfssela  stranger  than'laige, 
L  84— Proofii  of  this  assertioD,  L  86 
— Practical  knowledge  of  the  polar 
regions,  in  navigaton,  neccnsaiy  Ibr 
maUngdlso^efies,  L  89— Svideneea 
of  this  nmark,  L  87— Advtnt^gea 
of  winteriqg  tai  Baffin*!  Bay  to  na- 
vigaton on  diaooveiy,  L  89— Ves- 
sels might  be  secured  fhmi  ke,  by 
hauling  them  on  land  by  means  of 
Morton's  patent  slip,  L  30— Fremi- 
urns  by  act  of  Parliament  fbr  making 
discoveries,  L  53 

journeys  on  land  in  N.  Ame- 


rica, most  likely  mode  of  discover- 
ing the  seas  between  Behring*s  Strait 
and  the  Greenland  seas,  L  33— Mode 
of  travellihg  on  snow,  L  ib. — Pro* 
visions  used  by  travellera,  L  35^— 
Suggestions  for  perfbrming  joumeya 
of  discovery,  L  37 

voyages  of,  in   the  Arctic 


Seas,  led  to  the  Spitsbergen  whale- 
fisheiy,  iL  19— Also  to  the  Arch- 
angel trade,  ib. 

voyages  of, — Alar^on,  L  (57) 


— Aubert  or  Hubert,  L  71,  {56)~-^ 
Baffin,  William,  L  84,  (61>— Ba- 
rentz,  William,  L  79,  (59>— Behring, 
Vitus,  L  (65)— Bennet,  Stephen,  L 
(59)— BilUngs,  Joseph,  L  (69>— 
Biom,  i.  64)  (55)— Blefkens,  Dith- 
mar,  L  (57)---Buchan,  David,  L  (71) 
— Burrough,  Stephen,  L  78,  74,  (57) 
— Busch,  Henry,  L  (64)— Button, 
Sir  Thomas,  L  83,  (61)— Bylot,  Ro. 
bert,  L  84,  (61)— Cabot,  John,  L  69, 
(55)— Cabot,  Sebastian,  L  69,  (55) 
— Cabrillo,  Juan  Rodriguez  de,  i, 
(57)— Camart,  L  (56)— Cartier,  Jac- 
ques, L  (56)— Chancellor,  Richard,  L 
78,  (57) -Cheque,  Martin,  L  (57)—- 
Christopher,  L  (67)—  Clerke,  Charles, 
L  (69) -Columbus,  L  68,  (55)— 
Cook^  James,  L  (68)— Comelison, 
L  79,  (59)—  Coronedo,  L  (57)— Cor- 
tereal,  Gospar,  L  69,  (56-— Cortere- 
al,  John  Vaz  Costa,  L  69,  (55)— j(^r- 
tereal,  Michael,  L  70,  (56)— DanelJ, 
L  (63)— Davis,  John,  L  75,  (58)— 
DcniiC,  Jean,  L  (56)  -  Deschncw,  8e- 
mcon,  L  (G3)  -  Duncan,  CharUw,  i. 
(70)— Egcde,  L  (69)  Penton,  Ed- 
ward,  L  (58)— Flawes,  William,  L 
(64)  — Flockc,  L    68,   (54)— Fo- 
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ixncx. 


tlwriif,  i.  (61)— Foi,  l^e,  i.  fBS)  /^.u.  AmaitkJ.  L  lit).  (. 

—  ViaokUn,   John,   L  (n>— Pro-  Nicbr>liu,  1.  OH,  IJJI 

bwhcr,   Maicin,  i.  Ti.  <5T>-  Fuo,  Dovns,  acniiint  nf,  i.  »> 

Juanilcii.  (SB)— Gun«,Vuquex(I«,  Brift  wood,  i.  131,  161— .An  C 

i.  liH^tiihbaiu,  U(il)— CUben.8ir  of   a  northern  coaiinnaiatiaa  br. 

Huia|>hrr,  L  (Mt— Cillun,  Zuch.  i.  twecn  the  Atluitic  aad  P«(iBc,  i  « 

(G3)— tiontM,  E>tov>n,  J.  TI,  (56)—  Dunkirk,  txwiuive  wbale-fiahcT}'  from, 

r.iulle,    Pnndwo,   L  <»>— Cud.  ii.  86 

blum,  i-  Si,  (i.^(rwwidEw,  L  (£S)  Duuh,  acnt  ahip*  to  the  BpiubcrgHi 

— UdI,Juni!>,L  8!,  (t9)-Hawk>.         ~ 


bridg*,  i.(6!)'IIeira,  SuuueU  L 
<AT>— lleceta,  Dnino.  i,  (6B)  — 
I)Eeinskirk.Jacot<vin,  i.TS-Hein- 
•on.  Mo/gen,  i.  113— lludwD,  IleO' 

[y.i.92,l60)— IfCnattew,Iiuii,i(6t) 
—Inguir,  i.  ii,  t^)— Juknun, 
Chulw,  I.  (M)— Junu,  Thotnii.  J. 
(flt)  — Knight,  Jutica,  i.  KM  — 
Knit;lii,  .lohi.,  1.  p;,  (fiOl- Rosriie. 


1   Eogliah, 


— W«re  *l- 


V' 


i  (70)-Kru 


— MackEiaie,  Aleunder,  I.  (69)— 
Madcic,  i.  GT,  (i5>— Malupina,  L 
(TO)— Maldunsdo,  i,  (50)-  Mukaff, 
Akiei,  1,  (6*)— Melguer,  L  (63)— 
Middlelon,Chri«iopher,i(66)-Mly. 
agin,  L(66>— Mini,  Willum,  i.  (66) 
— Mnovieir,  i.  (65)^Munk,  Jeni, 
L  (62)-Nadd'>dd,  i.  62,  (S4)-0h. 
there,  i.  6!,  <55)— Owzen,  L  (66)- 
Parry,  William  Ednard,  L  (71)— 
Pet,  Arthur,  t(58)-Phipp«,  Curat, 
John,  L  (68)-Pickcngill,  Richard, 
i.{eB)—Poule,  Jonas,  i.  (60)-  Pron- 
iwhincheir,  L  (65)-RBuda,  Eric,  L 
63,  (5i)-nichaTd,  Lieut-  i.  (65)- 
Roche,  jMBrquia  de  la.i,(59)—  Ros*, 
John,  i.  (7l)-R.vii,  Comelis,  i.  79 
Schsp,  H,  C.  i.  (68)— ScioEgs,  John, 
i.  (65>— Sbalutiioff,  L  (67)— Skuia- 
low,  i.  (66)— Smith,  Francis,  i.  (67) 
— Sn-aliie,  ChailCH,  i.  (67)— Thorfin, 
i.  65,(55)-Thiir«iild,  i.  64,(55)— 
Tachirikov,  i.  (GG)— Uhlefeld,  Buvn 
von,i.  (6T)— -Ulloa,  Fronciaco.i.  (57) 
— Urdaoietta,  Andtta,  i.  (S7) — Van. 
eouver,  George,  1.  (TO) — Verainuii, 
Juan,  t.  (S6>,  —  Vizcaino,  Scbas- 
tiano,  i.  (5!))— Vriez,  H.  H.  van, 
I.  (6!)— Wagin,  Mercurei,  i-  (6*)— 
Weymouth,  George,  i.  HI,  (£9) — 
Wilder,  i.  (68)— Wilknighby,  Sit 
Uugh,  i.  TI,  (5T)— Wood,  John, 
i.  (64>— Young,  Waller,  i.  (69)— 


— AfterwanJir  atiackol  il 
SI — AtiBupt  lo  cAabliah  a  tvioaf 
in  Spitibetgcn,  ii.  49 — llwy  foond 
Itie  villot^e  of  Smeemitiog,  ii>  M  . 
Procured  great  *uCDe«  in  the  Htbcey, 
ii.  61,  96 — Hintorical  amnat  of 
iheir  whale-fishery,  Ii-  IW— Pntu  ■ 
deriTiil  by,  troai  the  »h«le-fiihufj, 

iL  IM 

Dulii?!.  CD  Givcnland  [miducc,  U.  £01 

Edge,  Thomaa,  the  ftM  wIUb  lawr 

at  Spitibeigtn,  h.  91 

Eider-daek,  abundant  in  GreOilMd, 
&c.  i.  5«T 

Electricity  of  the  alino«]4un,  1.  38S 

Emtwriaa  nivalii,  mtioe  of,  i.  £St 

EngUah,  probably  aDcicul  wliale-Aab- 
era,  iL  I&— Theii  GrM  S^taj  M 
Cape  BittoD,  il.  1ft— Wae  the  ori. 
ginal  diseoveren  of  the  Spitcbergea 
fishery,  ii.  IB— Their  fim  adTenlwe 
unfortunate,  iL  !i— -They  dri*t  to. 
rtignera  away  from  tbe  fiaboy,  fi.  - 
Si—Their  fiahery  preapetoua,  IL  31 
— Aflerwardi  mfltr  heavy  loans,  B. 
60,  TO — Their  trade  revivo  on  the 
oD^  of  a  bounty,  iL  75 

_—..,.  biioorical  account  ot  tbm 
vhole-fiafaEry,  iL  SB — extent  of,  to 
Greenland  and  Davis'  Sbail,  ii.  11* 

EskMounMin,  JanHayeii,dkcov*nd, 
L166 

Esk,  ship,  na: 
board  of,  ii 

tion  of,  ii'  439— Dam^  a 
by,  iL  W — Attempt  to  ionst,  IL 
457 — ContmcU  for  anistaiMC,  ii. 
465,  468— Immenae  influx  of  wa. 
ter,  il.  417— Leak  diminiriied,  IL 
473 — Ship  unmanageable,  IL  4T4^ 
iDimense  quantity  of  water  dis- 
charged f^HD,  IL  481— ^Aniw  aalb 
in  port,  ii.  485 
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Exeter  Sirand,  disoovered  bj  Dtvis,  L 
76 

Bzpences  of  a  wliale-ship,  iL  393— ^Of 
extracting  oil,  iL  396 

Experiments  fbr  determining  the  rela- 
tion between  weiglit  and  measnre  in 
whale-oil,  ii.  625 

Fan,  the  alarm  of  a  whale  being  har- 
pooned, ii.  843 

Faat-fish,  what  constitutes  a,  ii  319 

Fenks,  derived  fhnn  blubber,  ii  403 

.  —Uses  of,  ii  434 

Fields,  Rtherj  among,  ii  259.  See 
Ice. 

Fin-whale,  first  attacked  by  Europeans, 
ii  16 

Fishbi^m  Cape,  Jan  Mayen,  named,  i 
166 

Fleming,  Rev.  Dr,  his  description  of 
the  narwal,  good,  i  495 

Flensing,  process  of,  how  conducted, 
ii296 

-Flustra  pilosa,  notice  of,  i  661 

Fog,  frequent  in  polar  seas,  i  440— 
Not  always  wetting,  i  441 — Incon- 
veniences of,  i  44£--.Method  of  ob- 
taining the  sun*s  altitude  during,  i. 
443-jOf  fishing  during,  ii.  273— 
Dangers  of,  to  the  whalers,  ii  346 

Fog-bow,  description  of,  i  394 

Foreland,  description  of  mountains  on, 
i97 

Formulae  for'  finding  temperature,  i 
353,(53) 

Fortifying  of  Greenland  stiips,  manner 
ofy  ii  191,  508 

Fox,  Arctic,  remarks  on,  i.  517 

French,  ancient  whale-fishers,  ii.  11— 
Historical  account  of  their  whale- 
fishery,  ii  163 

Fringilla  linarla,  remarks  on,  i  537 

Frobi8her*s  Strait  discovered,  i  75 

Frost^rime,  description  of,  i  434— 
Cause  of,  i  435 

Fulmar,  account  of,  i  528 

Gadtts  carbonarius,  notice  of,  i  540 

Gale,  action  by,  respecting  a  whale,  ii 
518 

Gama,  Vasquez  de,  first  sailed  to  In- 
dia, i  2 

Gammanift  arcticus,  description  of,  i 
541 

OM}  from  oil  casks,  nature  of,  ii  305 


Gas,  from  whale-oil,  account  of,  I. 

421 — Superiority  over  that  obtained 

from  cool,  ii  424 — Properties  of,  ii 

425 — Economy  of,  ii.  426 

Gas-lamp,  portable  one  described,  ii 

428 
Germans,  whale-fishery  by,  ii  166 
Glue,  made' from  whales  tail,  ii  434 
God*s  Mercy,  Cape  of,  diiscovered  by 

Davis,  i  76 
Gold  and  treasure,  the  discoveiy  of^ 
was  the  steret  design  of  some  of  the 
voyages  towards  the  north-west,  i. 
16 
Greenland,  discovered  by  an  Iceland 
colonist,  i  63 — Colonized  fitim  Ice- 
land, ib. — Extensive  settlements,  i 
66 — Intercourse  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  rest  of  the  world  inter- 
cepted, i  262— Various  unsuccess- 
(\il  attempts  made  by  the  Da^es  for 
the  recovery  of  this  country,  i  67 
Greenland,  East,  or  Spitsbergen,  i  93 
Greenland  Company  establishnl  at  Lon- 
don, ii.  59— Lose  82,000^  in  the 
whale-fishery,  ii  60— ^Catise  of  their 
failure,  ii  62 
Greenland  Company  of  Bergen  enta* 

blishcd,  ii.  65— Revived,  ii  72 
Greenland  fishery.   See  Whale-fishery- 
Greenland  Sea,  situation  of,  i  1 72.  See 

Sea. 
Gulf-stream,  course  of,  i  206 
Gull  Island,  produces  lead-glance,  U 

153 
Gulls,  account  of,  i  534 

Hail,  uncommon  in  high  latitudes,  i 
422 

Hakluyt*s  Island  discovered,  i  88 

Hamburgh,  extensive  fishery  fttnn,  ii 
168 

Harpoon,  description  of,  ii  223— 
Mode  of  preparing  for  use,  ii.  230 

Harpoon  guns,  invented,  ii  70 — Re* 
introduoed,  ii  79 — History  of,  ii 
227— Description  of,  ii  228— Pre- 
mium* for  shooting  whales,  ib. 

Harpooners,  the  Biscayans,  engaged  as, 
by  the  English  and  Dutch,  ii  20, 
26,  39— Nature  ot  thefa*  office,  ii 
234, 

Heinson^s,  Morgens,  ship  said  to  have 
been  stopped  by  concealed  magnetic 
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tocks;  dpbmatSon  of  th«  cbcmn- 

ftance,  L  112 
Hoar-froit,  dcKriptkm  of,  i.  436— De- 

posted  in  beauttftii  crysuLi,  i.  437 

— Speculation  concerning,  L  iS8 
Hope  Island,  deacription  of,  L  151 
Horn  Sound,  discovered  by  Baffin,  L 

86 
Hadaon*t  Bay  divcovercd,  L  82— The 

discoverer  lost  his  life  by  a  mutiny 

among  his  crew,  i  83 
Hudson's  Strait,   fintt  discovered  by 

Weymouth,  i  81 
Hull,  merchants  ot^  early  whale-ish- 

ers,  iL  80 — A  grant  of  Jan  Mayen 

Island  given  them  for  a  fishing  sta^ 

tion,  iL  40 — Present  fishery  ttaia^  ii. 

124 
Hutton,  Dr  James,  his  theory  of  rain, 

L421 

Joe,  Greenland  or  polar  account  of,  L 
225 — Varitms  Winds  dcbcribed,  i.  ib. 
Sca-watLT  ice,  i.  230— Fres>h- water 
ice,  i,  232,  320-ncn»ity  of  ice,  k 
2153 — K.\|K'rinK'nl  in  forming  ice,  L 
235 — In  ineltinir,  iK'Comcs  prisnia- 
ticai,  i.  5J37—  Funnation  of  lica-ict*, 
i.  238— First  crjstab,  i.  239-liay 
ice,  i.  2iO,  3lH  -Drift  ice,  i.  319— 
Description  of  ice-fields,  i.  241-— 
Their  formation,  i.  2^4,  320— Ten- 
<lency  to  drift  to  the  south  west- 
ward, L  21<5,  201 — Movements,  L 
247  —  Destructive  eirects  on  vessels, 
i.  2iH  — Severe  concussion,  L  249 — 
Icebergs  Iheir  magnitude,  i,  251  — 
Where  met  with,  ih.— Form,  i.  253. 
Colour,  L  25'1 — Iceheri^  useful  to 
the  fisherH,  i.  256 — Sometimes  fra- 
gile, i.  257 —  How  generated  on  land, 
i.  25S,  319 — At  a  distance  from 
land,  i.  2(>1,  319 — Situation  or  out- 
line of  the  i)olaricc,  i.  2^2— Whalc- 
fishers'  bight,  f,  2()G — Changes  in 
the  ice  at  diderent  Reaxons,  i.  270 — 
in  the  siunmer  astonishing,  L  273 
— Situation  in  the  years  1 803  and  4, 
i,  27()-  In  1805,  6  and  7,  i.  277— 
In  1808,9  and  10,  i.  278— In  1811 
and  12,  i.  279-In  1813,  14,  i.  281 
—In  1815,  16  and  17,  i.  ?8'2— In 
1818,  i.  283— Ice  ha.^  a  lejidcncy  to 


aepaimte  dnring  ctfn%  L 
sing  and  opening 
Fickiaare  svlject  to 
movements,  L  t86— Chaqgea  In  the 
poaition  of  the  ke  oIIcd  ■narmimt- 
able,  L  tSl^-Sbagaim  fnamca,  L 
298— Besetment  of  the  ship  Bsk,  i. 
291 — EttkctM  of  Ice  on  the  sea  and 
atmospbefe,  i.  296-*— foe,  cawNs 
a  diminution  of  the  wind*  L  996 
Repels  atoms.  L  997  —  Pro- 
duces a  depoaitlon  of  i 


casioos  a  brightiMBS  in  the  aky,  i- 
299^— EgnalJafs  tcmpentme,  !•  300. 
32H— Prodnoes  foga,  Ib-^ce  and 
aea  prodoce  a  recipitwal  octloa  on 
each  other,  i,  301— 'Dangers  of  a 
swell  among  lee,  to  shipping,  L  30S 
i— Ice  streams  resist  the  sea,  i  904 
Increase  of  Sot  propottionate  to  the 
wtutte,  LSOS,  321 — Its  hindennce  to 
approaching  the  Poles,  i.  306— Sue- 
cessful  eHbrts  in  i)enetrating  to  a 
high  latitude,  (81  4  N  )  i.  309 — Ab- 
stract of  observations  on  the  {X)lar 
ice,  i.  318 — Quantity  greater  in  the 
Southern  th.an  in  the  Northern  He- 
misphere, i.  321 — Sfiecific  gravity 
of,  determined,  L  (81)  —  Quantity 
dehtroved  intimates  tlie  existence  of 
a  northern  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  i.  ^— lee, 
dreaded  by  the  flrst  whale-fisher*,  ii. 
100 — Danger  of,  to  the  fishers,  iL 
31-2 — Various  accidents  by,  ib— 
Accident  on  the  Esk  hy,  iL  446 

Icelx?rg8,  description  of,  i.  101,  159, 
250— ^Origin  of,  L  101,  107,  258 — 
V\hy  rare  in  the  Greenland  8€ms,  i, 
103— Fall  of  one,  L  105— Dangers 
of  to  shij)ping,  L  106,  256,  258 

Ice-blink,  described,  i.  299 — Advanta- 
ges of,  to  the  fishers,  i.  383 

Iceland,  discovered  by  Naddod  in  861, 
i.  62 — Visited  by  some  Swedes  and 
Norwegians,  xxm  after  its  discove- 

T\\  ib A  colony  established   in  it, 

ib, — Tremendous  storms  occur  in  it, 
i,  412 

Icelanders,  early  whale-fishers,  iL  11 
— Pursued  the  whales  to  Newfound* 
land,  ii.   17 
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ImpRM,  Mamcn  of  whale-thipt  plx>- 
tectedfhmi,  IL  85 

Instnunentii  vted  in  the  Whato-fishety, 
lift  of)  iL  509u»Hfliiiooii,  it  223— 
Luce,  iL  227. 

Intaidna,  notice  of,  i  543 

Irdand,  whale-fiihery  from,  IL  132 

Iron,  polarity  of,  it  540— lu  pokritj 
dependant  on  podtion,  ib. 

Jameaon  Bay,  Jan  Mayen,  named,  L 
166 

Jan  Mayen  Idand,  account  of,  L  154 
—Named  MamitiiiB*  Island  and 
Trinity  Island,  ib.— Singular  Movn- 
tain  on,  I.  158— Icebergs,  L  159 — 
Examination  of  a  part  of  the  coast, 
L  160— Foond  to  be  Tokanic,  i.  161 
Crater,  i.  162-*5ome  seamen  at- 
tempting to  winter  in  this  iflkmd, 
perished,  L  16T— State  of  the  wea- 
ther in,  during  winter,  L  (78)— <An 
important  whale-fishing  station,  ii. 
33— Two  voyages  made  thither  in 
one  season,  iL  M 

Kittywake,  account  of,  L  534 

Labrador,  whale^iishery  on  the  coast 

of,  iL386. 
Lampa,  oOf  caution  in  trimrtkig,  iL 

433 
Lance,  description  of^  fL  227 
Lams  crepidalns,  habits  of,  L  594 
—  ebumeuB,  •cc8«nt'0&  535 
«— — r  glaucns,  Rttarka  on,  L  594 
— *  parasiticus,  habits  of,  L  ib. 
— — •  tissa,  account  of,  L  ib. 
•  Latitude,  a  desideratum  in  fbggy  wea- 
,     ther,  L  442 — Method  of  obtaining, 
L  443— Latitudes  and  longitudes  in 
Spitsbergen,  L  (73>— In  Jan  Mayen, 
i.  (74) 
Laws  of  the  whale-fishery,  iL  312.— 
Among  the  Dutch,  iL  313 — Among 
all  nations,  iL  319— With  regard  to 
wrecks,  IL  328  —  Circumstance  H. 
lufftrative  of  the  nature  of,  iL  331 
?Lead-oie,  occurs  in  Cherie  Island,  L 

153 
X.emsa  branchialis,  notice  of,  L  543 
^JjCsUe,  Professor,   his  researches  on 
the  cause  ot  ridn,  L  421  ~  Illustra- 
tions founded  on  these,  L  422 


Light,  intensity  ^«  AfMng  iea,  L  079 
—Contrivance  of  the  Indians  ftv  de- 
fending the  ev4s  ih  ludl  light,  L  ibb 

Lightning,  seldom  seen  in  thte  Aittic 
Zone,  L  415 

Lines,  whale,  quantity  carried  in  a 
boat,  iL  832— Dai^^  of  thdr  meU 
ting  entangled,  IL  246,  S51<— Im. 
mense  quantity  withdrawn  by  a 
whale,  iL  281 

London,  mean  temperature  of,  L  (51) 
Whaie-68heiy  fhwi,  IL  124 

London  CouHj  Davis*  6ti«lt^  Aiboover- 
ed  by  Davis,  L  78 

Longitude,  mistakes  in,  by  vessels  re- 
turning  from  Spitsbergen  or*  Aivk- 
angel,  iL  375— Occasioned  by  the 
attraction  of  iron  on  the  eompassea, 
IL  376— (Quantity  of  error  in,  estim*. 
ted,  iL  377 

Loonu  account  of,  L  533 

Loommg,  phenomenon  of^  L  d84 

Loose  fish,  free  price  of  any  one.  iL 
822 

Low  Island,  description  of,  L  150 

Lu]iU^*s  Itilet,  named,  L  78 

Mockcnrie,  Sir  Alexander,  hia  ¥byage 

to  the  Froaen  Ocean,  L  87<— JSvl* 

dence  of  his  having  been  at  the  Fro- 

aea  Sea,  or  In  a  river  IUUm  into  il| 

'lb. 

Magnetic  fcne,  tiOUe  of,  IL  545 
.Magnetism  of  iron,  iL540L  See  Conu 
pass 

Making  off,  process  of,  defecribed,  IL 
304 

Mallcmuk,  account  of,  L  528 

Marine  diver,  description  of,  L  186 

Markoflr*8,  Alexci,  joumcgr  of  800 
miles  over  ice,  L  59 

Mayer,  fbnnula  by,  'for  cdeulating 
mean  temperature,  L  353 

^Medusa,  description  of  varfous  kinds, 
L  544,  548 

I  I  ,  immense  number  of,  in  the 
Greenland  seas,  L  179— Economy 
of,  L  546 — Physiology  of  their  pte^ 
servation,  ib. 

Meteors, — Winds,  i.  395— Lightning, 

L  415— Aurora  borealis,  L  416 

Clouds,  L  419— Rain,  L  420L-Haa, 
L  424— Snow,  L  425— Frost-rime, 


^as  INI 

4W 

or,  i.  (t)— Eemlu  of  12  jetti  obxei. 
iMJona  ia  tbe  Spiutier^  Scb,  1. 


Nonh  Pole,   imnU  ippTOuhc*  lu,  i 

«1,  3DS— N«u«n  ipinKha  InBtf. 
Iin*i  Bay,  Bvlning  Smit,  Jicc  i.  31&. 

KiTOneuua    i 

Bppruaclia  in,  i.  4E-~Blu  ii 


Millep 


1  polj-morpha,    noti 


illniora 

Ml 

Miorrali  <*  Spiitl-ergen,  i,  (TS> 
ttoBta  I'lmi,  deaciiption  nf,  i.  140 
Monodun  monocRiB,  deacriplion  oT,  i. 

Monon.  Mr  Thomu,  of  L«iih,  invcn- 
tiiin  fM  hauling  thips  on  taixl,  UK- 
(ul  in  discovery  tcb«;!i,  i.  30 

MoMwW,  viiiled  bji  Rictuid  Cbaocel- 
lOT,  L73 

Monnt  Baldgh,  difcoratd,  I.  TS 

MoaniBJns,  Bltitude  of.  in  SgriUbn^Bn, 
i.  !I6 — DdngcT  of  climbing,  i.  1(K) — 
Jan  Mnvfn,  i.  1,^8-— Rio  a  [ion,  ill. 

Mullii.-  h^bnliis.  mnice  (if.  J.  511 


&c.  i.  £0,  ami  wilhin  Mven,Ac.  I.  ^3 
— AcD  ut  Fuiiaannt  and  Ordair  in 
Cnuncil  r«peniiig  ivemiunu,  i.  <l, 

4'3>and  71— CIiM«  ojifniacb  tuinthe 


litr  indutnce  not  fiufScient  la  diiwaiv« 
the  ice  around  the  Puie,  i.  47— Tem- 
pcnuure  of  Ihc  Pole,  L  360— Only 
way  of  reaching  scami  to  be  by  > 
joDRiey  over  Lhu  ice,  l  M— Diffirul- 
Ue>  wich  r^^to  ra«i^  packed  loe, 
answend,  i.  U— Bvidencea  of  euch 
icy  being  prartirablc,  i.  47  — 


ln»tar 


,e  jour 


Mniteiing  wbale  diips,  manner  of,  ii. 

Sya  tntncata,  notiM  at,  U  &5I 
yMicetD*,  Balacno,  L  449.  See  Whale. 
Mytilus  TogamM,  Dinice  of,  i.  SSI 

Karwal,  description  nf,  i.  486— Siieof 
its  loath,  i.  489— U>e  of  the  tooth, 
i.  491— Skeleton  of,  L  493— Dimen- 
■ions  of  a  nnnral,  i.  49.S. 

Navigation  from  Spiubergen  to  Bii- 
^^,  tun,  remaika  on,  iL  3«9— Set  out 
fhim  an  uncertain  point,  ib. 

NeiU,  Mr  Patricic,  his  examination  of 
a  lin-whale,  4e4-Ofa«'lng-whale, 
i.  496— or  a  beluga.  L  500 

Kelson  River  diacovered  by  Button,  i. 


North,  account  of  the  progresa  of  dis- 
coveries in,  i.  61 
North  Cape,  named  by  Stephen  Bur. 


ng  iH.Tfgnii«l,  i.  59 

— eo 

North-eas[  paisagc,  remarka  on  the 
eiiatenca  «{,  L  ll~-Haa  boen  in  a 
great  measure  navigated  brthe  Rns. 
liana,  L  IE — Voyage*  attempud  bf 
EuTopeana,  L  15 

North-weai  paaaagef  remaika  oa  ita 
cxiatence,  L  16_Ym  unccRaiii,!. 
1 7 — i^rpuDeots  Ibr  ita  "'**Tr~.  i 
I T— J  ta  discuvory  could  be  of  DO  oaa 
in  voyages  to  the  PaciSc,  i.  Sl^ 
Might  be  of  benefit  to  geogtaphjr 


discovery  towarda  thepwsag*,  L'iS, 

(68) 
Northern  pnuage  between  the  Atbtn* 

tic  and  Pacilic  Oceans,  remarks  oo 

the  exisleoce  of,  L  I ' 
— across  the  North  Pole,  i.  40 

— Pint  suggested  by  RobertThome, 

L  S  and  40— List  of  voyagers  who 

have   attempted  it,  L  41 — Highest 

latitude  raujied  not  eKoeediog  SI*. 

">■ 
Northern  lights,  L  418 
Nora  Zambia,  discovwed  by  Sir  Ho^ 

WiUoughby,  i.  78— Wintewd  in  by 

Boienti,  i.  80 
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OtitikB^  taken  at  Cuttomhoiue,  account 
of,  iL  515  and  516— Jnmioral  ten- 
dency of;  IL  51 7 

Ohthere,  whale-fishery  known  to,  in  the 
ninth  century,  ii.  6 

Oil,  mode  of  extracting,  from  Uobber 
by  the  first  fishers,  IL  174— Extract- 
ed in  Spitzbergen,  ib.— Expenoek  of 
extracting,  and  premiums  of  sailors 
on,  ii.  SPiSU— Premisses  used  for  ex- 
tracting, iL  397 — ^Process  of  ex- 
tracting,  iL  400— Uses  of,  iL  420— 
For  making  gas,  iL  481.*Proper- 
ties  of  gas  from,  iL  425 

description  of,  iL  408— Proportion 

between  weight  and  measure  in,  iL 
409.  and  585— Price  of,  in  different 
years,  IL  410— jCause  of  the  smell 
of,  iL  411 — ^Refined  oil,  properties 
of,  iL  413— Processes  for  refining,  ii. 
431— Specific  gravity  of,  determi- 
ned, iL  527 

Oniscus  ceti,  account  of,  L  543 

Orosius,  the  work  of,  translated  by 
Alfred  the  Great,  iL  7 — Examina- 
tion  of  a  difficult  passage  in,  iL  9 

Parhelia  and  corons,  description  of,  L 
392 

Parliament,  acts  of,  relating  to  the 
importation  of  the  produce  of  the 
whale-fishery,  ii.  37B— For  the  re- 
gulation of  thewbale-flsheiy,  iL  491 
Number  of  officers  and  quantity  of 
stores  for  ships  of  different  classes 
required  by,  iL  493 — Affidaviu  and 
(xrtificates  required  by,  iL  514 

Phocse,  seals,  account  of,  L  508 

Physalis,  baleena,  description  of,  L  478 
—Magnitude.  L  479— Difficulty  of 
capture,  L  480 

Plants,  catalogue  of,  found  in  Spitz- 
beigen,  L  (75) 

Pole.    See  North  Pole. 

Poole,  Jonas,  suggested  the  whale- 
fishery  at  Spitsbergen,  iL  20 

Prenore  of  the  sea  on  a  whale  equal 
to  the  weight  of  60  men  of  war,  iL 
250 

Procellaria  glacialis,  account  of,  L  528 

IVotections  from  impress,  granted  to 
officers  and  aeamen  of  whale  ships, 
iL  503-^onds  required  bafbre  ob- 
lainiiig,  ii  515 


Providence,  laudable  dependence  on, 

by  our  early  vogragera,  L  23 
Puffin,  common  at  Spit^Mrgm,  L  527 

Rain,  in  Arctic  countries,  L  420l^ 
Cause  of,  L  421— JUustratioDa  of 
Hntton*a  Theory  of,  L  422 

Razor-back  whale,  description  of,  L 
478 

Red-pole,  lesser,  account  of,  L  537 

Refraction,  beautifUl  eflbct  of,  L  385 
—.Occasions  a  division  in  the  sen- 
sible horizon,  L  387 — Shews  the  ho- 
rison  8^  miles  more  distant  than 
usual,  L  389— Remarks  on  the  cause 
of,  L  391 

Rein-deer,  mention  of,  L  526. 

Resolution,  ship,  expences  of  the 
equipment  of,  iL  Sb93— Profits  of, 
iL395. 

Rostrata,  Balsna,  described,  L4485^ 
One  stranded  in  Orkney,  ibu 

Royal  Society,  abstract  of  thermome- 
trie  observations,  kept  at  the  apart- 
ments of,  L  (51) 

Russia  Company,  first  sent  ships  to  tho 
Spitzbergen  whale-fishery,  iL  22— 
Obtain  a  Royal  Charter  fbr  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  fishery,  iL  25— Drive 
out  all  interlopers,  iL  26— Capture 
a  Dutch  vessel*  iL  27— ^ucoeasAd 
fishers,  iL  31 

Russian  hunters  in  Spitzbergen,  L  140 

Sabella  frustulosa,  notice  of,  L  551 

St  John's  Island  discovered,  L  69 

St  Lawrence^s  River  discovered,  L  70 

Sandpiper,  notice  of,  i.  A37 

Scoresby,  Captain  senior^  sailed  to  la- 
titude Sl^.SO',  L  42^His  account  of 
a  boat  soaked  with  water  in  conse- 
quence of  pressure,  L  191 — His  re- 
marks on  winds,  L  401 — His  contri- 
vance for  reducing  blubber  to  oil  by 
steam,  ii.  403 

Scotland,  whale-fishery  commenced 
from  iL  116 

Scurvy,  dangerous  disorder  in  cold  cli- 
mates, L  340u^ccasioned  by  the 
use  of  salt  provisions,  &c.  L  340 

Sea,  Greenland,  survey  of,  L  170 
— Situation  of,  L  172— Saltoess, 
L  171— Cokmr,  L  173— PecuUaritj 


of  JH  ctriimi  urounMsd  dwt  L  I TT — 
Immeaw  niuntwr  of  Medn>K  dU- 
covend  in,  i.  179 — Itl  iran^nren. 
cj,  I.  ISl — Spcdfii  gri'lly,  i. 
101  — SiTine  cuilenta,  i.  iVi  — 
Table  <rf  apecific  p^lty.  ib.— Tern. 
peralure  of,  at  gnat  deptlu,  i.  1 1>4 
—Table  of  Winpcratiire,  tic  1.  t8T 
— Depth,  i.  19b— Suggeaiioin  for 
obUining  nundingi  in  dt«p  icbb^  u 
190 — I'riHsure  tt  great  depth*,  da- 
gular  cUectB  of,  i,  191,  203,  uiid  i). 
U9 — BxpcrunenU  on  the  impng- 
■unlaa  of  wood  >rith  KO-wuler  by 
pmauie,  !.  193 — Tibka  ut  efbxu 
prifduced,  i.  195,200 — CunwiU  in, 
L  104— Difflculllei  nf  delCTminiiig, 
L  aiJ— Some  elftcW  pf,  i.  SOT— 
lUnHralloiia  of  currenli,  i.  112 — Its 
•raven,  1.  !1T— lu  EOlour  Uieful  Ut 
wtuilc-liiliGn,  Ij.  336 

Bea-hon«,  deKcTiplion  of,  t.  £02 — Pisb. 
erj  for,  L  SOi — Prattiwd  In  the  9ih 
H.-ntarv,  ii.  T 

Scala,  account  of,  1.  MS— UaCI  of,  I. 
filO— Pisberj  fbr,  L  Sit — Dtngen 
of  Che  seal  flaherr,  L  513— Drawirul 
catutiopfae,  L  614 

ttmntxa  belonging  whole-shlpa  ptoted. 
cd  Aval  the  fanptMi,  11.  U 

Bqria,  food  of  narwali,  L  544 

Srapnla,  notice  of,  i.  &Sl 

Murk,  Greenland,  docriptlan  of,  1. 538 
^-Slngolar  ■[^eodjige  to  tbe  eje  of, 
1.539 

Shetland,  bank  to  the  irenward  of,  dlh 
covered,  IL  3T!— .Llgbtbouaea  to  be 
erected  on,  Ii.  ST3— Dangerooa  tide* 
near,  U.  374 

Bhipa,  deatmctlon  among,  in  the  aaal- 
AdKiT,  i.  514— .Thlrtf.thrae  lort  in 
a  tana  near  Spltibergen,  IL  T3 

-' Greenland  or  whale,  beat  liie  for 

the  flahery,  a  187  and  505— Man- 
ner of  atrengthening  or  fortifying, 
U.  190  and  50S— Peculiaritie*  of 
equipment,  ii.  IQS,  l03-.Cnw  re. 
quited  fur,  U.  199 — Proceedinga  of 
in  Ihe  ontwaid  paamge,  Ii.  199,  SOS 
—Of  navigating  homcwarda,  ii.  369 
— Expence*  of  equipment,  11.  393— 
PioBta  of  one,  IL  SSA^Manner  of 
nwanring  and  Huauring,  ii.  512 

■fihipwncka,  iUal,  in  Davis'  Strait,  ii. 
3M— ThirtT-thice  In  on*  Tear,  Ii  73 


— Of  Ki»l  whalCHihipB  ai  Spll<b«i> 


1.21 


ShrintpH,  account  of,  1.  jtl,  US 

Sir   Dndletr  Dipga',  Cape,    diacovenj 

by  Baffin,  L  b7 
Sii  Jaitiei  Luicaatct'l  Sound  dbcnver- 

ed  by  Baffin,  L  89 
Bir  Thimuu  Smiih'a  Sound  dlscovmil 

t^  BaHin,  i  Hd 

"  igeia,  the  aboriginal  of  Wialand, 


i  65 

SnMCnnberg,  Sfdtibcrgen,  (bunded  by 
the  Dutch,  ii.  5) 

Snow,  rcmarka  on,  i.  4i5~~Vuiety  of 
fmn,  Ib^-Red  snow,  i,  4tS— V»- 
rioua  TBodificationi  of  mow,  I.  477 
—Lamellu  cijatalR,  iU— iNncleua 
with  nplnes  i.  4>&— SpiculK.  lb. — 
HnagotuiJ  pirnui^d»,  i.  430 — Spi- 
cuIk  with  bsmellAt  cryitata  at  the 
ends,  tb — Stale  of  ^le  alnuMfdKie 
when  difflTcnl  forms  occur,  i.  433 

S"on  .tiird,  ncmunl  of,  i.  5S5 

Sodety  of  Atta,  -p 

Ibi  shooting  whalei,  11.  22S 
Sounding*,  hint*  for  obtaining  in  dtep 

■eea,  L  ISO— Near  ~ 

to  the  navigator,  i: 

poeltiDn,  il  971 
South  Pole,  d 

L317 
South  Sea  wh«l»Aibery,  accMM  at, 

iL  AtB 
Soath   Sia    Canpu7,   whila  aitnij 


losa,  tl.  T! — After  eight  y 


SODtbampton  laland  diaenvaad,  L  SS 
BpedOc  gravity  of  aea-wBtcr,  1.  IBS 

—or  ice,  L  (SI)— Of  wMboO,  O. 

408 
Spermaceti  whale,  lebaty  oT,  U.  533 
Spiritoua  liqnora  not  B>eM  ft«  TMiaU 

Ing  cold,  L  35 
Spitzbergen,  dlicovered  by  Buenta,  {. 


1  their  apparent  dlMaflce,  L 
lcebargs,L10T,10»— Latitndcaand 
longltudea  in,  i.  (T3>— Stahary  ime- 
ieMii%,il09^ — ItabayiMtdfaundi, 
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i.  lis— Rocks  and  tenlu,  i  114— 
Anchorages,  ib—- Examinatioo  and 
«jLplonitkMi  of,  L  116— At  Mitre 
Cape,  dificultiea  in  dimWng  the 
moimtaina,  L  ItO  Air  mild  at  the 
height  of  3000  feet,  i.  ItS— Snow 

.  diflKdvca  at  the  top  of  the  rnonn- 
taina,  L 124— BeautiAil  proepect  ftom 
the  mountain  summit,  L  12^— 
Daxigers  of  descending,  i  12^— 
Bones,  huts,  Ac  i  130— Animals 
met  with,  i.  131 — ^Drift  wood,  iU — 
Sea-weed,  L  132— Dead  whale  dis- 
covered,  ib— Exploration  in  King*s 
Baj,  L  134— Climate,  L  133— Pro- 
gresa  of  the  seasons,  L  ,137— ^Ac- 
count  of  persons  wintering  In,  i,  139 
—Russian  hunters,  L  140^-Currents 
and  tides,  L  147— PlanU  of,  L  (75) 
^^Minerals,  L  (76>-^ttempt  by  the 
Dutch  to  colonise  it,  ii  47— Smeo- 
renberg  fbunded  in,  iL  52  Build* 
ings  in,  erected  by  the  whalc->fiahers, 
iL  177— Whale-fishery  of,  discovered 
by  the  English,  ii  19.  See  Whale- 
fishery. 

Squalus  borealls,  description  of,  L  538 

Star-fish,  notice  of,  L  550 

Sterna  hirundo,  remarks  on,  L  583 

Stockholm,  abstract  of  fifty  yeats  obser- 
vations on  the  temperature  of,  i,  (52) 

Stockholm,  Whale-Ashing  Company  oty 
ti80 

Storms,  phenomena  of  sadden,  L  398 
— Examples,  i.  399— Sometimes 
heard  before  they  appeared,  L  402 
—intermitting  storms,  instances  of, 
ibk— Local,  examples  of,  L  406 — 
Tremendous  in  autunm,  L  412 — 
Suppressed  by  clifi%  at  Disco,  L  414 
— Catastrophe  fh>m,  in  the  seal- 
fishery,  L  514^— Stonns  repelled  by 
ice,  U  297 — ^Thirty-three  ships  lost 
during  one,  near  Spittbeigen,  iL  73 
—Terrors  of,  among  ice,  iL  439 

Success  in  the  whale-fishery,  on  what 
it  depends,  ii  333 

Swallow,  sea,  remarks  on,  L  533 

Sweden,  whale-fishery  from,  encou- 
raged, iL  171 

Synoicum  turgens,  notice  of,  L  551 

Table  of  specific  gravity  and  tempera- 
ure  of  the  Greenland  sea,  L  182 


Tabia  of  changw  of  specifie  gravity  tat 
every  5*  of  temperature,  L  183 

—  of  tempenHare  and  i^ecific  gra- 
vity of  sea-water  below  the  auiflioe, 
L187 

of  efibcti  produced  oo  wood  by 

the  impregnation  of  water,  L  195, 
200 

of  remarkable  changes  of  tempe- 
rature, L  327 

of  monthly  range  and  monthly 

extremes  of  temperature,  L  366 

of  winds,  average,  L  41 1 

of  the  state  of  the  weather  when 

the  auroiu  borealis  was  seen,  L  417 

—  of  the  dissolving  power  of  air,  L 
422 

— —  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 

when  dififbrent  ay  stals  of  snow  were 

observed,  L  433 
— ^-  of  the  quantity  of  oil  aflbrded  by 

whales  of  difitarent  sixes,  i.  462 
• of  the  comparative  dimensions  of 

six  different  whales,  L  464 

of  meteorological  observations, 

twelve  years,  L  (2) 

—  of  meteorological  results,  twelve 
years  observations,  L  (48) 

— -^  for  determining  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  latitude  78*  and  North 
Pole,  L  (49) 

—  for  determining  do.  month  of 
April,  L  (50) 

— -~  ior  determining  do.  month  of 

July,ib. 
■         o£  abstract  of  observations  on 

temperature  made  at  London,  L  (51) 
of  do.  at  Stockholm,  L  (52) 

—  of  mean  monthly  temperature, 
latitude  78%  L  (54) 

'  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  in 

Spitsbergen  and  Jan  Mayen,  L  (73) 

of  wind  and  weather  in  Jan 

Mayen,  L  (78) 

— *  of  the  extent  of  the  British  whale- 
fisheries,  iL  119 

of  the  comparative  success  of  ves- 
sels from  dilferent  British  ports,  iL 
131 

.— »  of  the  exi>cnces  and  profits  of  the 
Dutch  whafc-fishery  during  107 
yeai^  IL  156 

—  of  duties  on  the  pvodttoe  of  the 
whale-fisheries,  iL  501 


^^■^^^^^^^^^^^^^^■^H 

^^^■^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
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Totna>  Botd,  dlMOwnd  I9  D.*b, 

of  ir«j(lltorc«««nqu«llUlMOf 

gil,U.AI» 

bwlMdnuiK.!  b>.  L«W 

TUal  rwpeciine  ihe  risbt  In  a  wbik. 

flmpM  on  •hlHnwil,  li  53S 

Ktoual  ut.  U.  M» 

<rf  (he  o«UI>tio)»«r  .  din«nK 

fw-dto,  >nd  inuntitf  at  xtrnffxtii: 

sot 

(ent,ti.U& 

Tajl«.  Mc-n.  J.  and  P,  their  Invm- 

Turbo  hcUdniu,  nolice  of,  L  Ml 

|li«ft>.inoU,li.  «i 

Tciupcnliiie  »rf  llw  Arctic  Ot^on*, 

hom  «  tooth,  i.  Wa.    S«  Kuwa). 

^H^Arai  In  nmnwr,  i.  3ti--Ti>bbi  -( 

V.ri«il«  of  Ibc  r«mp»m,  awaimlj  to. 

^^K^iudifaK  rhunt^,  L  atU— Of  tci; 

IL  SHI     8m  Conqius.                                     1 
V.rrao^  r«m>tk.  00,  fi.   54a 

^^^^-|KMiUn  bM  a  WmkocT  to  cqBiililT. 

Vo)n«nsPolw.    teDlacoTHj.                    , 

T»ri«  ifiiic,  i.  aan—Mfly  iw  <i™t- 

mtr>c.I    l>v  ■  f<'<t  ycc.  ubwrralioiii 

WBLingbom.  Cape,  iliwrn-Btii  ht  D.- 

lo  «ilhi»  ri  (k-ifr«.l.  Mii— Formuls 

vi.,  1.  7e 

for  calculaling  tbe  man  tonpera. 
tore  at  atij  panllel,  L  3Si — Ettdim- 
oua  on  appmaching  Ice,  I.  36i— 
Data  fur  dotermining  mean  tempe- 
rature, 1.  354 — That  of  (ha  Arctic 
Regioni  detennined,  L  3£T,  liOy— 
Table  ot  teroperntiire  of  dlS^rent 
roonlho,  L  358 — TmiperaliiM  of 
UDotiaarved  nunthi  delermfned,  k 
359 — Foraiuls  for  sStetiDg  this,  i. 
<53H-<Altanpt  to  eatimate  tbe  tem- 
peruture  of  tbc  North  Pole,  L  360. 
(M) — Table  of  monthly  range  of 
teinpeiBlure  near  Spitibergcn,  i.  36G 
— Inferences  R)(anUnf[  mean  tem- 
penton,  L  SBT — Temperature  of 
AfII  determined,  i.  (50) — Tem- 
peraturg  of  July,  i.  (50) — Tempera. 
ture  Of  London,  i.  (51) — Tempe. 
nture  of  Stockholm,  I.  (5Z) — Do- 
creaie  of,  in  nsceiidlng  in  the  bI. 
motpheie,  1.  (7S)  —  Temperatura 
ofthoSeo,).  184,187 
Tern,  great,  occoant  of.  i.  533 
Theimomcter.  lueful  In  predicting  the 

weather,  i.  3tS,  399 
Thunder,  rare   ia   Arctic   region*,    i. 


>   Foreland    dlaeoTcrcd  bj 


415 


Tide*,  in  Hudwrn'*  Bay, 

■uppoailloD  of  the  existenre  of 
^orth.wen  Poasage,  t.  lH  —  ^ 
Spitxbcrgtn,  L  14T 


(he 


Warwick'* 
Davia.  i. 

Watch,  claasilicatioii  of  a  (tup**  cTcw 
into,  IL  S35 

Wataon,  Jameo,  Eiq.  bii  drawing  of  a 
bealied  whale,  i.  MS-Of  ■  IMpU- 
nu*  deductor,  i.  490— Hf*  olvarv^ 
tioiu  on  the  dedodor,  L  487 

WBTea,  nnnaikt  on,  L  >IT— Vdodtr 
of,  i.  iI9— Efttet  of  atmsapbaric 
pruuire  on.  L  2tl— WaTca  dimi. 
niihed  by  rain,  L  t2S-~Sanral  dia- 
llnct  wavoi  may  prevail  togetber,  [h. 
—Waves  resiBtad  by  ice,  I.  304 

Weather,  cloudy,  the  moat  faTourabie 
for  the  whale-SBhery,  ij.  itO 

Weigau  Igtand  diicOTered  by  S,  Bur- 
rough.  L  75 

Weat  Indies  diiconrad  by  ColDUbuB, 
i.  SB 

Wbale,  (Greenland  nr  domiDon),  Se- 

acrlptlon   of,  i.  449  Bulk  ha* 

been  oaetraled.  i.  450 Waa  m. 

vcr  larger  than  in  the  praent  dsy, 
i.  45i— Magnitude  of,  1.  454— . 
Wbolebone  nf,  i.  457— Blubber  of.  t. 
4(iD_Praponion  of  blubber  la  <^ 
L  4<il — flones,  porou*  and  ftill  of 
oil,  1.  463— Tomparaiive  dimenilona 
of  ail  dimoenl  whales,  i.  464--Itl 
blowing  do  ndl  ^ect  water,  L 
—.Speed  of,  i.  467— Food  uf,  I  4«9 
— lu  malcnuJ  aflection,  i.  47).^ 
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I'lacM  it  Hetortft  to,  i.  473— Its  ene- 
miety  L  474k«-Fle8h  used  m  Ibod,  i. 
475;  iL  14— Charact«n  of  whales 
in  generml,  L  477 

Whale,  instance  of  one  struck  bf  a 
Greenland  whaler  being  killed  io  the 
sea  of  Tartary,  t  8— One  stranded 
on  Kamtchatka  with  a  Buropean 
harpoon  in  it,  i.  9— 'A  stone  lance 
found  in  the  blubber  of  one,  L  10 
—And  harpoon  of  bone,  ib. 

I  one  captured  by   a  singular 

exploit,  iL  264— 4)thers  on  a  novel 
plan,  it  269t— Surprising  vigour  of 
one,  ii.  276— One  survived  forty 
huurs  after  being  struck,  ii.  289 
trial  respecting  the  title  to  a. 


U«  518 

Whalebone,  largest  sizeof^  i*  457— In- 
equalities in,  may  be  the  measure  of 
Ihe  age  of  the  whale,  ib— Produce 
of  the  whale  estimated  by  the  length 
of,  i.  462 — ^Large  importation  of,  in- 
to London  from  Holland,  ii.  64^— 
More  afforded  by  whales  taken  near 
Spitzbergen  than  in  Davis*  Strait,  ii. 
392— Description  of,  u.  415— Oc- 
casional value  of,  ii.  417— Method 
of  preparing,  iL  418.— Uses  of,  iL 
43^  — List  of  patents  for  its  appro- 
priation, iL  436 

Whale-fishery,  chronological  history 
of,  iL  1— Probable  origin  of,  ii.  3— 
Prosecuted  in  the  9th  century,  iL  6 
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ADDENDA  BT  COSHIGEKDA. 
After  the  Note,  M  the  foot  of  p^a  ii.  Vol  I.  wU,  See  i 

VahmM.  No.  III.  b. 
Fig*  IH,  VoL  I.  ton  ITt  a/W  «Tciy  nlnc^,  aid,  or  one  hundred 

—  ISa,  VoL  1.  aftn  the  uotB  at  the  foot  of  th<  page,  add,  Bm  Appendix  to 

this  Vohune,  No.  Ill  i. 

161,  line  16.  fi^  !0*  reoi  ST 

— —  BSi  VoL  II.  Note,  line  1.  imtaad  of  the  words,  which  contain,  read!,  and 
'——  191,  VoL  II.  line  B.  aft€r  following  matuicr,  add,  at  acooiding  to  tha  plan 

dncrlbed  Id  Appattdix,  No.  II.  t. 

—  3TT,  Vol.  IL  line  teeood  of  note,  fir  Bnt  Tolume,  nod  Appendix  to  Ihla 

Volume. 

*I6,  VoL  II.  Kb*  13. /»  300.  fwHf  aw. 

fiOO,  VoL  II.  line  80. /r  4Bth  Geo.  IIL  c.  ftS-  nad,  d»th  G«o.  III.  c  &>. 


TO  THE  BINDER. 

Let  the  View  of  the  Ship  Esk  damaged  by  Ice,  be  placed 
as  Frontispiece  to  VoL  I. ;  and  Plate  XVII.  representing 
a  Boat  with  lU  Crew  projected  into  the  Air  by  a  Blow 
from  a  Whole,  as  Frontispiece  to  Vol.  II.  The  other 
Platea,  anuMinting  to  Twenty-Two,  (No.  XII.  being  re- 
peated), may  be  placed  in  Numerical  order  at  the  conclu* 
wta  of  the  Secrad  Volume. 
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